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Hands of grace 
With the whiteness of the blossoms on the briar: 
Eager thought 

With the fleetness, with the leapingness of fire. 
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PREFACE 


To readers who have taken the title of this book 
literally an apology has to be made: there is a big break 
in the road written about: from Donegal I go into 
Louth, leaving Derry, Antrim and Down unpresented. 
North-eastern Ulster, the Ulster that has a separate 
political system, does not come into the book at all. 

I made sketches of Ulster places, Ulster people, 
Ulster doings. But I found that I was explaining them 
to myself all the time. This note of explanation made 
the writing different from the writing in other parts 
of the book. It was not that anything in North-eastern 
Ulster was foreign to me or alien from me: it was just 
that what I found there would not go into the idiom 
which I used naturally when writing about other parts 
of Ireland. 

And this idiom, as J discover now, has been rather 
against inclusiveness. Of what the older Directories 
used to call the Nobility, Gentry, Merchants, and Pro- 
fessional Classes, I give hardly any account—I have 
to say, in fact, that I give no account. Other kind of 
folk came out so much better in the idiom I was most 
inclined to use that the Nobility, Gentry, Merchants, 
and Professional Classes were left with nothing to say 
for themselves in this account of Ireland. There is 
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nothing to be done about it now except to admit that 
they should be in the book and that they aren’t in it. 

I expect that I give the impression that the inhab- 
itants of Ireland are farmers, vagabonds, and poets. 
This is simplifying too much Irish sociology. The Ire- 
land of my particular interests may be dominated by 
such people but the Ireland that has its own solid 
existence has her due proportion of business, profes- 
sional, and heritaged people. 

I have identified myself with a particular Irish 
memory, a particular Irish tradition; it is the memory 
and the tradition of the historic Irish people. But who 
in Ireland are the historic Irish people anyway? I can 
define them only through a reply that a statesman made 
to people who claimed that certain inhabitants of some 
particular place were not Bulgarian—‘‘Well, they were 
burned for it.” I have identified myself with the 
memory and the tradition of the people who had cen- 
turies’ disabilities for being Irish. I have not been in- 
clusive enough in my writing about this people—my 
idiom is to be blamed for that. After forty years of 
effort they have got upon their feet; they now form 
what is at once the oldest and the youngest of European 
nationalities—Hébernia Rediviva. 

Several sketches which appear in this book are taken 
from a book of mine now out of print, “My Irish 
Year.” I make acknowledgment of the fact. I have 
to thank many authors and artists for the permission 
they have given me to use their work in “The Road 
Round Ireland,”—Dr. Douglas Hyde, upon whom I 
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have drawn as a folk-lorist, a scholar, and a poet; 
James Stephens, Joseph Campbell, Seumas O’Sullivan, 
and Frank O’Connor from whom I have taken charac- 
teristic poems. And I have to thank the following 
painters for giving me permission to reproduce their 
beautiful pictures—‘“‘A. E.,”’ Paul Henry, Myra K. 
Hughes, Sean Keating, Power O’Malley, William 
MacBride, E. A. Morrow, Estelle Solomons. Also Mr. 
W. T. H. Howe, for giving me permission to use the 
Power O’Malley pictures in his collection, and Mr. 
Cornelius Sullivan for permission to use John Butler 
Yeats’ portrait of John O’Leary. 
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THE ROAD ROUND IRELAND 


PARA aT 
The Midlands 
The Cuckoo Street 


4 Paes road I was on was just the same as a thousand 
other roads: no particular thing that was to 
be seen on it was in any way remarkable. It was not 
one of the main roads; it was a bye-way, and the part 
of the country it went through, like so much of Ire- 
land, was empty without being desolate. And yet I 
thought that for all its lack of feature it showed some- 
thing that was significant, something that was typical. 
I felt moved to say as I went along, ‘Here is a frag- 
ment of Ireland.” But what was there after all? 
A brown road between unkempt hedges; hilly fields 
with little lakes seen across them; a house with a 
stack of peat by it; geese marching along; a woman 
coming towards me with a shawl across her head. . . . 
It was, of course, a chance lighting that made all of 
these significant, that blent them so that they appeared 
to form, not merely an Irish landscape, but a cycle 
of Irish history—the lighting gave them that timeless 
aspect that is in the scenes left by the great painters. 
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And the light in which the road and all that was on 
it and around it existed was the long twilight of a 
September day. It is a light which is difficult to get 
into writing, but it has been evoked by the rhythm 
of certain poems.— 


No herds have I to drive through the long twilight. 
= By darkening meadow and hedge and grassy rath. 
It was the “Cuckoo Street” of the poets, upon which 
some lovely peasant girl might be met, or along which 
one might pass to some scene of surprising festivity. 
I did the four miles to the place I was bound for in 
that light. A red-breast just mid-way in an arch 
made by the growth of the hedge at a certain place 
sang; his song lifted and turned back on itself; the 
streamers of the willow moved in the breeze... . 
And it came into my mind that I should write down 
all that I know about the roads of Ireland. 


A Morning in the Midlands 


I stood in the middle of Ireland; the wind that 
came to me had blown across the wide spaces of the 
Bog of Allen; the road I had travelled ran back to 
the valley like the dried-up bed of a river, and the 
toad before me was straight and level. It was young 
in the morning. People were working in the fields. 
I spoke to one of the men. 

“It’s a good day.” 

“It’s a good day indeed, thanks be to God.” 

“Has the priest passed this way yet?” 
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“He hasn’t passed this way.” 

I was going to a “station” at Farral Markey’s 
house, and, as the priest had not passed, I was in good 
time. I loitered and surveyed a country so spacious 
that the carts that creaked upon the road would have 
taken nearly the whole of the day to cross the bounds 
of my vision, travelling east and west, south and north. 
That country was in stretches of bog and patches of 
arable land. Clumps of trees were around certain 
farmhouses. And now three figures approached, a 
grandmother, a young child, and an old man. They, 
too, were going to Farral Markey’s. I joined them, 
and we went along the level road. 

Twice a year in parts of rural Ireland a “station” 
is held. A priest comes to a farmer’s house, says Mass, 
and remains on to hear confessions. In the old days, 
when chapels were few, the custom of holding “‘sta- 
tions” was common. “Stations” have more to do with 
the hearing of confessions than with the saying of 
Mass. What I was going to assist at was called a 
“station” only to distinguish it from a Mass in the 
chapel, for it was not an official visitation. A young 
priest, a relative of the Markeys, was to say Mass for 
a congregation of his relatives. It was a local, or 
rather, a family festival. We went on and encoun- 
tered Farral’s brother, Peter, on the way. Peter was 
dressed for the festival, but he had taken off his 
black coat and was trimming the hedge with a bill- 
hook. He put the billhook upon his shoulder and 
came on with us. 
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The two brothers had the name of being miserly— 
certainly they never wasted an hour of the day. But 
if there was a grasp in the family, it must have been 
with the elder brother. Peter was rather like the 
Irish peasant of the harsh old-time caricature, that is 
to say, he was a creature apart from the people who 
read newspapers; he had an ungainly face, with the 
long upper lip and the wide mouth that have so often 
been caricatured, but his eyes were simple and kindly. 
When we entered the house, Farral Markey greeted 
us; to each of his visitors he said, “You are kindly 
welcome.” Farral Markey had not the open mouth 
and the simple gaze of his brother; his mouth was 
tight, and his eyes were screwed to penetration. He 
must have got all his shrewdness between his house and 
the chapel, for he had never travelled much farther. 
He had gone to Kells once with a cart-load of turf; it 
is a place twenty-five miles away; apparently he had 
seen enough on his journey to last him for the rest of 
his lifetime, for he has gone nowhere else since. 

Men and women were in the house, but the priest 
had not yet come. As we waited for him we talked 
of the season. The women spoke humorously, the 
men spoke gravely; the women were concerned for the 
fuel, the men for the crops. The rain had injured the 
oats, the hay and the turf. Farral Markey said, 
“There are three very desolate things—oats lying, hay 
lying, turf lying, and turf lying is the most desolate 
of the three.” It was like a sentence out of the Old 
Irish triads. 
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The priest shook hands with all of us; then, with 
the acolyte he went into the room that had been made 
ready. After a while we followed. The beds had 
been folded back into their presses, a white cloth was 
spread on a little table, and wax candles were lighted 
on each side of the sacred text. We knelt down. No 
one was conscious of the fact that here two great and 
ancient pieties were reconciled. Yet the Latin words 
and the long-descended service might stand for one 
idea, and the peasant house, the kneeling family, the 
instruments of labour, might stand for another. 

In this part of the country it is not the custom for 
women to sit down to a meal with the priest. The 
women waited in the kitchen, and the priest, the 
farmers and myself sat down to our particular break- 
fast. We had tea, bread and butter, and eggs, and, in 
honour of the festival, a bottle of wine was put upon 
the table. Farral Markey entertained us with dig- 
nity. At first we talked of the amendment in the 
drinking habits in the country. Farral Markey told 
us of the time when no man would leave the fair 
without having drink taken; even if he were sober, a 
man would stagger on the road so that he might not 
lose the reputation of being a gallant fellow. Now 
all that is changed; if a man drinks at all he will 
be likely to conceal his fault. The long campaign 
against intemperance in Ireland, inaugurated by 
Father Mathew in the forties, is responsible for this. 

The breakfast for the women was being prepared 
when we went into the kitchen. A boy was reading 
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the prophecies out of Old Moore’s Almanac. ‘“‘Arrah,” 
said one of the women, “will you not read us some- 
thing that will make the people’s teeth chatter in 
their heads with terror?” 

As soon as breakfast was over, the Markeys left the 
house. Peter took up the billhook and went back along 
the road; I saw Farral opening a gate and crossing 
hurriedly to his work in the bog. The priest and my- 
self were part of the road together. He had just 
been ordained for the foreign mission, and he would 
leave Ireland in a few weeks. Some years hence I 
might see him again, when he would be taking a holi- 
day in Ireland. Then he would be a capable American 
priest with something of a hustle upon him. We 
parted at the cross-roads. 


Interior 


The year before had been very wet; in fact, it had 
rained almost continuously; the crops had been bad, 
and, on account of the damp fodder that had been 
given them, there were big losses amongst the stock; 
the farmers all had laments for the cows, horses, sheep, 
goats, pigs, poultry that had taken liver complaint and 
had died of it. Even the pigs had had a comfortless 
time: they had had no dry bedding, and they had 
thriven so badly the year before that this year there 
were hardly any pigs in the district. All this repre- 
sented losses that it would take at least two fine years 
to recover from. ‘How did you live through such a 
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year?’ I asked my host. ‘We didn’t live; we died 
and rose up again,” he told me. 

But what made it all so comfortless was the lack 
of fires in the houses that were under the rain. The 
hearth is still the centre of life in the cottages in 
Ireland, and without a fire burning continuously, the 
house is comfortless indeed. And there is only one 
kind of fuel that is accessible and that can be burned 
on the hearth-stone—that fuel is the turf or peat that 
the people cut in their bogs. When there is continu- 
ous rain the turf cannot be dried where it is cut— 
“reared”, as the people say. Coal is dear and cannot 
be burnt on the flat hearths;, timber is very scarce— 
in some parts of the country it is as scarce as in Spitz- 
bergen. All through the past year they had to make 
their fires out of brambles pulled out of hedges, out 
of the stems of furze-bushes, out of damp sods of turf 
that had been drying for days beside low fires. This 
year there was turf a-plenty, the turf of last year, 
dried at last, as well as the turf of this year—all of 
it dry and hard. Most of the houses have two stacks of 
good turf outside. And one could see by the way that 
they looked at their fires that the people had a renewed 
friendliness for the glowing turf upon the hearth. 

And I doubt if there is anything in the world as 
pleasantly enlivening as a fire of good turf upon a 
hearth. Your fire in a grate may be good, but it has 
not the simple fellowship of a fire upon the flat—upon 
the hearth-stone; as you sit upon a low stool you over- 
look it. There are upright turf like a fence around 
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actually soft and very bright flames; the flames leap 
over the fence, break through it, but do so gently, 
very gently. Ends of turf glow as they die down in 
the ashes that are deep around the ring or fence. *Tis 
a fire indeed that one can play with. 

I have the house to myself, for to-day everyone is 
out in the fields. A white goose finds her way in on 
the floor now and again. . . . At a later part of the 
day I became an audience for two improvised comedies. 
They had a single, simple, and very effective theme. 
First one and then another neighbor comes in and 
tries to borrow from the man of the house a horse and 
an outside-car. There is a wedding at a place some 
distance away, it appears, and two families in the 
neighbourhood would like to go to it with some de- 
gree of state—hence the demand for my host’s jaunt- 
ing-car. They are types, the two would-be borrowers. 
The first is earnest, independent: “I am going to do 
something that I never did before—I’m going to ask a 
neighbour for the loan of a horse and car. Now if you 
don’t want me to have it, say so at once, and we’ll 
part as good friends as ever. I never ill-used any 
man’s horse in my lifetime, nor any man’s yoke— 
you know that as well as myself, and your father 
knew it before you.” And so onand soon. The other 
man is like a fisherman who gives line, who plays his 
fish. He sits down, he passes the time of day, he 
lights his pipe and smokes, he gives us the news; he 
has a budget about neighbours’ children in America. 
We hear about a neighbour’s son there, who is now 
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“Mr. Edison’s right-hand man.” Giving the matter 
just the right stress he asks for a piece of harness— 
indeed, I am not sure but he begins by asking for a 
strip of leather to repair a piece of harness. Then 
he finds that it would be more convenient for all par- 
ties if he got, not a single piece of harness, but the 
whole set. Then the horse to go with the harness. 
Then the car to go with the horse. It was a very fine 
performance, but the first man’s was just as good in 
its own forceful way. My host’s was good, too, in the 
way he got out of lending to either of them. ‘“‘A bor- 
rowed horse should have hard hoofs,” he said when 
the second man had gone out of the house. His father, 
I know, was the only begetter of this excellent 
proverb. 


The Dance 


It was dusk when Brighid brought me to the place 
where the dance was being held. The white geese lay 
before the black turf stack, and a pair of goats stood 
under the upturned cart. We went into an unlighted 
house. A tall girl greeted us. I did not see her 
face, but from the fashion of her clothes I guessed 
she was an emigrant returned for a while. Our first 
topic was life in the States. The girl of the house 
told us that in America she used to go to the Galway 
festivities because she liked the Connacht dances. 
Abroad, our people are held together by kinship, and 
the family group extended becomes the County Asso- 
ciation, and the County Association is the social organi- 
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zation in New York, in Boston, in Chicago, in Phila- 
delphia, in San Francisco, in Pittsburgh, for the main 
body of the Irish living in these cities. 

There was another girl there who was a returned 
emigrant; she talked humorously about the people of 
Clare County she had mixed with in the States. 
“They'd want you to believe that the wealth of the 
world was in their county, and that they only went 
abroad to see the people.” The girls laughed; both 
had gone to America to earn dowries for themselves. 
“They never feed pigs in Clare; oh no,” the first girl 
said. “Here,” she said humorously, ‘‘we don’t believe 
the pig gets his meal properly unless he gets it by the 
fire.” “I’d never talk like that before foreigners,” 
said the other girl. “The Germans say the Irish are 
reared amongst pigs and horses. The Germans live 
better than us, but they’re poor, too; they have to 
leave their country.” : 

Before the dance the people kept in separate groups. 
The young girls sat near the fire, and the men stood 
in the shadow. A couple of old people sat on the 
settle. There were nearly forty people in a room 
fourteen feet by twelve. After some dancing in the 
kitchen we shifted to the barn. The floor was damp 
but the dances went on with great energy—Jigs and 
reels, and then the “jazz” dances from America. A 
few years before I had heard the priest denounce the 
“half-sets’” that were danced then as importations 
from the back-lanes of Scotland. He would be bound 
to have something more vigorous to say about these 
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“jazzings” that are so much more gross. But, since 
the guerilla warfare and the civil warfare what the 
clergy say is not so well marked or attended to. Any- 
way, they overdid their condemnation of dances and 
sports in which boys and girls came together. Fifteen 
or sixteen years ago there would have been very few 
dances in this part of the country, and that because the 
priests were opposed to them. Now there are dances 
every night. And they begin early—almost before the 
day’s work has been finished. 

I suppose our economists will soon begin to tell 
us that if the dance followed a maithil as in the days 
of these girls’ grandmothers, when they would all come 
together to spin in some neighbour’s house, our ad- 
verse trade-balance would soon begin to disappear. 
And I suppose that same adverse trade-balance is 
largely due to the fact that almost everything the girls 
wear has been bought abroad—not even the stockings 
they are wearing have been knit at home. But against 
that dismal fact is the fact that they are undoubtedly 
better dressed, that undoubtedly they are more careful 
of their appearance, have more pride in it than they 
had in the years before. The younger generation is 
making more claims upon the world than their fathers 
and mothers made. And claims are being made even 
against them. ‘“These youngsters are pushing us off 
the floor,” says a girl of twenty to me, pointing to the 
girls of fifteen or so. 

Someone once told me that the bright-haired Mile- 
sian type was disappearing, and that the surviving 
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Irish type would be Iberian and dark-haired. There 
were no bright heads here. Man after man, girl after 
girl, was dark of hair and face. The barn, lighted by 
the guttering candles, the long benches with various 
groups of young men and women, the dancers on the 
floor, suggested to me some of Goya’s Caprices. The 
barn was lighted by candles stuck to the wall. The 
chickens in the corner wakened up and complained in 
the soft voices of grouse or partridge. 


The “big House” 


Facing a lake and with woods flanking it, the “Big 
House” stands; a high wall running for a mile along- 
side the road screens it and its demesne from the rest 
of the countryside. It is the house of a family who 
were once the landowners here—the Newtons. Their 
title does not go very far back. The Rev. Harvey 
Newton was here in the eighteenth century; his living 
was from the tithes paid him by parishioners, nine out 
of ten of whom had no sort of connection with the 
church he officiated in. He married the local land- 
lord’s daughter, built the big house and the high wall 
that screens it, and founded a family that until a 
generation ago combined landlordism with a some- 
times earnest and a sometimes perfunctory church- 
ministration. 

But although the Newtons dominated this country- 
side for so many generations I could find but little 
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record of their characters or their doings in the mem- 
ories of the people. One of them, it seems, justified 
the stiff tribute he exacted from them in rents by the 
saying, “the higher you load your horse the tighter it 
will draw.” Their name comes into no song, into 
no story. There was once a Harvey Newton who had 
twelve sons and seven daughters in the big house. 
That house sent a son into the British Army and the 
British Navy in every generation; at one time there 
came an access of fortune to it through some adven- 
turer who had gone into India or China. But no gen- 
eral, no admiral, no governor came out of it; they were 
always in the subaltern rank. 

I can imagine them riding through the countryside, 
good specimens of the Anglo-Irish breed, sturdy, pro- 
lific, exacting, holding on to what they had and ask- 
ing for more, job-seeking, match-making, good in the 
hunting-field and as much at home in their stables as 
in their drawing-room. ‘Their house was also the rec- 
tory for the Protestant congregation hereabouts—a rec- 
tory about ten times the size of the little wayside 
chapel that that congregation frequented. 

I found myself at the “Big House” in the Summer 
in the company of an official who had to do with the 
fixing of the boundary of the land still held by the 
Newtons. Miss Rhoda Newton, the last of the fam- 
ily left in the “Big House,” received us. My friend, 
a hard-working bureaucrat, spent his time over the 
maps that had to be rectified, while I, interested in the 
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sociological implications that were present in the situ- 
ation, looked at what was shown to us and talked with 
Miss Newton. 

The house is finely situated, on a rising ground and 
with a view towards a wooded islet in the lake; it is 
strongly and massively built, but like most houses of 
its kind, it shows only too well that the men who put 
it up were thinking as much about a barrack as they 
were about a dwelling-house; there is no grace of line 
or design in the building. Someone once made a great 
improvement in the appearance of the front of the 
house by putting a line of Irish yews each side of the 
drive-way: these dark-branched, cone-shaped trees 
give a sombre dignity to the house with its stone steps 
and its rather grim-looking front. 

The house that had once twelve servants or retainers 
—most of them there for their keep—has now only one 
maid with the gardener and the gardener’s wife who 
live in the gate-lodge. It is quite wonderful how 
much of fruit and vegetables and flowers grow in the 
rich soil of that rather bleak garden and how the 
gardener has managed to keep intact his frames and 
low-built glass-houses. But in the house only a few 
rooms are lived in; even the entrance-hall begins to 
look dismantled. The stables are still solid, and the 
remnant of a famous pack of hounds is in the kennels. 

Miss Newton speaks of herself as a farmer; all the 
property that was once her family’s has passed under 
the control of the Land Commission; she rents her land 
from them. 
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Peats burn in the grate in the drawing-room, but 
without giving out their proper glow. Miss Newton 
has us to tea there. On an easel is the portrait of her 
father in the regalia of the deputy Lord Lieutenant of 
the county; it shows the face of a man who is obvi- 
ously pleased at being a deputy-deputy of royalty. 
On the table is a photograph of Miss Newton’s brother; 
he fought through the war, gained the rank of Major, 
and is now settled with a party of British officers, his 
comrades, in British Columbia. Miss Newton is about 
fifty, and is the only representative of her family now 
in Ireland. 

“Of course we regret the change,” she says, speak- 
ing of the Anglo-Irish landowning and governing 
class. “We have had a great come-down; we were once 
everything in the country, and now we count for hardly 
anything at all. Your Free State can’t make any com- 
plaint about us—we have been very faithful since the 
moment they settled things.” 

I tried to guess what the change has meant to Miss 
Newton and to the people she once visited and hunted 
with. In the guerilla warfare the young man who 
counted most in the fighting on the Republican side 
was the son of one of her father’s tenants. He was the 
whole law in this county for months while the British 
power was being squeezed out of it. He is now the 
general in command of this section. Then the judge 
in this district is the son of the Nationalist doctor in 
the town. The head of the Civic Guard is the son of 
the smith who used to shoe Miss Newton’s horses. 
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These things to her are the real signs of an accom- 
plished revolution. Her people always regarded them- 
selves as the natural governors of Ireland; now they 
have been displaced without as much as “By your 
leave.” It must seem to Miss Newton that the new 
rulers of Ireland grew up over night, and took posses- 
sion of everything—even to the Viceregal Lodge! 

She is immensely interested in the personnel of the 
government. ‘Do you know President Cosgrave?” 
she asks me. Her attitude to the Saorstat government 
is a complex one, I feel. It is not bitter and resentful 
as the Republican attitude is; it is not critical and sus- 
picious as is the attitude of the uninformed people 
who had an idea that an Irish government would mean 
the wiping out of all debts and restraints. She has 
been so much out of it all that she can be detached. 
Still there is some surprised admiration in the way 
she regards the President and his colleagues; she knows 
that these unknown men have conducted the affairs of 
the country with dignity and success. It is probable 
that she expects from them more than, in the circum- 
stances, they are able to perform. At the same time 
she believes—it is instinctive in her to believe it— 
that her breed and class have a prescriptive right to 
rule the country. The question that is really in her 
mind is: when and under what circumstances will 
this new and tolerable government do the right thing 
towards the country and the empire—when will they 
give over the government to the people for whom gov- 
ernment is a heritage—the Anglo-Irish Protestants, the 
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former landowners and the business people of Dublin 
and Cork? 

“I was so glad to see that General MacCarvill has 
joined the Hunt Club.” I contrasted her attitude with 
that of General MacCarvill’s own people. They were 
made furious by his joining it. What—riding a hunter 
and wearing a red coat! One could easily pick out 
the upstart! And everybody knowing that he was only 
old Tim MacCarvill’s son! Miss Newton’s attitude 
was Just as characteristic. Her father’s tenant’s son 
had shown excellent sense in giving himself the op- 
portunity of getting some knowledge of the world and 
of his profession by mingling with the county families; 
he had also done well in upholding a great Irish in- 
terest—the hunting and horse breeding interest. 

“Lady Farney said to me that if the Free State had 
a cavalry regiment she’d like her son to join it. There 
ought to be a crack cavalry regiment—lIrishmen look 
so well upon horseback; it would be a way of giving 
something to the young men and bringing both sides 
together.” 

That is looking towards the future. She speaks of 
the past in a tone of renunciation. Ireland used to be 
the best country in the world for people with an in- 
come of about eight hundred pounds a year to live in. 
“You could have servants and a very decent house, 
shooting, riding, and all that. The young men could 
belong to the Polo Club. There was the Horse Show 
—TI’m glad to hear the Horse Show hasn’t gone down 
—and parties at the Viceregal Lodge. There are no 
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careers now for the young men. And I’m told that 
the half of Grafton Street is shutting down—no one 
to buy nice clothes now. The government could do 
something about it. Have the Duke of York for Gov- 
ernor-general. Everybody would be pleased, and the 
Viceregal Lodge would be the centre of social life 
again—Polo in the Park and a real Dublin season. 
Not that I would be there myself—I’m just a farmer 
now, you know—but I think it would be so good for 
Ireland.” 

She makes drawings of horses; she shows them to me 
in her sketch-book; they are spirited drawings. She 
rode her own hunter at the Horse Show and her eyes 
light up when she speaks of the Jumping Enclosure. 
But Miss Newton is not just one of those horsy ir- 
responsibles of the dashing Irish novel: she has done 
many services to the community, and her attitude dur- 
ing the guerilla warfare was sportsmanlike; she actu- 
ally gave shelter to some young men who were “on the 
run,” and for this her house was given protection. 

“Protestants are good in a way our people are not,” 
her Catholic neighbours say. ‘There is Miss Newton. 
So-and-so’s child had his leg burned, and she’d get up 
on her bicycle, rain or shine, and ride off and put 
bandages and liniment on the burn.” This sort of 
civic responsibility, of practical kindness is rare in the 
Irish countryside: one is good to one’s relations or to 
one’s immediate neighbours, but taking trouble about 
a person far off and far out is rare enough to be noted. 
At the same time this admiration for her kindness has 
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not prevented her neighbours from stealing timber 
from Miss Newton’s woods. 

As I walk the bounds of her property with my 
friend from the Land Commission IJ tell him that I ex- 
pected Miss Newton to ask, ““When will the present 
government hand over the governing of the country to 
the remains of the Anglo-Irish oligarchy?’ “They 
are asking that question all the time,” he said, “and 
I should like some time to have the opportunity of giv- 
ing them an answer to it. ‘Look at the commerce and 
business of Dublin,’ I should say to them. ‘Your peo- 
ple have always had it in their hands; well, just look 
at it.’ Any evidence of leadership or executive power 
there? To ask the question is to answer it. No wonder 
the President the other day called Dublin business 
‘the antique furniture department.’ With the excep- 
tion of two firms, each with a Celtic name, Guinness 
and Murphy, Dublin business is the dustiest, the least 
efficient business there is anywhere—and the most 
profiteering, too. And has there been any failure in 
Europe like the failure of Irish landlordism? Even 
backed by the whole power of an Empire the Irish 
landlords had such little vision, such little executive 
power, such little organization, that they were not only 
defeated, but they were disgracefully routed by what 
had been once a poor shivering tenantry. And, mind 
you, that tenantry has never forgiven them for not 
putting up a fight for themselves, for showing them- 
selves poltroons.” Then he turned from the imagi- 
nary interrogator to myself. “Do you remember what 
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their own Standish O’Grady wrote to whom he called 
‘the Irish patriciate’ ?” 

“T remember that he wrote something very elo- 
quent.” 

My friend repeated. 

“For all your follies and sins you have crowned 
with an insolence incredible to coming generations. 
At Ireland and all things Irish you girded till, like the 
doomed suitors, you are forced to laugh with for- 
eign jaws as this beggar nation, ragged and mendi- 
cant, whose substance you devoured and whose house 
dishonoured, springs like the revealed demi-god of 
yore upon the threshold and twangs the new-strung 
bow. It sings sweetly, does it not? Like the swallow. 
And yet in this Irish history, whose monuments have 
rotted under your care or accumulated like a mountain 
of waste paper, lay for you the key of safety had you 
but known it, and secrets more precious than equipped 
armies, or favouring laws, or any Imperial counte- 
nance. . . . The curtain falls on two centuries of Irish 
history, and such centuries. The paraphernalia are re- 
moved. A new act begins with new actors.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but what fine individuals that breed 
and class has produced—a score of men and women 
who are the best in Ireland to-day.” 

We mentioned names, and my friend agreed that 
these men and women were amongst the very best 
that Ireland had in our day. “And we mustn’t for- 
get the Horse Show,” he said, ‘‘that hasn’t been mis- 
managed. And these Anglo-Irish have good civic qual- 
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ities, and where they can’t sway the local authorities 
but still have some representation, they are a very good 
influence. There are whole parts of the country now 
where the Anglo-Irish element has disappeared—no 
one there now but people with the old clann-names. 
And that too is a pity—a lack of variety in a country 
is bad; I begin to think that Ireland is getting to be too 
homogeneous.” 

And then we began to talk about the influence that 
the remnant of the Anglo-Irish oligarchy might have 
in the new Ireland. An article had just appeared in 
“The Irish Statesman” suggesting that they might 
form a party that would be definitely of the right. 
They should try to stem the movement towards an 
Ireland that would be completely separated from Eng- 
land and the British Dominions. They should be roy- 
alist, and aim at the creation of a Dual Monarchy, the 
King of England being King of Ireland also—in other 
words, they should adopt the original Sinn Fein pro- 
gramme of Arthur Griffith. They would have to con- 
vince Ireland that they were standing, not for what 
their fathers stood for, an Ireland with a status in- 
ferior to Great Britain, but for an Ireland with an 
equal status. They should aim at having a strong 
army, a strong Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

“T have been talking to their young men about poli- 
tics,” said my friend, “not Irish politics, but world- 
politics. Do you know that they have all the political 
illusions? They really believe that England is in 
India and Egypt primarily for the benefit of the In- 
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dians and the Egyptians. To be able to carry out a 
Sinn Fein policy that would give them some control 
in the new Irish State they would have to have minds 
a great deal more realistic than that.” 


The Peasant Proprietor 


A thick hedge of laurels growing out of an earthen 
fence shuts from the roadway the house of my friend 
Pierce Moynihan—the house at which I stay. When 
you go through the gate from the roadway you find 
yourself in the yard before the house—a yard with a 
shed for turf and for carts at one side of the house, 
and a barn and a byre at the other side. There are 
flowers before one of the windows—bright red gerani- 
ums. It is worth while observing all this, and noting 
whatever signs of prosperity or graciousness may be 
shown, for it was to give security and the possibility 
of a more comely life to houses such as these that a 
struggle that lasted for more than two generations was 
waged in the Irish countryside. 

Within, the house is comfortable and well-kept, al- 
though it must seem harsh and bare to those who are 
used to space and transmitted comeliness in houses. 
There are four rooms, and we sit in the place that is 
hall, kitchen, and living-room. In terms of stage-di- 
rections the entrance is at back right, the fireplace takes 
up nearly the whole of the left side of the room. Like 
a huge candle-extinguisher, the chimney projects over 
the fire that is on the hearth-stone. A crook hangs 
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down, holding the pot above the fire. The big dresser 
is well filled with bright dishes, plates, cups and sau- 
cers, and polished tins; the settle-bed is folded to make 
a bench against the wall. There are doors right and 
left, and a ladder going up to the loft; the floor is of 
hardened clay; the roof is blackened and the walls are 
browned with smoke. A fiddle hangs on the wall, and 
there is a fowling-piece across the chimney. 

For the people of this house security has been gained 
—the security that is absolutely essential to a peasantry 
whose whole capital is in their holding. Landlordism 
can never again pile rent upon the householder here or 
eject him from his holding; his acres are part of that 
sixteen million acres that the farmers of Ireland now 
own, subject to the payment of annuities that have 
come to seem quite light. In a time that is not far 
distant they will have been paid off. Indeed, a height- 
ening of prosperity would enable the farmers of Ire- 
land to pay them all off in a few years—that is, if they 
wanted to make themselves clear of these payments. 

We call a man with a holding such as Pierce Moyni- 
han has “‘a small farmer,” differentiating him from the 
“strong farmer’ who has from fifty to a hundred acres 
of land, and the “‘big farmer” who holds acres above 
the hundred. In Ireland an economic holding is reck- 
oned as fifty acres of mixed land. On such a holding 
the farmer and his family can live with some comfort 
and dignity, provided the labour is supplied by the 
family. Half the holdings in Ireland are only up 
to fifteen acres. The standard of comfort kept up on 
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these holdings is nothing to boast of. Against that 
there are farms of nine, ten and twelve acres—and 
some of five even—where a decent standard is kept up; 
in such cases the land is exceptionally good, or the 
family is very capable, or it is possible to have grazing 
for the cattle on easy terms. The Moynihans have 
twelve acres. Pierce is a good farmer, and his sons 
are exceptional for the reason that they are in no 
hurry to get away from the land. He has several 
children in America, and he has a daughter who is 
still with him. 

The cattle are drawing home, and I go out to the 
“street” or yard to talk with Pierce who has come up 
with them. The cows are all good milkers, it appears. 
He sends his milk to the creamery, but keeps Thurs- 
day’s milk for the house (Saturday night’s and Sun- 
day’s is not sent either—everyone has that part of the 
milking on their hands), so there is still churning in 
the house, and the women are not likely to lose the art 
of butter-making. 

Pierce Moynihan has lived his life of sixty years in 
this spot. He has a certain poetry when he speaks of 
natural things—of the delight of the summer morning, 
of the smell of the bushes that is lost in the heat of the 
day. He is of genuine peasant stock, a man who is 
careful and who dislikes waste. 

Tea has been made ready for us in the room off the 
living-room; I sit down to it with Pierce and his two 
sons. The youngest is about eighteen, and the other is 
twenty-six. The elder boy had been out in the guerilla 
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fighting; he took himself out of the ranks and out of 
politics after the treaty. I expect that it was some 
kind of local jealousy that took young Pierce out of 
the army. He did not take the Irregular side, however. 
He talks about the news in the county paper; he is 
interested in agricultural organization abroad, and had 
heard of conditions in Denmark. All that he said 
about the conditions and problems of the countryside 
was thoughtful. The younger boy talked about his 
gun and the sport that was to be had about the place; 
not having been in the fighting he was very hostile 
to the government—they were spending the people’s 
money on themselves; the people were better off under 
the British, and all that sort of thing. 

Pierce talked of what had been gained by the land- 
revolution—what had been gained by the political 
revolution had not yet come into his consciousness. 
The annuities were very much less than the rents of the 
old time. But then rates and taxes had gone up. 
Above all the price of things in the shops had gone 
up, and more and more things were being bought in 
the shops. He remembered the time when the farm- 
ers bought scarcely anything in the shops—salt and 
tobacco and hardly anything else. Now they lived 
on shop goods. Men could not do a day’s work on the 
food that was eaten now: tea all day long, shop bread, 
pork from abroad. They used to make bread out of the 
wheat they had grown themselves; they killed their 
own bacon; the cloth that they used was woven in the 
neighbours’ houses. When a man came up from work 
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in the field it was not tea he took then, but butter- 
milk with oatmeal mixed through it. However, 
there was one great gain: a man owned his own house 
and land now and it wasn’t a landlord’s. 

Brighid, Pierce’s daughter, had tidied up the kitchen 
that was also the living-room, and for a while we sat 
round the hearth. Brighid was a capable girl who 
regarded things gravely. She was going to America 
in awhile. I asked her if she was sorry to leave home, 
and she said no. Her brothers and sisters were there; 
she was going amongst her own—‘‘New York is full 
of Aughnalee people.” The newspapers on the settle 
were American, and the photographs in the room above 
had come from America. 

As my talk showed an interest in reading, Brighia 
brought a book down to me. It had been published 
in America, a thick book in paper covers that was a 
collection of about a thousand Irish songs. In the 
collection no personality had been shown—all the 
pieces had been left anonymous. This gather-up of 
folk-songs, street ballads, cultivated poetry, almanac 
verse, had an extraordinary unity. More completely 
than any book I had ever seen it expressed this country- 
side: the politicai songs were defiant, the pathetic 
songs were resigned, the humorous songs had a great 
exuberance; the play of wit was surely unique in 
national poetry; the love songs had charm rather 
than passion. 

Pierce afterwards talked to me about Brighid’s emi- 
gration. The elder son was bringing a wife into the 
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house soon, and Brighid had made up her mind to go. 
She had no need to leave the country, for she could 
get a dowry that would make her a good match; still 
she had no wish to settle here. According to country 
custom, the dowry brought in by the brother’s wife 
should go to the daughter of the house. Brighid not 
taking it, the money would go to the younger boy to 
help him to get a farm; it would not be enough to 
buy the place he was thinking about, but his brothers 
and sisters who were earning abroad would put an 
addition to it. 


An Agrarian Priest 


A group of people are standing before a farmhouse. 
They are quiet and reverent; Mass has just been cele- 
brated in the house, and on the bench outside a coffin 
is laid. It is the forenoon of the day, and the sun is 
on the limewashed walls of the house. The priest 
stands at the threshold and speaks eulogy and con- 
solation. He is a man of the peasantry, with a strong 
figure and a plain visage. He is dressed for riding. 
He finishes, and the father of the dead boy steps to 
the table, and puts half a sovereign on the plate. 
Every one in the assembly comes forward and puts 
down a piece of silver. Some who make contribution 
are here as deputies. “From Mrs. Mulligan,” says a 
girl; and she is followed by the representative of a 
Protestant farmer, “From Mr. Irwin.” The young 
man who was acolyte at the Mass counts the money 
and arranges it before the priest. Father Michael 
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stands forward again. ‘The people have subscribed 
£5, 17s. 6d. This is generous, and I am very much 
obliged.” His horse is led down the laneway, and 
Father Michael mounts and rides off. He will be at 
the burial-place before the funeral; the procession 
moves slowly, the coffin being carried on the shoulders 
of the men. 

The contributions from the neighbours are called 
“offerings,” and the custom of making “offerings” to 
the priest is now only local. It had its origin in the 
penal days, when the only levy allowed the Catholic 
clergy were the ‘‘offerings’ made to the priest who 
officiated at the burial. The custom persists in the 
Midland counties; it is galling to many families, but 
where it remains the priests are particular that the 
custom should not lapse. It is by way of being a 
piece of mutual aid, and social feeling enters into the 
“offerings.” The people say: ““Not much was thought 
of her. The priest didn’t get £1 in offerings at her 
burial.” “He was a respected man. There was £10 
in offerings.” It is a pity that the offerings are not 
transferred from burials to marriages. 

I kept a memory of Father Michael standing at the 
threshold on that bright forenoon. I had glimpses of 
him afterwards. I would see him stalking through the 
town or galloping a horse along a country road. He 
is not a popular priest. He sermonises the young men 
about the dangers of secret societies, and he forbids 
the girls to attend cross-road dances. Amongst the 
elders he has the name of being close-fisted with 
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money. He was the people’s adviser during the land 
agitation; he acted as their representative at the settle: 
ment, and negotiated the transfer of the land on very 
favourable terms. He is now working to bring about 
a settlement of the grazing question, and if his policy 
succeeds the man with the meagre farm will have a 
strip of the grazing ranch added to his land. The 
Agricultural Organisation Society have found him an 
able ally. Father Michael has done much to make the 
Co-operative Creamery a success. 

After an interval I came into personal contact with 
Father Michael. I had then been staying with an- 
other priest, but I shall not write about him lest I be 
accused of favouring professors of my religion. I will 
only say that Father James is a scholar with a child’s 
nature. An archeological excursion had brought us 
into the other parish. He was informing my mind on 
the subject of the Breifny clanns when Father Michael 
rode by. In his impetuous way, Father James jumped 
onto a wall and called to his colleague. “Now,” said 
he to me, “‘here is the man who can tell you about the 
working of the Act.” Father Michael rode over, and 
I was introduced. ‘We're in your territory, and I 
give this man over to you,” said Father James. “Ask 
him to dinner, and tell him about the Bill.” “Come 
to-night. Pot-luck,” said Father Michael, and he rode 
away. “He knows more about the country than any 
man in Parliament,” said Father James; “he has to 
deal with a rough people, too.” I ventured to say 
that I thought the pastor was like the parish. “Did 
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I ever tell you about Father Michael’s uncle?” asked 
Father James. ‘He was in the next parish. The 
people were rougher there, and Father Frank was a 
fit man for them. It was a wide bit of country, but 
the parish priest did not like to waste money on a 
curate, and he worked the parish single-handed. Well, 
the Bishop was down at a confirmation, and he called 
Father Frank aside. ‘This is a wide parish,’ said the 
Bishop. ‘God’s good! Ive my health, and I’m well 
able for it,’ said Father Frank. ‘I must send you a 
curate,’ said the Bishop. ‘My Lord,’ said Father 
Frank, ‘if I had another horse I could do the work 
of two parishes.’ To the end Father Frank worked 
with horses, not with curates.” 

Father Michael lives in a house that was once oc- 
cupied by Lord ’s agent, a roomy house with a 
good garden in front. The door is opened by that 
singular person, a priest’s housekeeper. We are shown 
into a room that has a horsehair sofa, a big table, 
chairs, and spittoons. It is a bachelor’s house, without 
grace, without neat touches. The newspapers that 
litter the room are the local, and the volumes in the 
case are the books Father Michael brought from May- 
nooth. Dinner is served in another room. One can 
see that Father Michael is of monophagous habits. 
We have fowl and bacon, apple-pie, and strong tea. 
Whisky and different wines are available. 

There is no typical priest; there are only individuals 
with a certain education and discipline, living in a 
certain environment. But in every parish priest there 
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is an administrator—or shall I say a dictator? In an 
Irish democracy the priest is like some great, semi- 
independent public servant. He marries, christens and 
buries; says Mass and preaches sermons; hears con- 
fession and attends sick calls; he manages the schools, 
helps to organise League branches, and co-operative 
societies, advises the people as to the price they should 
pay for land, and the time they should spray potatoes. 
In addition to all this, he takes a very active interest 
in the conduct of his people. This immense power has 
its abuses; in Father Michael’s parish, for instance, 
people are terrified of having a dance at their house, 
and young men and women can meet only in the most 
furtive way. In the next parish, however, there is 
absolute freedom. His dictatorship produces deadness 
or revolt, but not servility. ‘Ireland may be priest- 
ridden, but she refuses to be squire-ridden.” In a 
district where the utmost frankness of speech is per- 
mitted, what is called a lapse in conduct is almost 
unheard of. 

What are his ideals as regards his people? He 
would have a nation of peasant proprietors. The boys 
and girls should marry early, and know as little as 
possible about the dangers and temptations of court- 
ship. The young men should not belong to any danger- 
ous political associations. Catholic Ireland should 
have intellectual distinction, for Father Michael, 
though he talks of well-paid places, has the peasant’s 
disinterested feeling for learning. 
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The Country Trader 


The store stands at a cross-roads and near the chapel. 
Compared with what would be paid on it in the town, 
the rent on the place standing here must be just 
nominal. Other charges on the place must be light 
too. And yet Mr. James Covey’s has as many cus- 
tomers here as have any of the shops in the market- 
town nearby. Scythes, ploughs, and harrows are shown 
outside of it; within there are sacks of flour and sugar, 
bacon, boots, shirts, travelling trunks. Mr. Covey is 
reading over an order just received, “a sack of pollard, 
a pair of boots, a spraying-machine, and a whitewash 
brush.” On the wall behind him is a picture of a 
magnificent liner plunging through the Atlantic. Mr. 
Covey has an agency for a shipping company—that is 
to say, he is emigration agent for the district. He is 
a young man with a bald forehead and blinking eyes. 
I go to Mr. Covey to ask him about a political meeting 
I had thought of attending. He speaks wavering 
words. “I’m sorry . . . I can’t take you to the meet- 
ing... Don’t belong to that party now .. . I’ve 
the post office from the government. My brother is the 
secretary now, but the names aren’t changed yet.” We 
go on to speak of the party. Mr. Covey says, “After 
all now . . . would what they want leave us any the 
better off?’ The man with the blinking eyes and the 
wavering speech becomes representative of the real 
conservative Ireland—of that Ireland that is so pro- 
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foundly sceptical of revolutionary movements and 
revolutionary ideas. 

It is the forenoon of the day, and business in the 
shop is slight. From the back we hear the sound and 
stir of farm life. Mr. Covey’s mother comes into the 
shop. It was she, who, left a widow with a bit of land, 
began the business by making a depot for such articles 
as candles and snuff, salt and tobacco. She lifts her 
head, and one sees a massive face, with living eyes. 
There is something in her face that recalls the look 
of an old priest, someone near the sod, yet having 
authority. She is old but of enduring build, and the 
directing power is still in her gaze. She goes from the 
shop slowly and silently. This woman’s life has suc- 
ceeded. Her son has shop and farm; he is on the 
County Council. A man of cautious enterprises, he has 
many interests. A dairy society was established here 
by the agricultural organization society, but its work- 
ing was delayed through insufficiency of capital. 
James Covey put in enough money to purchase the 
machinery, but on the condition that the co-operative 
society should not extend its operations to a trade in 
eggs, a business which he handles. He is on the com- 
mittee of the dairy society. Recently there was talk 
of forming a co-operative credit society or rural bank. 
The prospect fell through because James Covey, as 
interested in the local joint-stock bank, could not give 
it countenance. 

In the Irish countryside money has increased, and 
the shop-going habit has become more frequent. The 
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farmers sell everything they produce, and buy every- 
thing they consume. They go to the shop for bread, 
butter, bacon, and in the same store they buy seeds 
and ready-made clothing. The organising talent and 
business capacity left in rural Ireland go into the shops, 
and, in a shabby country town, a name across a door 
may represent a large business in trading, farming and 
hotel-keeping. Expenses are small, income steady, 
and there are many opportunities for petty invest- 
ment, and so money accumulates. One often hears of 
a shopkeeper who can dower his daughter with several 
thousand pounds, and of a trader’s widow who can 
put an altar into the chapel at a cost of a thousand 
pounds. In destitute districts in the west these ac- 
cumulations are sometimes made in disreputable ways. 
The farmer is kept in the storekeeper’s power through 
long credit, darkened accounts, usury. The trader who 
carries on such transactions gets the name of being a 
“gombeen man.” Respectable shopkeepers will often 
advance the passage money to the son or daughter of a 
poor debtor, knowing that the earnings coming back to 
the emigrant’s family will return to the shop. 

Leaving Mr. Covey’s and taking the road again, I 
notice as I walk on a mansion standing off the road. 
Like so many landowners’ houses, it stands derelict, 
and through the gateway a herd-boy is driving Mr. 
Covey’s cattle to graze on the demesne. The splendid 
trees look neglected, the garden has gone to waste, the 
laurels make a sort of jungle. The stone-built house 
shows little sign of ruin, though in one of the upper 
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windows a pane is broken. In the top corner of the 
window a swarm of bees has gathered. Outside the 
empty room the bees make a changing cluster of 
jewels. Likely enough, James Covey’s grandfather 
gave unremunerated labour to the building of this fine 
abode. James Covey, the richest man now in the 
place, might come to live in the mansion. But no. 
His cattle graze the demesne land on the eleven 
months’ system, and his chief concern with the place 
is by way of getting the grazing on favourable terms. 


The Road Again 


And now I-have the clouds for company. The 
heather of the bog runs into the deep grass that grows 
each side of the roadway. Big, broad-leaved poplars 
stand up and take the light of noon. The bog that is 
on each side of the road has colour and expanse; the 
bog-myrtles have the sun upon their leaves; there are 
black patches where the bog has been cut to the ooze; 
against the blackness of the cut-away bog the cana- 
vaun or bog-cotton shows a few tremulous white 
heads. 

So far the empty brown road has gone between low 
ditches or earth-fences. Now untidy hedgerows begin 
to hem it in; the fields alongside have no cultivation; 
in one, a party of crows is making savage depredation; 
in another five or six head of young black cattle huddle 
themselves together; they are strangers still to this 
part of the country. 
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The Market Town 


Besides its main street the town has a road that 
goes off like the single arm of a sign-post. It opens to 
the brown region of the bog while the main street leads 
towards the grazing country. In the street that strag- 
gles a little way along the bog road the houses are 
thatched, and some of them show a cup and saucer in 
the window as a sign that refreshment is provided 
within. Here there is the cart-builder’s stall: I am 
always taken by the round, bright-coloured wheels that 
are soon to travel on the roads. They stand against 
the wall of their maker’s house. Inside the stall a 
boy, his bare feet in the shavings and sawdust, is being 
dared by two others to lift the bar of the axle. The 
cart is on the stocks, and the cart-maker is planing 
the timbers: he tells me of the many timbers that go 
into the cart—deal for the body, larch for the shafts, 
ash for the round of the wheel, and oak for the felloes. 

The Irish country town is in nearly every case harsh 
and ugly; it has been built by people who are pastoral: 
the street is wide for the movement of herds. Four 
out of every five shops are public-houses. In the depths 
of these shops one can see sacks of lime, bacon, reap- 
ing-hooks. All the business of the town is parasitic 
except the business carried on by the harness-maker, 
the cooper and the cart-builder, and that is going down. 

There is neither fair nor market to-day, and the 
town looks dead. Before the steps of the court-house 
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three or four men are standing: their appearance is 
provincial rather than rural; they are the members of 


the local council and they have been in session to- 
day. Three or four young men with a certain fierce- 
ness in their aspect assemble near. They have ash- 
plants in their hands and they look as if they could be 
troublesome. There has been a question of awarding 
labourers’ cottages at the council meeting, and one 
party, evidently, has not been given what they looked 
for. The groups break up, the men part, shaking 
their ash-plants and shouting threats at each other. 


Old Structures: New Uses 


At the outskirts of the town there is a building of a 
kind that is to be seen in each of the two or three 
important towns of an Irish county. It is as big as the 
convent and as massive as the military barrack: it is 
the building that, until just now, was known as “The 
Workhouse,” “The Poorhouse,” ‘“The Union.” 

Built in the forties the Workhouses that are all 
through the Irish country have a character of their 
own. Extensive, massive, stone-built, they look as if 
they had been put up to endure for centuries. How- 
ever, like the harbours built where no ships could come 
in, like the roads made to lead to no particular place 
(Relief Works!), like the Constabulary and the Coer- 
cion Acts, these Workhouses were a concomitant of 
Irish landlordism, and, with the social changes that 
gave the people on the land security of holding, and a 
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“fair” instead of a competitive rent, they have become 
out of date. The Workhouses used to give shelter to 
men, women, and children, to vagrants, to the desti- 
tute and to the imbecile of the county. 

There are not so many of the vagrant and the des- 
titute now, and there are other agencies for their help- 
ing. The Workhouse has become the County Home; 
it is now partly an alms-house for old people, partly 
an infirmary and hospital. Here, the Workhouse or 
the County Home is in charge of nuns. 

So few are the folk to be cared for in the place that 
there is a project to turn the offices, wards, and rooms 
into dwelling-houses, or else to offer the building to 
some enterprise for a factory. I come to the place on 
the evening when the project is to be discussed by some 
of the town’s people. I go in through the massive 
gateway. Between the gateway and the house-entrance 
there is a garden that was once well-cared for: in it 
are lilacs in blossom and fuchsias; beyond is a great 
patch of cabbages. And in the garden are the three 
men I had come to talk with—the Editor, the Curate, 
and the young Doctor. 

They are going to a conference in the Board Room; 
what is to be done with the building is to be decided 
at it. I look towards a group of old men who are stand- 
ing or moving about at the other side of the garden. 
Are these all of the inmates of the County Home, I 
ask. 

There are others, too, I am told. Unmarried 
mothers. I hear how many there are in the place: 
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thirty. The number is surprisingly high. Twenty 
years ago, I say, there would not have been so many 
here. 

Not half so many, the Editor says. 

The Curate holds the guerilla warfare was respon- 
sible; it broke down the old restraints—boys on the 
trun, girls carrying despatches. ‘We were prepared 
for it,’ he says; “we are not so harsh about it as we 
used to be a few years ago.” 

Public opinion is not so harsh about it, either, the 
Editor says. A girl no longer runs out of the country 
or hides herself away. The child is born in a place 
like this, and the whole affair is noticed. He didn’t 
think that there was much of an increase in illegitimate 
births; it was that they were less concealed. 

But the Curate assured us that there was a break- 
down in the old restraints; it was temporary, he 
thought; the old restraints would be again observed. 

The young Doctor was glad that the Curate did not 
think that the morale of the people was going down 
a bit. He did not think it was himself. He knew 
that the standard of living was higher than it used to 
be—the young people were better dressed, they in- 
sisted upon having surroundings somewhat better than 
their elders had been satisfied with. The women had 
more insistence upon this higher standard of living 
than the men had. But the men were more sober than 
used to be the case in that part of the country, and 
that sobriety was helping to raise the standard. The 
health of the people was good, he thought. But many 
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of the women, old and young, suffered from too much 
tea-drinking—stomach-trouble was the general com- 
plaint, and it came from living on sups of tea—bad 
teeth was a cause, too. 

The Editor blamed the country people and the 
people of the little towns for not being more alive to 
what co-operative production and co-operative buying 
and selling could do for them. He was going to speak 
about co-operation to the people who were coming in 
to building now... . 

The Curate thought that the language-movement 
would come to dominate the mind of the country. The 
Editor was doubtful if Gaelic could be spread even 
with the aid that was now being given to it—the 
teaching of it in the schools of the Free State. The 
Curate was very sure that there would be a revival, 
and with that revival the language would be spread 
and would be made current. He based his certainty 
on a mysticism that is often in Irish political thought 
—without the Gaelic language Ireland would become 
assimilated to England and America. That would be 
the end of the Irish nation. But the Irish nation could 
not come to an end. Therefore, the language would 
be spread and would be made current. 

He went on to say something that was true and 
that was enlightening. The Irish people, he said, were 
above everything else a missionary people. In the 
days of their greatest intellectual vitality, in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, missionary work was what they 
were drawn to. All the successful Irish movements 
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have been missions, carried on with missionary zeal. 
Sinn Fein originally was carried on as a mission to 
the country. All this was revealing. And then he 
went on to say that it was only the language-movement 
that could arouse this missionary zeal. 

I thought that the spreading of Gaelic and the mak- 
ing of it current through the country was a task as 
difficult as any country ever undertook. I had been 
in an Irish-speaking district, and I thought that eco- 
nomic conditions in it were so bad and the people had 
so much self-distrust that it was hard to think of the 
place becoming a centre for the spread of a language 
and a culture. Most of the other Gaelic-speaking dis- 
tricts, according to what I had heard, were in the same 
condition. His reply was, at least, heroic. ‘The 
Gaelic-speaking districts are not the cradles of the 
language; they are the vestibules to its tomb. Gaelic 
can only be spread, as English was spread through Ire- 
land, from the centres of power and population. We 
must use the schools and all the agencies of the gov- 
ernment to spread the language. And when the mis- 
sionary zeal of the country rises on behalf of the 
language, it will spread it and make it current through 
these agencies.” 

The protagonists of the Gaelic idea talk as if the 
language meant everything. Bound up with the lan- 
guage, however, there is in their minds the idea of a 
social order—a national life in which there will be a 
distinctive and varied culture. They have been spoken 
about as backworldsmen, but they have a vision of a 
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new social order in Ireland. Those who are striving 
to realize the idea of a co-operative organization are 
planning for a new social order, too. But they have 
not done anything like as much as the protagonists of 
the Gaelic idea have done already. And the reason, 
perhaps, is that the idea of co-operation is being handed 
down to the people from above, whereas the idea of 
re-Gaelicising the country belongs to men and women 
who are really of the people. 

But what does one mean by a social order? By a 
social order I mean an establishment in which every 
member may receive a portion of the social well-being 
—some share of the education, the culture, the comfort, 
the security which have been attained to and to which 
additions are always being made. And the establish- 
ment should not be a copy of an establishment some- 
where else; it should have the distinction of its locality 
and the distinction of the race that has built it up and 
that uses it. Take this little town—or rather, this 
heaped-up village—that we are in now. Such social 
well-being as there is here is only grudgingly shared. 
No attempt is being made to add to it, or to give what 
there is of it any original or any distinctive cast. 
There is no park here; there is no public music; there 
is no library, no collection of pictures. The education 
to be got here is only elementary, and there is no one 
here who would strive to make it wider, deeper, or 
more interesting. Those who have acquired money 
here would never think of benefiting anyone except an 
immediate relation; they would never think of doing 
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something for the community or giving something to 
the community (Ireland is woefully wanting in the 
public-benefactor class). And because the social order 
here is so rudimentary, so much a bad copy of another 
social order, so filled with pettinesses and exclusive- 
nesses, the possibilities for recreation, education, cul- 
ture, advancement of any kind, for any individual here 
are at a minimum. 

A new social order has got to be created. The co- 
operative movement, by stressing production, by secur- 
ing more ample returns for the producer, by binding 
people together in a bond of economic interest, will, 
in time, do much towards the creation of a new social 
order. The enthusiast for the spread of Gaelic, by 
giving people fragments of a Gaelic tradition that 
they had well-nigh forgotten, by communicating to 
them an ardent vision of a distinctive civilisation, has 
already done much to change the mode of life in such 
places as this. The Gaelic idealist and the co-operative 
idealist should work together: if co-operation comes 
into the consciousness of the people as a means of re- 
storing and integrating the distinctive Irish state, it 
will be made effective, for it will be pushed on with 
the Irish missionary zeal. 

Meanwhile, the young people get tired of staying in 
this shut-in, unlovely little town. The girls get tired 
of it sooner than the young men. There is no chance 
for them economically, and, what is more oppressive 
at the moment, no way of entertaining themselves is 
being offered to them. The girl behind the counter 
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in a little shop gets dissatisfied with her meagre wage, 
gets discontented with her employer’s pettiness, gets 
filled up with the tedium of a place in which there is 
no public place to sit in or walk in, no hall in which 
to have a dance. In a while, as she herself says, she 
“hoists her sails for America.” Some aunt or cousin 
sends her the passage-money; she goes over and enters 
domestic service, and in a while she sends back for a 
brother or a sister. The young men are only auxiliaries 
in Ireland’s army of emigrants—the young women 
form the real force. And most of the young women 
leave the country for the reason that there is no social 
order in it to which they might become attached. 

But now, in the Board Room, the Editor is upon 
his feet; I listen to him from where I stand near the 
door. A couple of young men should be sent to 
Denmark... . 


Midland Story: Marriage 
I 


The Cunliffe house was illuminated; a candle was 
lighted in the kitchen window, a lamp burned in the 
upper bedroom, and another candle in the lower bed- 
room. This illumination was the sign of some excite- 
ment in the house. A marriage was being arranged, 
and the party on the other side were to visit Cunliffe’s 
this evening. 


Michael Cunliffe had for living children Martin, 
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John and Julia, Matt and Rose, Francis, and Ellen. 
Three were at home, John, Francis, and Ellen; John 
was the eldest of these and the farm would come to 
him, and Francis was a young fellow working on land 
until he could make some settlement for himself. 
Ellen had just passed the age when she was referred 
to as “the gearcallach” and spoken to as “Sis” by 
the people who came into the house. She had the 
look which a Connachtman saw in the women of the 
Midlands, Udsgue faoz thalamh, “Water under the 
ground.” This young girl with her copper-coloured 
hair and shrewd eyes could hold her own in a game 
of intrigue. 

Although lights were in the windows it was still the 
early dusk of an autumn day. Francis had brought 
up the horse. The cattle were coming up the long 
bohereen that led from the road. Michael Cunliffe 
walked behind his cattle. On his left hand were some 
acres of tumbled bog and waste ground where rushes 
stood beside pools of water. The ground on his right 
hand showed the black soil of the bog. The potatoes 
were being dug, and on the ridge were spectral potato- 
stalks. Back of the house there was a tillage field, a 
pasture field and a meadow with aftergrass. Forty 
years before Cunliffe had come into the place from a 
neighbouring county. It was after the famine, land 
-was cheap and he got about thirty acres of land, good 
and bad, at a low rent. He had built the house him- 
self; he had dug the clay out of the pit, mixed it and 
raised his walls foot by foot. Friends had helped him 
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to lay the long beams that held the roof. He had 
woven branches through the beams and had his roof 
thatched with the straw of his crop. Michael Cun- 
liffe had been living with kin of his, the Markeys, and 
when the house was built he had married a woman 
who was a far out member of the family. Michael’s 
wife was no longer living. 

The horse was stabled at the end of the byre. After 
Francis had gone into the house his father remained 
with the cattle, Michael would praise a woman by 
saying that she was kind to a cow, or a young man by 
saying he had a good hand on a horse. His byre was 
a second household. He had pride in his horse and his 
cattle and he had comradeship with them. 

He was stroking down the horse when the car with 
the visitors turned off the road on to the bohereen. 

The Cunliffes had gone far to make an alliance for 
John. They were fairly secure and they expected a 
good dowry with the woman that would come info the 
house. A well-off and respected farmer in the County 
Leitrim, John Owens, was on the look-out for a good 
match for his daughter Mary, and he and Michael 
Cunliffe had come together at fair. Subsequently John 
had visited at the Owens’ house. Negotiations had 
reached the stage when the other party might look over 
the Cunliffes’ ways and means. Mary was making the 
visit with her people. When they came to the yard, 
Michael came out of the byre and welcomed them to 
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John Owens had observed the ground between the 
road and the house. They went into the byre and then 
they looked at the sow that had her second litter. The 
car outside and the cart were appraised as good 
vehicles, the stack of turf showed a plentiful supply, 
and the hay was well saved. The pair went into the 
field at the back of the house and looked at two well- 
grown calves that were on the stubble. Then they 
went into the meadow and stopped before a young 
horse. 

“He'll be worth twenty pounds at the Fair of 
Cahirmona,” said John Owens. 

“More,” said Michael Cunliffe. 

“Not much more.” 

“Three pounds more.” 

“Ay, I'd give that for him.” There were a few 
sheep on the meadow. 

“They belong to my son, Francis,” said Michael 
Cunliffe. ‘He'll be settling for himself soon. Now 
Pll tell you what’s coming to the boy. There’s forty 
pounds in the bank for him, and he has the little stock 
that you see. There was talk of him marrying a young 
woman that has a farm beyond this. But I hear that 
he has fallen into fancy with a girl that’s back from 
America. I believe they'd have enough between them 
to take a little farm and stock it.” 

“The girls that come back from America are wasted 
before they settle down here,” said John Owens. 

“You're right,” said Michael. “But I’d like you 
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to know that whatever happens, Francis won't be 
taking anything off the farm.” 

“JT like your way of doing,” said John Owens, “and 
I like the look of the place. I'd like half of Mary’s 
fortune to be left with the young people.” 

“No, John.” Iewon’t listento'thar atalk? 

“I want the young people to have the handling of 
some money.” 

“Well, there’s no use saying one thing and meaning 
another. I must have the grasp of everything in the 
place. It all came from me and it all must stay with 
me as long as ’m above ground. Ellen has to get her 
fortune out of it, and everything else that’s in my purse 
and place will go to your daughter and my son.” 

“How much do you think Pm thinking of giving 
with Mary?” 

“Two hundred pounds.” 

“I’m not altogether as well off as that.” 

“I won't be bargaining with you. If you don’t say 
two hundred pounds, John, we won’t talk of a mar- 
Tlage.” 

“Well, Pll say two hundred pounds. It’s more than 
we thought of when we were young, but times are 
changed, and changed for the better, thank God. Two 
hundred pounds. Here’s my hand to you.” 

“Saotghail fada agat.” 

Then they went into the house. John and Francis 
were standing before the fire in the kitchen, and 
Michael Cunliffe briefly told them the terms of the 
engagement. He was satisfied. Ellen came from the 
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upper room and announced that supper was ready. 
Before each place there was a plate of roast goose and 
ham, and a glass of whisky was beside each plate. 
Mary was seated with her hands on her lap. She 
looked at the picture of the Virgin that was over the 
bed. Under it was a withered branch of last Palm 
Sunday. Some affection for her surroundings began 
to come into Mary’s mind. John came to her and 
pressed her to drink a glass of whisky. Her voice was 
high-pitched with nervousness. ‘As true as God is 
over me,” she said, “I'll take none.” “Td rather 
have a girl that drank before my face than the one 
that would go behind the door and do it,” said Michael 
Cunliffe. “Drink it,” said her father. “Stand up with 
John Cunliffe and drink the glass.” “Drink it, Mary, 
lamb,” said her mother. Her face was red with blushes 
when she drank the glass. Then she sat still and John 
held her hand. ‘Long life to ye both,” said Michael. 
“You are both of honest people. And may they be 
honest, them you leave behind you.” Some simplicity 
in Mary’s thought and speech gave Ellen, who had 
been a monitress in the school, a touch of patronage 
towards her. She thought of Mary as coming from a 
remote and uncivilised place, and her want of self- 
possession seemed part of her barbarism. When the 
Owens were returning, John Cunliffe went some miles 
with them. It was near morning when he came back, 
and he and his father sat talking until they went out 
to their work. 

Two weeks after, John married, and Mary Owens 
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came into Michael Cunliffe’s house. Francis got 
married in the spring. When the elder brother brings 
in a wife, the young girl who was the daughter becomes 
the step-daughter of the house. Cunliffe’s house no 
longer stood for a single interest—there was John 
and Mary’s interest, there was her father’s, and there 
was Ellen’s own interest. The younger girl was sub- 
ject to Mary. She would be sent out for turf when she 
wanted to read, and bid milk the cows when she wanted 
to dress for the evening. These things Ellen had done 
before, but she had done them in the interest of the 
indivisible Cunliffe household. Now her duties were 
a tribute of labour. 


II 


She brought in the turf of an evening and sat down 
by the fire. Bridget Rush was there, and there was no 
one else in the house. Bridget used to go from house 
to house, knitting stockings and mending clothes. She 
was every one’s familiar. ‘I’m thinking of getting a 
good husband for you, Miss Cunliffe,” she said. ‘Who 
would he be?” asked Ellen. “A fine young man that 
has just come back from America.” “Hugh Daly, 
is it?’ “Indeed it is Hugh Daly.” Ellen had con- 
sidered Hugh Daly. His American clothes set him 
off well, and besides, he was a well-built, good-looking 
fellow. Hugh Daly was settling down on a farm that 
his father had not minded over-well. But before tak- 
ing root he had let himself out in two or three drink- 
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ing bouts, and when in these he had not been behind in 
using the strong hand. ‘He'll be a steady man when 
he begins to put his little place in trim,” said Bridget 
Rush. “They say it’s a poor place,” said Ellen: 
“Well, if a woman came in with a fair fortune they 
could make it a tidy place in a few years.” “Katie, 
his sister, has to get her fortune out of the place,” said 
Ellen. “I’m not asking what your fortune is, daugh- 
. ter,” said Bridget Rush, “but your father, sure, would 
give a fortune with you that would let Hugh settle 
with Katie, and give ye a good start.” 

She met Hugh Daly in a house where there was a 
dance. He addressed her as “Miss Cunliffe,” and 
asked her to dance with him. There was good- 
humoured swinging and squeezing, but Ellen Cunliffe 
had a prestige that kept her clear of these familiarities. 
The girls and the young men went home in groups and 
not in couples. Hugh Daly walked beside Ellen and 
two or three other girls. In a week Ellen and her 
sister Rose knew that he was on for making a match. 
Sometimes when Ellen was there he would come into 
Rose’s house, and when she was going home he would 
take the road with her. Ona market day in Cahirmona 
he entertained them, and on his way back he told Rose 
of his regard for Ellen. It was agreed that he should 
make a proposal to Michael Cunliffe that week. 

He did not tell Rose what dowry he expected with 
Ellen. These were his circumstances. Hugh Daly’s 
sister lived on the farm, and she would have to get her 
portion out of it. Moreover, his father had been a 
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drinking man, and the farm was badly wasted. The 
evening that he went to her father’s Ellen stayed at 
her sister’s house. Hugh Daly came in. He was 
angry; the dowry that her father had spoken of was 
little. ‘Your father wants to make little of me,” he 
said. ‘Eighty pounds is what he’d give for your for- 
tune; no more than that. If it was anybody else that 
asked for you he’d have said a hundred. The world 
knows that Katie has to get her money and that there’s 
hardly any stock on the farm.”” He parted from Ellen, 
still in a temper. 

Ellen cried when he had gone, and for consolation 
Rose gave her some practical advice. She went back 
to the house. Her father had to go to a fair early at 
some far-off place, and he was asleep in the settle in 
the kitchen. John and Mary were in the room above. 
She put out the light and sat by the fire that was 
covered over with ashes. She heard Mary talking in 
the room above. “Where would she get a hundred 
pounds when everybody gets their rightful share? 
My father’s money wasn’t given to make a big for- 
tune for Ellen Cunliffe.’ Mary was jealous of the 
thought that Ellen claimed a dowry that was any- 
thing like the dowry she had brought into the house. 
“Me that had the biggest fortune that came into this 
townland. Never will Hugh Daly bring her into his 
house,” Mary said again. 

She swore by the beam of her father’s roof that she 
would leave that house triumphantly, and marry Hugh 
Daly. She sat there by the fire until it was nearly 
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dawn. Then her father arose and she got him break- 
fast. He ate by candlelight. ‘Hugh Daly,” he said, 
speaking about the young man’s visit, “isn’t the first 
that spoke about you.” “I wouldn’t care to marry 
any other man,” said Ellen. ‘‘That’s the talk of a 
young girl.” “I’m in earnest, father,” she said. When 
he was going out of the door she put her hands on his 
face. “I ama young girl,” she said, “the youngest you 
have. And you wouldn’t have me stay long in this 
house and be made little of_by the stranger-woman in 
the room above.” Her father made no answer to her. 
But she saw that he looked back to where she stood in 
the doorway. 

He got a good price for the horse he brought to the 
fair. That evening, very privately, he gave his daugh- 
ter ten pounds of the price he had got, and then stood 
looking out of the window, thinking of the stock which 
that ten pounds would have helped to buy. ‘Mary is 
good,” he said to Ellen at another time, “and she 
means good to you.” Ellen’s grievance against her 
sister-in-law was subsiding; she knew that she was 
good-natured and that she would have to count on her 
good nature. 

She claimed the eggs laid on the farm for her per- 
quisite for the year. Mary did not put any obstacle 
in the way of her getting them; indeed, she got to be 
very sympathetic, and would take the eggs to the mar- 
ket herself, as she was better at getting a good price 
for them than Ellen was. The money got in this 
way was added to Ellen’s dowry. Money was made 
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up, and after a few months Ellen had a dowry that 
the Dalys would consider. She married Hugh within 
the year, bringing into the house a dowry of just a 
hundred pounds. 


III 


Ellen is now the mother of five children, and 
four of them are fine boys. She lives too near her 
brother’s for perfect accord to be between the two 
families. She does not forget that she came into Hugh 
Daly’s house with a fortune less than he asked, or 
that the portion she brought was made up with a con- 
tribution from the share going to Mary and John. 
She has the mocking tongue that often breaks the 
peace between the two houses. At school her children 
are kept in competition with Mary’s children, who are 
rude and somewhat dull. Michael, Mary’s eldest boy, 
was in Ellen’s house one evening when I was there. He 
had given a foolish answer to the priest, who had 
spoken to the children on the road. Ellen was laugh- 
ing over the adventure, but she had a laugh that left 
it hard to say whether she laughed with the boy or 
laughed at him. Michael knew enough of his aunt 
to discover the mockery in her mind. “Do you ever 
say your prayers, Ellen!” said he. “I do, in troth,” 
said Ellen. “Tl tell you, Michael,” said she, “what 
I prayed for last night. I prayed that I would see 
ten cows, a horse and car before this house, and that 
I would see your place with only an ass and a goat. 
But Michael, a chara,” said she, “I’m only talking. 
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We're the one blood, and what could I wish but good 
luck to you?” She was sincere in both attitudes. And 
before Michael went she was teasing him again. Her 
formula reminded me of the opening of that splendid 
tale, ““The Little Brawl of Allen.” ‘‘Well, thanks be 
to God,” said Finn, “we’re all at peace. It’s a long 
time since we were at peace before. Indeed, we 
weren’t at peace, Goll, since the day I killed your 
father.” 


[ss] 


PART II 
Abroad in Breifny 


f | ‘uz band played the tune that went to the 
words.— 


In came the Captain’s daughter, 
The Captain of the Yeos, 
Saying, “Brave United Irishmen, 
We'll ne’er again be foes.” 


And the racial difference that made it wonderful for 
a daughter of a man of the Plantation to speak to 
one who took the Irish side still lived in the face of a 
girl who looked from a window in that street—a girl 
with blond hair and pale blue eyes. At the other side 
of the street, standing at her doorway, was a young 
woman whose face and figure were really of that coun- 
try: her black hair was heavy as the crown of a bar- 
barian queen; her eyes were full and grey, quickening 
into a proud intelligence. In the town the strings of 
shops were shuttered, for it was Sunday, and the 
people gathered at their windows or stood at their door- 
ways. ‘The stream of sunshine should have made for 
a Southern exuberance, but the crowd here was silent 
and unimpassioned. 

Men and girls were selling fruit and we got the 
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good savor of apples. A beggar went round the skirts 
of the crowd, a boy with a twisted body, a yellow face, 
and a begging lip that turned spiteful when one re- 
pulsed him. He had come from Dublin in the excur- 
sion train; so had the Cockney mandoline-players, the 
brazen-faced girl and her boy-comrade. A fair, hand- 
some, smiling woman was in charge of a roulette-table 
that was surrounded by people. Her banter was 
Rabelaisian, and her vocabulary was always the vulgar 
English of the towns. ‘Play on, gentlemen, I’m only 
here for a holiday, and all I want is a gob-warmer. 
Now, little girls, run home and milk the ducks. Here 
you are, long fellow—if I had only an egg Id give 
you the shell. Don’t leave the Red idle. Begorra, 
the Yellow Men are beating out the White.” 


The band drew us together and paraded us into the 
Market Square. The politicians, journalists, and local 
men of the movement had their places on the platform 
and we were packed around. For three hours we 
endured their speeches. Not we, but the band, be- 
came impatient. Its spokesman went behind the plat- 
form and interviewed a young idealist who was about 
to deliver himself in speech. ‘The band is waiting,” 
he said significantly. “Ud advise you to get done with 
talking,” he said to the speaker succeeding. “I tell you 
the band has something else to do besides listening to 
speeches.” To the disgust of the band another speaker 
came forward. From him the spokesman received a 
reply that was like a lash across the face. Then there 
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went on the platform a well-dressed young man with a 
waxed moustache and wearing a neat reddish tie: in 
a moment we recognized him as one who could harden 
the emotion of the crowd; whatever point the meeting 
had was made by him. Almost we forgot the band. 
But during his speech the band was preparing its coup. 
Simultaneously with the last word the signal was 
hoisted, and the demonstration as regards human 
articulation was over. 


Again the Road 


As I left the town I came on three of the bad 
people of the Irish roads—two men and a woman of 
the tinker tribe. The boss-tinker held up a cur by 
the back of the neck, offering to sell it to me. The 
other was chasing a crow that had been dropped out 
of the nest. I passed by, and when I looked back 
the first had taken up his bass and the ash-plant that 
was his walking-stick, and was parading a yard ahead 
of the miserable woman, his mate. The other tinker 
was casting stones at the young jackdaws that had 
been discoursing amongst themselves in their habita- 
tions above in the green branches of a lime tree. 

They are the gypsies of Ireland, these tinkers. Even 
in our time many of them had a special dialect of 
Irish, the ‘“Shelta’”’; Kuno Meyer recovered some of it 
from an Irish tinker in Liverpool. What is their ori- 
gin? Perhaps they have no particular origin and are 
just peasant-folk who have strayed out or who have 
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been turned out on the road. There is a theory that 
they may be the remnant of the servile groups that 
we glimpse at the beginning of Irish history—‘“‘Rivet- 
folk” and so on—who were outside the Gaelic organ- 
isation. Or perhaps they are the descendants of some 
of the “Norse fighters’ that the Irish chieftains em- 
ployed—“‘the galloglasses,” the Galloglaich. 

They mend tin-ware; they barter and steal, and they 
go from fair to fair. They marry young and perhaps 
they marry often. A young tinker whom I met in 
another place spoke to me of the one with him as his 
wife,—‘“‘the woman.” “You are young to be married,” 
I said toher. “I am not over-old,” she said. I judged 
she was not; she was a lumpish girl of about sixteen. 
“They to be married!” a farmer’s girl said of them 
with great scorn. “They lep’ the budget together, and 
that’s all the marriage that there is between tinkers.” 
‘What’s the tinker’s curse?’ I asked a knowledgable 
man once. “I will tell you,’ he said. “They never 
go under a roof, and this is what they say as they 
pass by your house or mine.— 


You build houses! Aye, like the crows, you put stick and 
stick together: 

May I see a scatter of sticks, and the kites a-chase through 
the wood! 

You live man and wife, you say—like the goats, two and two 
a-tether, 

For fear ye should reach to the hedge-tops, and the wild 
taste get in your blood. 


Part of the late history of this country could be told 
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through the great houses that I can see from the road. 
Fine avenues lead up to them, but the mansions are 
falling into ruin. These houses were built, the records 
say, at the cost of four pence half-penny per day per 
man. Labor in men and horses was forced from the 
tenants. Sometimes the building was helped by gov- 
ernment subsidy, for these great houses were adminis- 
trative centres, and, in disaffected districts, barracks. 
I know a deserted mansion along the way where the 
doors and window-shutters are painted to look like 
wood; they are of iron, and they have gun-holes in 
doors and shutters. But by the time they had built 
them the Protestant gentry of Ireland had sold out 
their parliament, and a decay following on loss of 
function set in. What is the after-history of those 
who owned the mansions? They make “‘clearances,”’ 
turning the peasants off lands that are then turned into 
pastures; they arm the Orange lodges that they had 
fostered as a means of dividing their tenants; they 
decline into impotence; they have to sell out their 
lands; they are presented with a “‘bonus,” and they 
drift away. The houses they built fall into the decay 
that soon overtakes the deserted house. And the class 
that has succeeded the old landlord class has not the 
wish to move into them nor the means to keep them up. 

The O’ Reilly clann was once paramount here. Hav- 
ing reconquered them from the invaders they held these 
lands with tenures more absolute than in the days 
of the undisturbed Celtic polity, for they were able to 
plant everywhere men of their own kin and name. 
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Fifteen castles belonging to lords of the O’Reilly name 
were in this territory of West Breifny: now, “‘the sites, 
and the sites only of most of these ancient castles can 
still be located. The buildings themselves have wholly 
perished.” The O’Reillys were famous for their 
cavalry, and could send seven hundred horsemen into 
the field. Alas, their forces acted as a check upon 
the effort of the greatest of the Irish Princes, Hugh 
O’Neill, Prince of Tir-owen. The O’Neills were over- 
lords; in the O’Reillys they had very unruly vassals. 


Romance from History 


Until important epochs in Irish history have been 
given movement, vividness and depth by a romantic 
rendering they will remain obscure to us. What is 
wanted is some statement that will resume through a 
typical figure the great episodes in a certain epoch. 
And that can be done only by a great artist who 
possesses racial feeling to the full and who has a 
sense of the national destiny—in other words there 
is need for a writer who will do for Irish history what 
Gogol did for Cossack history in “Taras Bulba,” and 
what the writer of “The Glory of Don Ramona” has 
done for the Spain of the Moorish decadence. Per- 
haps the reason why this has not been done is that the 
formal historians have been too occupied in attack and 
defence to give a picture that is complete and that has 
in it elements of life that an artist can augment and 
| perpetuate. This state of affairs is changing: Ireland 
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has now historians who are giving us real glimpses 
into the Irish past. 

One can glimpse a fine story in the sort of life that 
was here after the wars of the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The duine wasail, the gentlemen, in this as 
in other parts of Ireland, took service abroad as soldiers 
of fortune. Some stayed here, however. It would be 
a theme for a romantic novelist to trace the career of 
one or another of these proud Milesians living on the 
edges of the lands that had passed into the possession 
of Cromwell’s or William’s soldiers. Tradition tells 
of an Edmund O’Reilly, great-grandson of the soldier 
who had checked Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers, and 
grandson of the soldier who had inflicted defeat on the 
Williamite army of De Ginkle. He was permitted 
to settle on a farm of poor land. One day a noble 
gentleman mounted on a splendid horse visited the 
neighbourhood in search of him. The peasantry, fear- 
ing the stranger meant some injury to him, denied any 
knowledge of him. ‘Edmund on hearing this was 
much troubled, for he knew it was one of his own 
relatives come from abroad to seek him out. Further 
tidings of the stranger he never heard.’’ We can see 
the descendants of the lords who for five hundred years 
had been paramount in West Breifny, in the words of 
one of the native historians, ‘‘melt into the peasantry.” 
But one of them, a descendant of Edmund, met with 
a chance that gave him a place in history. This was 
Andrew O’Reilly who was one of the Cavan leaders 
of the revolutionary United Irishmen. ‘Following a 
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skirmish with the King’s army in Ballanagh he was 
captured through the treachery of his host in County 
Meath, was tried and sentenced to death; but his sen- 
tence was afterwards commuted to one of penal servi- 
tude for life in Botany Bay. He was rescued on the 
high seas by a French man-of-war. He rose to fame 
in the army of Napoleon. During the French retreat 
from Spain he held Wellington in check for a day, on 
the hilly road above Saragossa, by which he saved the 
French army from capture.” Tradition says of him 
that he was “like all the descendants of Colonel Ed- 
mund Buidhe, black-haired and swarthy in com- 
plexion.” In far Havana there is a street named from 
one of the O’Reillys. 

Are there any left who can claim descent from the 
owners of the castles the walls or the sites of which 
we look on as we go through this territory? A 
local historian writes, ‘Seated around the homely fire- 
side, the writer felt that the tale told was no invention 
of bard or romancer; it was history accurately pre- 
served. ‘Aye sure it’s true enough, we come of the old 
stock,’ said the old man of over eighty years, who 
sat in the chimney nook. The fiery sparkle of youth 
glinted again in his eyes, through the mist of years, and 
his face beamed with honest pride at the mention of the 
O’Reillys. ‘What branch of the O’Reillys do you come 
from? Where is your ancient burial-ground? And 
how came you to settle here?’ The old man’s response 
echoed through the oak beamed kitchen. 

“We are descended from the O’Reillys of Beltur- 
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bet Castle. The site of our old stronghold there can 
still be seen, and the bones of our kindred are lying 
in Drumlane.’ His voice took on a sad turn, and he 
continued. ‘Drumlane holds the dust of fightin’ Hugh 
O’Reilly, who fell under the standard of Hugh O'Neill. 
If you are any good at deciphering epitaphs on moss- 
grown stones, try Drumlane graveyard. You will find 
there the tombstone of the O’Reillys. The carving 
may be worn, but examine it carefully and you will 
find an oak-tree and a few lines of the O’Reillys’ war 
song. During the plantation of Cavan we were hunted 
about from post to pillar, and sometime in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century we settled in Castle- 
tara. Sure enough, our family to-day hold exclusive 
right to the tombstone in Drumlane, if to little else.’ ” 


Contemporaries 


Two countrymen with a pair of greyhounds in 
leash come out of a gateway. As we went some of the 
way together I asked one of them who had owned the 
mansion that was at the end of the avenue they had 
come along. ‘“O’Rourke, Prince of Breifny,” said he, 
good-humouredly. “Did you not know that this is 
the place Thomas Moore meant in the song, ‘The 
Valley lay Smiling before Me’? Troth, it is.’ They 
went their way then. Later, I encountered them in a 
wayside public house. The hounds were there, stand- 
ing together, one head above the other, a fine group. 
I remembered that a foreign sculptor once told me that 
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of all he had seen in Ireland what he admired most 
were the hounds; he was a fine sculptor of hounds 
himself. “This is a good dog,” I said, patting one 
eager head. “Ah, but the other,” said the owner im- 
pressively, “the other was a runner-up for the cup.” 
They had been at a coursing-match: every year for 
forty years they had been at it. They had prolonged 
their boyhood, these gentle, good-humoured men: they 
were happy in their fellowship and happy in their 
possessions; they enjoyed their tramp across the hills, 
their refreshment on the wayside, the raillery they 
directed at the outsider, myself. 

The tinkers were approaching by the time we left 
the public-house—the man with the bass and ash-plant 
first, the woman dragging after him, and the un- 
attached tinker following with the cur-dog. They 
stood for a while in random consultation, and then 
they moved within. These particular tinkers did not 
seem to be loath to go under the roof of a public- 
house. 

They passed me again, and they were singing to- 
gether, and seemed happy enough. But when I came 
upon them farther down the road the woman was cry- 
ing. She called out to me, “O sir, sir, he has cut me. 
Look, I’m bleeding.’ I spoke to her; the man hardly 
interested himself in the proceedings. ‘She fell into 
a ditch,” he said, without caring whether I accepted the 
statement or not. ‘He cut me with the ash-plant 
across the cheek. Look, I’m bleeding from it.” Sure 
enough, there was a red spot upon her cheek. “If she 
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had kept sober she wouldn’t have fallen into the ditch.” 
He called the dog, ““Here, Guff, Guff—where’s the dog 
gone to?’ He was not interested in the complaints the 
woman made; he was interested in finding the dog. 
We went along the road in a string, the three tinkers 
and myself. They were a scrubby and undersized lot. 
The man with the bass had a certain rotundity and a 
certain prophecy of obtaining his satisfactions. 

The unattached tinker now joined in the hunt for 
Guff, and the two men went off together. The woman 
sat by the roadside, crying to herself. She wore an 
ugly black cape and an ugly black straw hat. She 
sat for a while, miserable, with hanging mouth and 
tears down her face. When I came up with them again 
one of the men was saying to the other, “He struck 
me with his belt; then I hit him, and he knocked me 
down. I called over the Hearseman to save me.” 
“What did he do?’ “He knocked Mac down. He 
had no coat on, and my waistcoat was pulled off with- 
out me taking off the coat; the back was pulled out 
of it, bedad. Then I let Mac through the ditches and 
bushes, and everywhere in the dark.” 

A company of soldiers passed; the man with the 
bass took off his cap, made an obeisance, produced a 
broad-sheet, and began to sing a ballad of farewell. 
The unattached tinker became equally business-like; 
he picked up Guff by the scruff of the neck, and went 
hawking the cur amongst the soldiers. The woman 
who was now with them kept quiet so as not to em- 
barrass the transaction. But the soldiers marched on. 
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The man with the bass folded up the ballad-sheet and 
abruptly ended his song. Afterwards, for a long 
stretch of the road I had the tinkers behind me, the 
men whistling or talking of wayside fights, and the 
woman bemoaning her lot. 


A Legend of Enchantment 


Before I take myself off this road I should speak of 
the “‘raths” or “duns” or “forts” that one sees so often 
from it. Before the mansions were the castles whose 
sites we can mark, and before the castles were these 
earthern fortifications: they are just high grassy 
mounds, each with a growth of ancient timber crown- 
ing it. This county is remarkable for the number of 
“raths”’ that it has—no less than nine hundred, I am 
told. There are three together upon my way, and one 
of them, the centre one, is very notable. According 
to a journal that has given me much information and 
entertainment, the journal of the Breifny Antiquarian 
Society, the centre rath has a tree that, like certain 
trees in early Irish and in Welsh romance, is a tree of 
enchantment. This is the legend that is told of it—— 

In the beginning of the last century it happened that 
a farmer’s son was on his way to a wedding in the 
neighbourhood. It was in November, a time when, no- 
toriously, the barrier between the two worlds is 
thinned. The evening came on wet and wild, and the 
farmer’s son took shelter upon the rath, and under a 
particular tree. Suddenly a pack of blue beagles chased 
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around him and disappeared at the spot where he stood. 
He remembered nothing more of what happened. Next 
morning, in the early dawn, the woman of the house, 
going in search of geese, came to the fort and to the 
tree; her geese were cackling, and there, to her surprise, 
was a youth stretched under the tree and in a heavy 
slumber. She called him aloud three times; it seems 
that the sound of a human voice at the third call broke 
the enchantment that was upon him. He wakened 
up. Afterwards he told the woman what had happened 
tohim. When he took refuge under it he inadvertently 
pulled the branch of the tree. Instantly the beagles 
surrounded him, the sound of beating drums fell upon 
his ears, and he dropped asleep. The story recalls 
something as ancient as the plucking of the Golden 
Bough. And even now, when the land on which this 
rath is is changing hands, a warning is always given to 
the new owner that he must never touch branch or 
leaf, bloom or fruit of this enchanted tree. 


A Poet of the Folk 


My friend Bartley Mulstay is a poet: therefore in 
the opinion of the Irish countryside he is a man to be 
conciliated. Down here they have the old conception 
of a poet—they think of him as one who is a satirist 
primarily and whose effusions inspired by hatred and 
contempt can inflict practical injury. Here is a case 
that happened in connection with my friend Bartley. 
A man named Hamilton, who lived near the place, had 
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the reputation of keeping a good glass of whisky for 
the carters who came to his place. Bartley called, and, 
in accordance with the ancient franchises of the poets, 
demanded refreshment. The servant, not knowing a 
poet in the man before him, handed Bartley a mug 
of buttermilk. He drank it and went down the road 
highly incensed. Hamilton was writing in his office, 
and when he saw the poet striding angrily past, he 
guessed the disaster. “What did you give that man?’ 
said he. “Buttermilk,” said the servant. ‘Oh, mur- 
der!” said Hamilton, ‘“‘we’re all destroyed.’ He took 
the bottle and glass in his hand and ran after my friend 
Bartley. “I won't take it,” said the unrelenting poet, 
“Tl take nothing from you until [ve put out what is 
in my mouth.” “Don’t put it out,” said Hamilton, 
knowing that what was in the poet’s mouth was a 
“rann” or verse. “I must put out what is in my mouth 
to say,” said the poet. “Put it out then,” said the sup- 
pliant, “but don’t let it be of much harm to me.” 
Thereupon Bartley repeated the “rann’’ “before he put 
the garlic into it,” as he said. He never told it to the 
people because he did not want it remembered; and 
until Hamilton died, he and Bartley were friends. 
The evening I called to see him I found him some- 
what reserved. When he broke silence he was more in- 
clined to talk of politics and philosophy than of poetry. 
He had been shown a book in which it was written that 
everything that happened, to the smoking of a pipe, 
was ordained and laid down fora man. He intimated 
that he would give many volumes of the lives of the 
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saints to possess that book. ‘Julia would read it for 
me,” said he, “for lately I’m indisposed for reading.” 

Bartley was really illiterate, but he was not proud 
of that distinction. We came to poetry and romance 
in this way. I had in my pocket “Ossian’s Poems, 
translated by James MacPherson, Esq., with Critical 
Dissertations on the Poems of Ossian and on the Aera 
of Ossian.”’ It was an early edition and I had bought 
it off a Dublin book-barrow for the amusement of read- 
ing the symmetrical pseudo-history that was set forth 
in lengthy prefaces. Now I rejoiced with a perverse 
joy. Here was an opportunity to bring to the people 
who were lately the custodians of the genuine Ossianic 
poetry ~MacPherson’s apocrypha. After this the 
gleaner would discover among the Irish peasantry of 
the Midlands the tale of Fingal. I began to read from 
the famous book. The misty figures and the volumin- 
ous rhetoric are very different from the terse and vivid 
Middle-Irish poetry that is now forgotten, but ~the 
echoes of which MacPherson had heard. His effusions 
are just pieces of eighteenth-century oratory. But 
then, eighteenth-century oratory was just the stuff for 
my audience. 

“It was then that Gaul, the Son of Morni, stood like 
a rock in the night. His spear is glittering to the stars; 
his voice like many streams. ‘Son of the battle,’ cried 
the Chief, “‘O Fingal, King of Shells! let the Bards of 
many songs soothe Erin’s friends to rest. And, Fingal, 
sheathe thy sword of death and let thy people fight. 
We wither away without our fame, for our king is the 
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only breaker of shields. When morning rises on our 
hills, behold at a distance our deeds. Let Lochlin feel 
the sword of Morni’s son, that bards may sing of me. 
Such was the custom heretofore of Fingal’s noble race. 
Such was thine own, thou King of Swords in battles of 
the spear.’ ” 

A young man who had a sack across his back had 
come into the house. Beside the dresser and in the 
shadow he stood with Julia, the poet’s daughter. ‘“ ‘O 
Son of Morni,’ Fingal replied, ‘I glory in thy fame. 
Fight; but my spear shall be near to aid thee in the 
midst of danger. Raise, raise the voice, sons of the 
song, and lull me into rest. Here will Fingal lie 
amidst the wind of night. And if thou, Agandecca, 
art near, among the children of thy land, if thou sittest 
on a blast of wind among the high-shrouded masts of 
Lochlin, come to my dreams, my fair one, and show 
thy bright face to my soul.’ ” 

“Tt is the best I ever heard,” said Bartley. “But is 
there nothing in it about the young women?” said 
the poet’s daughter. I searched for a phrase. ‘“Deu- 
gala was the spouse of Cairbar, chief of the plains of 
Ullin. She was covered with the light of beauty, but 
her heart was the house of pride.” “That’s what the 
boys do be saying about Julia,” said the young man 
who had come in. I read on. “ ‘Often have I fought, 
and often won at the battle of the spears. But blind 
and tearful and forlorn, I now walk with little men. 
O Fingal, with thy race of battle I now behold thee 
not. The wild roes feed upon the green tomb of the 
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mighty King of Morven! Blest be thy soul, thou king 
of swords, thou most renowned on the Hills of Cona.’ ” 
“Amen to that,” said Bartley, “blind and forlorn he 
walks with mean little men. It’s my own case, bedad. 
Phil, you might bring out what you have in the bag.” 
Now, one of the things that was in Phil’s bag was a 
small jar. Its contents were poteen—the Mountain ~ 
Dew—they told me. I took a dram out of a cup and 
I heard myself repeat: 


The milk and the ale are drunk every drop, 
And a dram won’t stop our thirst this night. 


“There’s many a good poem in the book that came 
out of,” said [— 


My darling told me to drink no more 

Or my life would be o’er in a little short while; 
But I told her ’tis drink gives me health and strength 
And will lengthen my road by many a mile. 


You see how the bird of the long, smooth neck 
Could get his death from the thirst at last— 
Come, son of my soul, and drain your cup, 
You'll get no sup when your life is past. 


I reminded Bartley of some of the well-known 
“ranns” he had made—of that one on the man who 
was so proud of his apple garden, and who had taken 
Bartley through it and had not offered him any of its 
produce. “He turned me out on the road,” said Bart- 
ley, “and locked the gate behind him. And then I 
turned round and said— 
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O grief that Ned in Eden did not stand, 

He’d hinder Eve to break the Lord’s command; 

If the Tree of Knowledge was watched like these 
Each man might live in peace and die at ease. 


Then I asked him to repeat the “rann’”’ he had made 
against Hamilton. He refused. “No,” said Bartley. 
“It’s a promise I made at confession—not to tell that 
‘rann’ to any but the man who can put a verse of his 
own composing beside it.” “Then,” said I, ‘we'll 
have the ‘rann.’”’ Thereupon I recited a ballad. 
There was alloy in the metal I tendered. The ballad 
was not altogether my own. I had made it up out of 
the remains of a political song that was known a gen- 
eration ago in another county. My effort had a strik- 
ing success. When it was finished and when con- 
gratulations were over, Bartley sat cogitating for a 
while. Then he got his wife and his daughter and his 
daughter’s admirer to go out of the house on differ- 
ent errands. ‘After I composed the ‘rann,’ ” said Bart- 
ley, ‘I made a song praising Hamilton. That drew 
the venom out of my first ‘rann.’” He sat still for a 
while. Then he held up a shut fist to the beam of his 
roof, and, like a man taking the oath, he repeated the 
“rann.” 

But I must not repeat it. “It didn’t do him any 
harm,” said Bartley, “no harm at all. That was on 
account of the mildness and goodness I put in the 
other ‘rann,’ and because I kept it from the mouths of 
his enemies.” 

The others, when they came in, asked me to recite 
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my ballad. I recited it again. Then they all ques- 
tioned me about the personages who were figured as 
birds. ‘The Kerry Cock” was, of course, O’Connell. 
But who were the others—the blackbird, the hawk, the 
wild-duck, the lark? They were offspring of mine 
own invention: they were in the air like the birds them- 
selves; I could not reduce them to actuality. Not 
until I tried; I ransacked my historical memory, and 
in the end I constructed a consistent comment. Phil 
said that the ballad should be upon the roads. Bartley 
Mulstay said that he would stand with his bare feet 
in the snow to hear it sung. He said he would teach 
it to the ballad-singers. Maybe he did. But I feel 
bound to confess that I have never heard it upon the 
roads, east or west, north or south. And now J shall 
set it here, my one contribution to the popular literature 
of my country. 


The Birds That Left the Cage 


It is not my intention to disturb the public peace, 

But I wish to sing about some birds that’s in a certain place, 
Find them out if you can; they are neither fools nor knaves, 
But birds that’s at their liberty, that scorn to be slaves. 


And we're all singing, 

Our cause triumphant springing, 

Our ears with peace are ringing, 
Since my birds they left the Cage. 


I mean to tell their titles, but their names I won’t explain: 
They feed upon no corn, but what’s of the true grain: 
They won’t be caught by chaff nor by salt upon the tail, 
Nor frightened by a clappers, and their notes will never fail. 
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And we're all singing, 

Our cause triumphant springing, 

Our ears with peace are ringing, 
Since my birds they left the Cage. 


The first of my birds is the leader of the flock, 

His voice is full of clangour, for he is my Kerry cock, 

O, many is the dung-hill my cock has trodden down, 

And when he claps his wings it’s with fear he makes them 
frown. 


And we’re all singing, 
Our cause triumphant springing, 
Our ears with peace are ringing, 


Since my birds they left the Cage. 


There’s another in the tribe, and of him I'll say a word: 
He’s known where he flies for my true and brave blackbird; 
His nest is strong and wide, and it’s plain for all to see 
His youngsters soon are flushed and their cry is “Liberty.” 


And we’re all singing, 
Our cause triumphant springing, 
Our ears with peace are ringing, 


Since my birds they left the Cage. 


I have another bird: he has neither song nor call, 

But when he takes his flight, he puts silence on them all. 

In the middle of the wood, you will hear them scream and cry 

When my hawk upon the bough shows his young to pounce 
and fly. 


And we’re all singing, 
Our cause triumphant springing, 
Our ears with peace are ringing, 


Since my birds they left the Cage. 
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There’s another of them loose: he has for his domain 
The lakes and skies of Ireland and Ireland round again. 
He is my wild-duck free, and no fox can snatch at him. 
For he’s a wary bird, and he can both dive and swim. 


And we’re all singing, 
Our cause triumphant springing, 
Our ears with peace are ringing, 


Since my birds they left the Cage. 


I have another bird: they don’t like him on the wing, 

For when he rises up in song he’s sure to sing: 

And now my bully-boys, give your voices to the lark, 

He loves the sod of Eirinn and he strives against the dark. 


And we're all singing, 

Our cause triumphant springing, 

Our ears with peace are ringing, 
Since my birds they left the Cage. 


Trish Country Speech 


The people hereabouts have a vigorous and imagin- 
ative speech. ‘Gold,’ says a man to whom I had been 
listening, “doesn’t all the world want it?—the man 
digging in the fields, the priest going up to Mass, the 
fool upon the road, the child upon the knee! If you 
hold it up before it, won’t the child turn to the gold?” 
They had been talking about children who had been 
left orphans. “Sorra a bit so-and-so would care if they 
went the way of the wild birds.” ‘Michael was the 
soundest child that ever blessed his face. And he 
wouldn’t be put out (embarrassed or perplexed) if he 
saw you coming down the road with horns on you. He 
never let the red roar out of him.” ‘Some children,” 
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says another, “would come to you on a silk thread, and 
with others the chain of a ship wouldn’t pull them.” 
The talk flows on in humour and satire, with proverbs 
and bits of poetry, and always with vivid illustrations. 
“Did you know such a person?” I ask. “Do I know 
him, do I know him? DoI know my oul’ shirt? Aye, 
I know him as well as I know bread.” A woman gave a 
description that exactly fitted the impetuous person we 
referred to. “Murty came in with a windy hat on him, 
and threw goold down on the counter.” “Murty-win- 
dy-hat,”’ she called him, and the name gave the at- 
mosphere that goes with the man. And I heard her 
once call a slow cautious character “Martin-steal-upon- 
larks.”” The person they spoke about, Murty, has fine 
speech. He and his wife are a quarrelling couple. The 
other day I went into their house and found a silence 
between the pair, and an atmosphere that was tense. 
“What is the matter with you, Nora?’ I said to the 
woman. “There is an oul’ devil eating the flesh off 
me,” she said. Did she get the phrase from Swift, 
from some oral tradition of the Dean’s writing, or did 
Swift and she get it out of acommon stock? The man 
spoke to me outside the house. “She sticks her eyes 
into me when I come in, and the sort of a temper I have, 
the brain does be leppin’ off me.”’ He made an apology 
in a speech that was poetry in everything except form. 
“Tm runnin’ the four winds of the world, striven’ to 
get them bread. I would not know why the people 
were dressed nor when the holiday came, I would be 
that bent with the hardship.” Once he spoke to me 
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about the virtues of a certain well that we were near. 
I wrote down his phrase. Afterwards I thought that 
this was the expression he had used, ‘““The water of 
that well . . . when the sun is on the stones, the 
coldness of it would shake the teeth in your head.” 
But Murty had a better sense of the balance of a 
sentence. He had said, ‘“‘The water of that well 
. when the sun would be splitting the flags, the 
coldness of it would shiver the teeth in your head.” 

Educated people find it hard to believe that an Irish 
countryman or woman, when speaking, has often a 
compelling sense of style. I believe that it is so. A 
man said to me, “He was offered gallons of gold in 
Cavan gaol to betray the people.” He used “gallons” 
with “gold” for the sake of the alliteration. Another 
man said, “I could have made monuments with money, 
if I had stayed in America.” 

It has been said that in England the country people 
have a vocabulary of from 300 to 500 words. Doctor 
Pedersen took down 2500 words of the vocabulary of 
Irish speakers in the Arran Islands. Doctor Douglas 
Hyde wrote down a vocabulary of 3000 words from 
people in Roscommon who could neither read nor 
write, and he thinks he fell short by 1000 words of 
the vocabulary in actual use. He suggests that in 
Munster—especially in Kerry—the average vocabu- 
lary in use amongst Irish speakers is probably between 
5000 and 6000 words. Behind this abundant vocab- 
ulary there is a highly developed social sense. Now, 
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satire equally with agreeable conversation is a product 
of the highly developed social sense, and, in peasant 
Ireland, satire is current, and has noticeable effect. 
“Isn’t my wife a well-discoursed woman?” said a 
young farmer, speaking of one who in another environ- 
ment would have been noticeable for her considerable 
literary and social gift. A near relation of his made 
answer, “She thinks she 1s as famed for her conversa- 
tion as Daniel O’Connell, but there’s as much heed 
given to her as to the dog barking on my ditch outside.” 
This man had a meal at his younger relative’s house, 
and he said afterwards, “God made meat, but some- 
body else made cooks.” In the old days in Ireland 
poets were always making satires; as the Irish spirit 
asserts itself again in literature, satire comes to the 
fore, and books such as George Moore’s ‘‘Hail and 
Farewell” and James Joyce’s “Ulysses” belong to 
Ireland as the literature of chivalry belongs to 
Spain. 

Speaking of Spain and Ireland: Unamuno has de- 
clared that the characteristic Spanish vice is a mixture 
of envy and spite. Envy and spite are terribly preva- 
lent in Ireland too. Once, in America, I asked a Cath- 
olic bishop who knew both countries if this envy and 
this spite were not the marks of social stagnation in 
both countries—social stagnation that was now being 
dissipated. His reply was really illuminating. “Envy 
and spite,” he said, “are the Catholic vices; they are 
the other side of the Catholic social virtue—the virtue 
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of equality.” This statement, I think, is true in it- 
self, and true in all its implications: Catholic societies, 
accepting naturally the ideal of social equality, are 
prone to make protest against any rise above the ac- 
cepted social level; with the less generous minds the 
protest is expressed in spite and envy. Protestant so- 
cieties accept the idea of secular advancement; they 
make no protest against a rise above the accepted social 
level; their vice, then, is harsh individualism and snob- 
bery. Of course, both Catholics and Protestants share 
each other’s special vices. I know that Catholic Ire- 
land has a deal of snobbery, and I know that the same 
snobbery is propagated from convents and other schools 
run by religious orders. But that snobbery does not 
really belong to the character of the people; it has 
been taken over as a fashion in dress is taken over. 

We have to take the vice then because it is the com- 
plement of so great a virtue, with the hope that Ireland 
will be able to evoke a generosity that will prevent the 
vice flourishing too vigorously. For the sense of so- 
cial equality that has been maintained by the Catholic 
training, the Catholic environment, has been for Ire- 
land the supreme, the saving virtue. Without it she 
would certainly have become afflicted, dominated as 
she was by a society that was overwhelmingly success- 
ful, by an inferiority complex. And an inferiority 
complex that would have made Ireland accept a pro- 
vincial or a colonial status as a natural one would have 
for ever prevented a national resurgence. 

Naturally epigram is current in the Irish community, 
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and invective is often used. What must be one of the 
most powerful pieces of invective ever made is the 
poem that Dr. Hyde has translated so magnificently, 
“Bruader and Smith and Glinn’’; Shelley once asked 
for hate-poetry rather than love-poetry, and this is a 
hate-poem that would have satisfied him. At the root 
of Irish social life there is the will and the power to 
satirize. That life has two aspects: one shows a world 
of kindly friendships—a community where the social 
sense has been cultivated and where social intercourse 
is a necessity. And the other aspect shows never-end- 
ing quarrels between families of the same blood, con- 
stant and vexatious litigation, outbursts of satire and 
invective. Both aspects have vivid expression in Irish 
literature: we have praises of men and women, charm- 
ing appreciations of kindly townlands and villages, 
and, above all, deeply-felt and personal lamentations 
for the dead. 

The speech of the Irish country-people is fine ma- 
terial for the dramatist, and the Irish dramatists have 
made good use of it. Synge’s dialogue reproduces the 
energy and the extravagance of the people’s speech— 
“Tt is that you'd be saying surely if you had seen him 
and he after drinking for weeks, rising up in the red 
dawn, or before it, maybe, and going out into the yard 
as naked as an ash-tree in the moon of May and shying 
clods against the visage of the stars till he’d put the 
fear of death into the Jonavs and the screeching 
sows,’ says Christy Mahon of his father, in “The 
Playboy of the Western World.” 
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I know scores of peasants who could speak in this 
fashion. It is true that Synge’s dialogue is a splendid 
convention; all the characters speak to the same rhythm 
and their speech is made up of words and phrases 
from different parts of the country with Gaelic idioms, 
authorized and unauthorized. Nevertheless, I feel as 
much reality in Synge’s as in the speech of that ac- 
knowledged master of Irish life and manners—Wil- 
liam Carleton. In a book not written by an Irishman, 
in Borrow’s ‘“‘Lavengro” I find a passage that is true 
to the dignity that is always in the heartfelt speech 
of the Irish people. “An old woman, at least eighty, 
was seated on a stone, cowering over a few sticks burn- 
ing feebly on what had once been a right noble and 
cheerful hearth; her side-glance was towards the door 
as I entered, for she had heard my footsteps. I stood 
still and her haggard glance rested upon my face. ‘Is 
this your house, Mother?’ I demanded in the language 
which I thought she could best understand. ‘Yes, my 
own house, my own house; the house of the broken- 
hearted . . . my own house, the beggar’s house, the 
accursed house of Cromwell.’ ” 


The Anglo-Irish Idiom 


The Anglo-Irish idiom is naturally formed and log- 
ically constructed; every deviation from the standard 
English tongue has its reasons and its explanation. 
“Are you selling the horse to-day?’ The speaker of 
correct English has to move the emphasis from one 
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word to another of the four last according to the in- 
formation he seeks. Four successive positions of the 
chief stress give four different meanings to the ques- 
tion. The Anglo-Irish idiom, which in this matter fol- 
lows the locution of Gaelic, has no need of accentuat- 
ing. Its user would say (a) “Is it you who are selling 
the horse?” or (b) “Is it selling the horse you are?” 
or (c) “Is it the horse you are selling?” or (d) “Is it 
to-day you are selling the horse?” “In other words,” 
says a well-informed writer, ‘“‘where the English purist 
depends upon stress to bring out his meaning, the 
Irish idiom employs construction for the same purpose, 
and much more effectively.” 

In reply to the query, ‘‘Does it rain here?” the native 
says, “It bees raining,” or “It does be raining.” He 
is making an attempt to reach an exactitude that 1s 
possible in Gaelic; in that language there is a distinct 
form of the verb “to be’ to indicate the habitual, the 
frequentative tense. The Irishman, who has the tradi- 
tion of Gaelic, even though he may never have heard 
it spoken, feels the want of the frequentative tense in 
English, and he attempts to supply it. And so “bees” 
and “does be” are used as a distinct tense in the Anglo- 
Irish idiom.—‘‘He bees lame in the winter,” or “He 
does be lame in the winter’ implies that the man’s 
lameness is intermittent. 

In pronunciation many peculiarities in Anglo- 
Irish speech are survivals, not vulgarisms. We still 
give the diphthong “ea” the value that Shakespeare 
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And for a woman wert thou first created, 

Till Nature as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 

And by addition me of thee defeated. 
Our pronunciation of English is, in many parts of 
the country, derived from the Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion. Certain English writers, unaware of the muta- 
tions of the language, thought that our treatment of 
“ea” was an ignorant departure from standard pro- 
nunciation, and, by a false analogy, they have made 
us say “praste,”’ for ‘‘priest,” and “belave,” for ‘‘be- 
lieve,” and ‘‘indade,” for ‘‘indeed.”” However, the old 
English sounds of “ie” and “ee” have not changed 
with us, and the Irish pronunciation of these diph- 
thongs is in perfect agreement with standard pro- 
nunciation. 

The Gael has always been marked for his abundant 
and vivid speech and for his conspicuous martial qual- 
ities. “Born soldiers of fortune,” says the German 
historian. ‘‘Very great scorners of death,” said the 
Elizabethan observers. Because of his conspicuous 
courage and his impassioned speech the Irishman has 
been credited with a quality that is supposed to go with 
these—the lover’s passion and the lover’s devotion. 
But love, as the English and Continental writers think 
of it, has little place in the life of the Irish country 
people. Amongst the peasantry lovemaking is more 
often a subject for satire than for romance, and our 
cousins, the Gaels of Scotland, say of us, “Comh 
neamhghradhmhar le Etreannach,’ “As loveless as an 
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The Fairies 


To-day I heard of an agricultural labourer who 
threw up the land he had secured under the Labourers’ 
Act, and upon which the District Council proposed to 
build a cottage for him. The place offered him is near 
where Iam. Says the local paper, reporting the hap- 
pening, “The plot is at Lacken, made memorable by 
Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,’ as containing the pool 
‘the noisy geese’ gabbled over, and on the lands of Mr. 
Adamson, whose family held this famous spot in the 
poet’s days.” The labourer’s objection to the plot was 
that there was a “fort” on it which would have to be 
removed for his cottage, “‘and on no account,” he wrote 
the Council, ‘would he interfere with the fairies’ 
home.” He had a second objection to the site. “At 
the inquiry,” said one of the Councillors, “he swore 
that the house was so windy that a wild duck would get 
rheumatism in it.” 

A “fort” or “rath” is an earthen fortification gen- 
erally crowned by ancient trees. The people say that 
the Danes built these forts, but I believe that the 
“Danes” in the English-speaking parts of the country 
stand for the De Danaans, who were the gods of the 
Irish Celts. The palaces of the fairies are thought to 
be under these forts, and in Oliver Goldsmith’s county 
the man who would have a house built on a ‘‘fort’’ is 
certainly one in a thousand... . “What are the 
fairies?” I asked a blind wanderer I met on a road in 
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intensity of conviction. ‘The Fairies,” he said, “T will 
tell you who the Fairies are. God moved from his 
seat, and when he turned round Lucifer was in it. 
Then Hell was made in a minute. God moved His 
hand and swept away thousands of angels. And it was 
in His mind to sweep away thousands more. ‘O God 
Almighty, stop!’ said the Angel Gabriel. ‘Heaven will 
be swept clean out.’ ‘I’ll stop,’ said God Almighty; 
‘them that are in Heaven, let them remain in Heaven; 
them that are in Hell, let them remain in Hell, and 
them that are between Heaven and Hell, let them 
remain in the air.’ And the Angels that remained be- 
tween Heaven and Hell are the Fairies.” What he 
said was as true to the man as one of the Gospels. His 
belief is common to all European peasantry I find by 
referring to one of Alfred Nutt’s books. “This wide- 
spread belief,” he says, ‘‘was an almost inevitable out- 
come of contact between two systems of faith, each of 
which held as firmly as the other the objective reality 
of the fairy powers, and one of which, and that the 
dominant one, regarded them as hostile, or at least 
suspicious.” “Crom Dubh, St. Patrick’s servant, was 
asked by the fairies to put the following question to his 
master, ‘What time will the Slanagh Sidhe go to Para- 
dise? ‘Not till the Day of Judgment, for certain,’ 
answered the saint. Before that the Good People used 
to put the sickles in the corn and the spades in the 
ground, and spade and sickle used to be seen working 
for men without visible assistance; but henceforward 


the Sidhfir would do nothing.” Crom Dubh who 
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asked the question, and who appears as his servant in 
this tale, was the god whose image St. Patrick over- 
threw. ' 

The Irish Fairies are the old gods of the Celts, and 
the people have not yet forgotten that they are rep- 
resentative of great powers and dominions. The pop- 
ular attitude to them is shown in the charm against the 
fairy power that is still uttered in the Islands of 
Arran.— 

We accept their protection, 
And we refuse their removal; 
Their backs to us, 

Their faces from us, 


Thro’ the death and passion 
Of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Even in the most sophisticated parts of the country 
the fairies are spoken of with respect; they are “The 
Good People” and it is wise to say little about them. 
It is known that they take away handsome children 
and sometimes newly-married brides. Here is a song 
sung by a woman who had been carried off into a fairy 
“rath”—she pretended she was singing a lullaby, but 
teally she was singing so that her mortal husband 
might know where she was, and come to her rescue.— 


O woman below on the brink of the stream, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Do you understand the cause of my wailing ? 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

A year and this day I was whipt off my palfrey, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 
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And carried into the Lias-an-Chnocain. 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 
Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 
Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo. 


Here is here my beautiful great house, 
Abundant is new ale there and old ale, 
Abundant is yellow honey and bee’s wax there, 
Many is the old man tightly bound there. 


Many is the curling brown-haired boy there, 
Many is the yellow-haired, comely girl there, 
There are twelve women bearing sons there, 
And as many more are there besides them. 


Say to my husband to come to-morrow 

With the wax candle in the center of his palm, 
And in his hand bring a black-hafted knife, 
And beat the first horse out of the gap. 


To pluck the herb that’s in the door of the fort, 
With trust in God that I would go home with him, 
Or if he does not come within that time, 

That I will be queen over all these women. 


They delight in music and often they carry off a 
good fiddler or piper to attend them in their revels 
under the “rath” or grassy mound. Music is com- 
municated between fairies and mortals. 
dance-tune known as the “Fairy Reel” is believed to 
have come straight out of the fairy-world, and so did 
the tune that every Irish grandmother at one time sung, 


“The Pretty Girl Milking her Cow.” 
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Certain places that are under fairy influence must 
not be disturbed. Such a place is the “rath” or earth 
fortification. The trees that crown the “rath,” and 
the “lone” bush that grows in the field are the only 
timber in Ireland that has exemption from the axe. 
The plough is never brought near the roots of the old 
solitary bush that stands in the field. The privileges 
of the church even are not sufficient to protect one from 
the resentment of the beings who are connected with 
the bush. I have been told of a priest who had been 
given as a site for a church a piece of ground on which 
a “lone” bush grew. He had it cut down. But he 
was never able to build his church upon that site, for 
the horses drawing the materials were stricken when 
they came to the place where the bush had been. 

The two preternatural beings most spoken about in 
Ireland are the Leprechaun and the Banshee. The 
Leprechaun is a solitary fairy now, but he began by 
being a member of a community: Lu-chorpan, “The 
Wee Bodies.” The name of his nation became cor- 
rupted, and the corruption gave the idea that “brog” 
or shoe made part of the name. The Leprechauns 
then became shoemakers, and like all shoemakers they 
became irascible and solitary. The solitary Lepre- 
chaun is now shoemaker to the fairies. His haunts 
are on ancient raths and by old castles. He is a very 
little fellow, and he is always engaged in his trade of 
shoe-making. If you are lucky enough to come upon 
him, draw close to him without making a sound that 
would betray you. Take him in your grasp. Then 
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ask him where the crocks of gold are hidden. Insist 
upon his telling you, and do not let your mind be dis- 
sipated by his excuses. In the end he will cheat you; 
he will say or do something that will distract your 
attention, and when you look again the Leprechaun 
will have disappeared. 

The Banshee, literally the Fairy Woman, is a tragic 
invention. She stays near a house, and wails for the 
one who is about to die. 

Those who know how piercing is the caozne, the 
people’s lament for the dead, will realise what a dread 
visitant the Banshee would be. In all respects this 
lone mysterious creature is like the “keener” or 
mourner for the dead: those who have looked upon 
her describe her as drawing a comb through her hair; 
she is probably tearing her hair out in the manner of 
the ancient mourners. 

The Banshee haunts only the families of the “high 
Milesian race’’—that is, the families whose names are 
Gaelic by the “O” or “Mac” or any of the other pre- 
fixes. However, the Gaelic poets have granted a Ban- 
shee to some of the Norman-Irish families—the Fitz- 
geralds have been given one. And she haunts only 
the families who are authentically of noble stock. 

The fairy faith of Ireland is, on the whole, gracious 
and imaginative: only in odd places are there hints of 
a savage world. ‘There have been cases in which 
persons suspected of being “changelings,” that is, fairy 
creatures left in the place of a stolen woman or child, 
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have been cruelly treated. This has happened even 
in our own time. On the other hand, Ireland kept her- 
self free from the ferocious campaign against witches 
that went raging through the Puritan countries. The 
word for “witch” in Ireland is borrowed from Scots 
Gaelic. There are “hags” in Irish tradition, but these 
“hags” seem harmless enough: the whole object of their 
spells is apparently to get the good of their neighbours’ 
churning. They reap the dew off the grass on the 
morning of the first of May, and this action with the 
spells that they mutter brings them all they covet. 
The neighbour may churn and churn, but no substance 
comes on the milk, and all the butter is drawn to the 
hag’s churn. 

The Irish fairy-lore is unlike the fairy-lore of the 
rest of Europe in this respect: the fairy powers in 
Ireland have been endowed with names and personali- 
ties; they are not a nameless commonalty. And this 
endowment has left the fairies of Ireland more 
tangible and with more of a history than the fairies 
of other countries. How has it come that they have 
names and personalities? Alfred Nutt supposed that 
it was because each locality in Ireland had its special 
form of agricultural rites, its special name for the 
powers worshipped, its special version of their fortunes. 
He goes on to say, ‘““Whether derived from the com- 
mon Gaelic storehouse of mythic romance, or from 
local saga, the presence of names, of personalities, of 
distinctive groups of narrative connected with those 
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personalities, gives a body, a reality, to the fairy world 
of Ireland lacking elsewhere.” * 


When Eber came to Kerry, 
When Guaire gave his gola, 
Then were we young and merry 
Who now are old. 


The green and the grey places, 
Then were they green and grey: 
We saw but shining faces 


And open day. 


We saw but shining faces, 
The sickle moon of night, 
Banners in royal places 
And torches bright. 


We heard but beauty spoken, 
Red war and passion sung, 
Music on harp-strings broken, 
When we were young. 


What is the morning plougher 
To us, whose ancient dream 
Is as a fallen flower 

Upon a stream? 


Joseph Campbell: “The Fairies.” 


Surviving Myth and Custom 


Odd individuals are credited with weird powers. A 
friend of mine who is a medical man is interested in 
a belief which credits certain country people with the 
power of stopping bleeding by some spell, charm, or 

*The Voyage of Bran, Vol. 11. 
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occult influence. He tells of a horse, a valuable 
hunter, that was injured in the open country in such 
a way as to cause excessive bleeding. Some peasant 
in the field told the rider of a man who could stop the 
bleeding. He was brought upon the scene. Then 
every one else was turned away, and, alone, the man 
went through the ceremony. In a while the people 
were brought back: the bleeding had been stayed. 
There is a remarkable and persistent tradition about 
horses being tamed by a spell whispered into their ear. 
The man who claims to have such power is called ‘“The 
Whisperer.” Part of the bargain that ‘““The Whisp- 
erer’ makes is that there shall be no witnesses to the 
operation. George Borrow, who refers to ‘“The Whis- 
perer’’ in two of his books, says nothing of the secrecy 
of the operation. Lavengro, when he was in Ireland 
as a youth, met one who had “The Whisperer’s” 
power. He was a smith in the County Tipperary.— 


“Can you do this, agrah? said the smith, and he uttered 
a word which I had never heard before, in a sharp, pungent 
tone. The effect on myself was somewhat extraordinary; a 
strange thrill ran through me; but with regard to the cob it 
was terrible; the animal forthwith became like one mad, and 
reared and kicked with the utmost desperation. 

“Can you do that, agrah?’ said the smith. 

“ ‘What is it?’ said I, retreating, ‘ I never saw the horse 
so before.’ 

““Go between his legs, agrah,’ said the smith, ‘his hinder 
legs’; and again he showed his fury. 

“T dare not,’ said I, ‘he would kill me.’ 

“ Fe would kill ye? And how do you know that, agrah? 
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“‘T feel he would,’ said I, ‘something tells me so.’ 

“‘And it tells ye the truth, agrah; but it’s a fine beast, 
it’s a pity to see him in such a state. Is agam an leigeas.’? 
And here he uttered another word in a voice singularly modi- 
fied but sweet and almost plaintive. The effect of it was as 
instantaneous as that of the other, but how different. The 
animal lost all fury and became at once calm and gentle. The 
smith went up to it, coaxed and petted it, and made use of 
various sounds of equal endearment; then turning to me, and 
holding out once more his grimy hand, he said, ‘And now 
you'll be giving me the Sassenach tenpence, agrah.’”’ $ 


I know an old man living in Dublin whose con- 
science is now really perturbed because he once made 
acknowledgment of unauthorised spiritual powers. He 
carried a charm from one crone to another. It appears 
that these charms are communicated, not directly, but 
through an intermediary, and the intermediary selected 
is generally a boy or girl too young to realise the sig- 
nificance of the words given them to repeat. The 
spell is always in Irish. My friend performed such a 
commission, and, long afterwards, the words of the 
charm were remembered by him, and he realised that 
one of the powers invoked was ‘“The King who would 
not obey’—an occult phrase that covered a reference 
to Lucifer. 

But the spells handed down in Irish speech are 
mainly against disease, and the powers to whom appeal 
is made are generally orthodox. Dr. Hyde mentions 
that O’Flaherty gives fifteen charms that he heard 
amongst the people in Connemara; amongst them are— 


*T have the cure. ° Lavengro. 
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“a charm said on going round with Brigit’s cross, a 
charm against want, the nightmare charm, the love 
charm, and a charm against the demons of the air.” 
Dr. Hyde gives no love charm in his “Religious Songs 
of Connacht,” but one or two can be found in Lady 
Wilde’s fine book, ‘‘Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 

A while ago I was sitting late at night, talking about 
American letters, old age pensions, and land-purchase, 
when a bewildered child came amongst us. He had 
come down from the bedroom and it was evident that 
he was walking in his sleep. ‘What is the matter with 
you, John?” someone asked. ‘‘Hush,” his mother said. 
“Don’t call him John, call him Owenie.” The child’s 
name was changed for the occasion, and until he was 
back in bed, he was spoken of as ‘“Owenie.” The 
being before us was under an enigmatic power, and it 
would not be well to let that power have possession of 
an important thing—the child’s real name. The at- 
titude of the people present showed a remembered 
custom; it helped me to realise an attitude that is often 
dwelt on in the folk-tales—notably in the one that 
narrates the death of Cuchulain—the necessity for 
withholding a person’s real name. 

In this place and the places around it the children 
are forbidden to take the eggs or the young ones from 
the nests of the swallows: if the swallows’ nests are 
robbed, the cows will milk blood. Probably the swal- 
lows’ nests are respected from a tradition that makes 
the birds sacred as the bringers-in of summer. And the 
children are forbidden to strike each other with a rod 
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of the “boor-tree” or elder; the people say that the 
Cross was made of elder-wood, and for that reason the 
wood is sacred. In another part of the country they 
will have it that Judas hanged himself from a “‘boor- 
tree” bush: in that case the wood of the elder is more 
sinister than sacred. In conformity with primitive be- 
lief, iron is potent against the fairies. St. Patrick in- 
voked the might of God against ‘“‘the spells of women, 
and of smith, and of Druids.’ And even now, in cer- 
tain parts of the country, the smith has the power to 
work a most evil spell. He turns his anvil against 
the person maledicted, calling on the power of the 
Evil One. Generally the smith can be induced to 
withdraw his spell. There are maledictive stones, too, 
that are turned to evil purposes. On Tory Island, 
off the coast of Donegal, there are very famous ones. 
The “king” of the island is the person to turn them. 
He does the maledictive office as the sun rises; no one 
may look on him as he is doing it. 


Some Local Songs 


“No good ballads are made now,” said a countryman 
to me; “‘sure, the people haven’t the language.” His 
own language was splendid, being vigorous and close 
to the sod, and this was his idea of poetic diction: in 
the song a lady is making a proposal of marriage to a 
country boy.— | 


Dear Willie, you'll roll in great splendour, 
With lords, dukes and earls of great fame, 
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And you'll correspond with these nobles, 
And of course you will equal the same. 


I find in my collection of Midland songs a version 
of the ballad “Edward.” Not as poetry, but as a 
memento of the period of “Small swords” and “Free 
lands,” and as a souvenir of an unsuspected literary 
commerce it is interesting.— 


What blood is that on your small sword? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 

That’s the blood of my brother John, 
And a fair lady. 


What came between you and your brother John? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 

About the cutting down of a pretty little twig, 
That was growing to become a tree. 


What will you do when your father comes home ? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 

I'll put my foot on yon ship board, 
And sail from this country. 


And what will you do with your pretty race mare ? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 

T’ll take the saddle from off her back, 
She'll race no more for me. 


What will you do with your pretty pack of hounds ? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 

I’ll take the collars from off their necks, 
They'll hunt no more for me. 


What will you do with your children three? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 
I'll leave them with you, dearest Mother, he says, 


To keep you company. 
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What will you do with your house and free lands ? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 

I'll leave them with you, dearest Mother, he says, 
To maintain my children three. 


What will you do with your pretty little wife? 
Come, son, pray tell it unto me. 

She’ll put her foot on yon ship board, 
And sail along with me. 


But in lands more distant than this one the original 
of this great ballad has left descendants. In America, 
in the Southern Appalachians, a version of it is sung 
to-day. ‘What have you eaten, Lord Randal, my 
son?” asks the mother in a well-known version of the 
ballad, “Eels and eel-broth. . . . Mother, make my 
bed soon, for I’m weary with hunting, and I fain would 
lie doun.” “It’s what did you eat for breakfast, Jim- 
my Randal, my son. ... It’s cold pie and cold 
coffee. Mother, make my bed soon, for I’m sick at the 
heart and want to lie doun.” ; 

The songs most characteristic of the Midlands are 
the political ballads which the people call ‘Secret 
songs” or ‘“Treason songs.” They are as full of obscure 
references as a symbolist poem. Indeed, their unfailing 
symbolism is their most noticeable characteristic. In 
the songs of every subject people there must be an en- 
igmatic expression. But the obscurity of our political 
songs was due to another motive besides the practical 
one of concealing a hope or an intention; one perceives 
in them that bias which a French historian has detected 
in the Irish medieval philosophers: “The Celtic par- 
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tiality for the rare, the difficult, the esoteric, strange 
combinations of words and ideas; enigmas, acrostics, 
occult languages, cryptography.” Here is a ballad 
which is typical of the older political songs. It was 
given to me in the County Longford.— 


I planted a garden of the laurel so fine, 

In hopes to preserve it for a true love of mine; 
By some treason or storm the roots did decay, 
And I’m left here forlorn by my darling’s delay. 


This garden’s gone wild for the want of good seed; 
There’s nought growing in it but the outlandish weed, 
Some nettles and briars and shrubs of each kind; 
Search this garden all over, not a true plant you'll find. 


In one of those gardens a violet doth spring, 

Tis preserved by a Goddess and wore by a King; 
It blooms in all seasons, and ’tis hard to be seen; 
There’s none fit to wear it but a Prince or a Queen. 


I'll send for a gardener to France or to Spain, 

That will cultivate those gardens and sow the true grain, 
That will banish those nettles and the wild weeds away; 
Bring a total destruction on them night and day. 


This garden’s invaded this many a year, 

By hundreds and thousands of the outlandish deer, 
With their horns extending they are overgrown; 
They thought to make Ireland for ever their own. 


I’ll send for a huntsman that soon will arrive, 

With a stout pack of beagles to hunt and to drive 

Over highlands and lowlands, through cold, frost and 
snow, 

No shelter to shade them wherever they go. 
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Now to conclude and to finish my song, 

May the Lord send some hero, and that before long; 
May the Lord send some hero of fame and renown; 
We'll send George to Hanover and O’Connell we'll 


crown. 


“The oul’ men who remembered the battle of Gran- 
ard used to cry tears down when I used to sing them 
that song,” said the man who gave it to me. I could 
well believe him. Such songs may not appeal to the 
practical will, but they reach the imaginative memory. 
They have this strangeness: they touch the heart of an 
Irish person in Ireland, as the songs of his own country 
would touch the heart of an exile. The newspapers 
are now bringing actuality into the conflict, and the old 
convention of the political songs is being destroyed. 
But still, the street ballads sing of Ireland under the 
name of “Granuaile’” and ‘Shan Van Vocht.” 4 

Every piper and fiddler on the roads of Ireland 
knows the “Royal Blackbird,” and if you ask them 
for it, you will hear a tune to remember. The music 
is hard to associate with defeat, it is so beautiful and 
proud; nevertheless it celebrates the Stuart cause. The 
words that go with the music make another “secret 


oe} 


song.’’— 


On a fair summer morning of soft recreation, 
I heard a fair lady a-making a moan 


*To the Irish mind it is natural that a symbolic speech should go 
with the announcement of national strivings. William Blake is cer- 
tainly Irish when he speaks in the prophetic books of Albion and 
Jerusalem, of Erin, France and America, and the old men by an 
Irish fireside would be kindled by some of his esoteric passages. 
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With sighing and sobbing and sad lamentation, 
A-saying, “My Blackbird most royal is flown. 
My thoughts do deceive me, 
Reflections do grieve me, 
And I am overwhelmed with sad misery. 
Yet if Death should bind me, 
As true love inclines me, 


My Blackbird I’ll seek out wherever he be. 


Once in fair England my Blackbird did flourish, 
He was the chief flower that in it did spring, 
Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 
Because that he was the true son of a King. 
But this false fortune, 
Which still is uncertain, 
Has caused the parting between him and me. 
His name I'll advance, 
In Spain and in France, 
And Ill seek out my Blackbird wherever he’ll be. 


In England my Blackbird and I were together 
When he was still noble and generous of heart, 
And woe to the time when he first went from hither, 

Alas! He was forced from thence to depart. 
In Scotland he’s deemed, 
And highly esteemed, 
In England he seemed a stranger to be, 
Yet his name shall remain, 
In France and in Spain, 
All bliss to my Blackbird wherever he be. 


It is not the ocean can fright me with danger, 
For though like a Pilgrim I wander forlorn, 
I may still meet with friendship from one that’s a stranger 
Much more than from one that in England was born. 
Oh, Heaven so spacious! 
To Britain be gracious, 
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Though some there be odious to him and to me. 
Yet joy and renown, 
And laurel shall crown, 

My Blackbird with honour wherever he be.” 


The last song I wrote down was out of the romantic 
period. It was sung to me by a young man; he sang 
it in the old way, however, with his eyes closed and 
his head swaying to the rhythm of the lines.— 


Come all ye late fowlers that carry the gun, 
Beware of late shooting by the set of the sun, 
Beware of late shooting and that in the dark, 

I have shot lovely Molly; I did not miss my mark. 


Coming home from her uncle’s in a shower of hail, 
Went in under a green bush with her beauty to spare, 
With a white scarf about her, I took her for a swan, 
And it’s little I bethought it was my own Molly Baun. 


When I came up to Molly and found it was she, 

My bones they grew feeble, and my eyes scarce could 3ee, 
When I left my hand on her temple and found she was dead, 
It’s a fountain of tears for poor Molly I shed. 


With my gun on my shoulder to my home I did go, 
“Mother, dearest Mother, did you hear what I done? 
I’ve shot lovely Molly by the set of the sun.” 


“You untreacherous villain, throw your gun now aside, 
You have shot lovely Molly, the flower of Clonbrone, 
That lovely, fair creature I intended your own.” 


Down come his father, and his locks they were grey, 
“Son, dearest son, do not go away; 

Stay in your own country till your trial-day comes on, 
And you never shall die for the loss of one swan.” 
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The day of Molly’s funeral to her uncle appeared, 
“Uncle, dearest uncle, James Reynolds I'll free, 

With a white scarf about me he took me for a swan, 
But it’s little he bethought it was his own Molly Baun.” 


The day of Molly’s funeral it will be a great sight, 

With four and twenty young men they'll be all dressed in 
white, 

They will carry lovely Molly, and they'll leave her in the clay, 

And they'll say, “Bid adieu, lovely Molly,” and they’ll all 


walk away. 


The girls of this country, they’re all glad, we know, 

To see Molly Baun’s beauty now lying low, 

Gather them in a fountain, plant them all in a row, 

Molly’s beauty will shine amongst them like fountains of snow. 


The Fiddler at Home 


I saw the fiddler in a little Cavan town; he was 
playing a rollicking tune known in that part of the 
country as “The Swallow’s Tail’; he put the bow 
across the strings lingeringly, and his head went with 
the movement of his hand. The musician was a young 
man under forty, with a humorous but delicate face. 
He was lame. After “The Swallow’s Tail” he struck 
up a fine tune, a tune that had in it depth, gaiety, and 
pride. The tune and the musician’s way of playing 
it attracted me, and when J had an opportunity I talked 
with the fiddler. His name was Mel Ryan, and we 
had some friends in common. Mel was not really a 
man of the roads. He was a local musician settled in 
a house not far from the town. He asked me to visit 
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him, and on a fine July evening I went to make my 
celidh in the musician’s house. His house was on the 
rise of the country. A steep road went past the chapel 
and up to the few houses that neighboured Mel’s. 
Above the musician’s one could have three counties in 
prospect—Cavan, Leitrim, Longford. One could look 
to the hills in Leitrim and to the Moat of Gran- 
ard in Longford, and the great evening space of bog 
and field and lake was the Valley of Breifny, the scene 
celebrated in Moore’s song ““The Valley Lay Smiling 
before Me.”’ When I came down from the rise I found 
Mel at his door and he brought me into the cabin, a 
one-roomed house with a window the size of a dinner- 
plate. There was the hearth with stools about it, a 
bed in a recess of the wall, a larger bed at the other 
side, a table and chairs. The place had the narrow- 
ness of a rabbit-hutch, but the people were no more 
confined than the chickens in the nest. Beyond the 
threshold there was space enough. 

Bartley’s wife moved about to get supper for us; 
she was a silent, gaunt woman, and her size made the 
interior seem cramped. In the chimney recess sat an- 
other visitor; he rose up and welcomed me when I 
came in and then returned to his seat. There was a 
pipe in his mouth, his hat was at the back of his head, 
and he kept a tight grip on an ash-plant. He had 
been to the fair, and good spirits were in him. He 
was drunk, but very shrewdly drunk. He expressed 
himself in winks, nods, gestures, and made no audible 
remark until a cup of tea had dissipated the deadness 
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of the drink within him. I remember him well, a tough 
old fellow, with what they call “the cordial eye.” He 
kept a shrewd possession of his hat, his stick, and his 
tongue. 

Mel played over the tune that had attracted me, and 
again I enjoyed the inspired movement that had so 
much gaiety and so much pride. He knew the tune as 
“The Royal Blackbird.” 

While the fiddler was playing a young girl stole in 
and seated herself on the bed. She was the fiddler’s 
child, a girl of sixteen, and she remained shy and 
aloof. I do not know if Brighid had good looks, but 
she brought with her a part of beauty, a grace that was 
like the grace of a fawn or some other wild, ungrown 
thing. 

In his childhood Mel had been lamed by an ac- 
cident. His people followed the business of the road, 
dealing in eggs and fowl, and for a while the lame 
youth followed the trade, but he was never a success 
in the business of buying and selling. They say that 
at one time he had a pony and car on the road, but 
the destiny that makes a poet by spoiling a bread-win- 
ner kept up with Mel. His horse became disabled and 
his capital disappeared. Then he took out his fiddle 
and played at the markets. He makes money by his 
fiddle, playing sometimes in the towns and sometimes 
at weddings and festivities. He is well liked for his 
music and for his gentle and humorous nature. I was 
told that one of the farmers paid in Mel’s rent with 
his own. This seemed to me an incredible piece of al- 
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truism on the part of an Irish farmer, but I was assured 
of the fact. Mel’s rent is very little, and might not be 
missed by a farmer in good circumstances. And who 
is Mel’s patron? He is none other than the man who 
sat in the chimney recess the night of my visit, our 
friend with the implicating eyelid and the tight grip 
on the stick. 

Mel’s wife gave us tea, and afterwards we talked of 
the traditions of the place. I was anxious to get 
traces of a poet of the locality, a man named Mac- 
Brady, who wrote in Irish about a century ago. Mel 
had heard of MacBrady, but for a full account of the 
poet he referred me to the man in the chimney recess. 
“ll tell you about MacBrady,” said our friend, who 
was now articulate. He took the pipe out of his mouth 
and made this statement. Mel had heard it before, 
but he followed the narrative with the deepest interest. 

“The house I’m living in now was a public-house in 
my grandfather’s time. When my father was a little 
fellow the poet came into the house. He called for 
two quarts of whisky (whisky was cheap then). He 
filled the first quart into a noggin and mixed oaten 
meal with it. Made porridge of it and ate it with a 
spoon. Then he drank the other quart. He made the 
poem after that.” 

“There you are now,” said Mel. ‘He made the 
poem after that.” 

“T had that from them who knew,” added my in- 
formant with a strong conviction of the importance of 
his information. 
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“Do you know anything of the poem?” 

“Divil a bit of me knows.” 

Some more tunes were played for me and then I 
went away. I remember the people as gentle, kindly, 
and friendly, and I remember the little cabin as one of 
the most charming houses I was ever in. 


The Market 


The town consists of a single street, short enough to 
let you distinguish your friends at the other end. It 
is market-day, but there is no great bustle in the place. 
At the butt end of the street a dealer is haggling with 
a girl who has brought young poultry to the market. 
“This girl was reared in a bog; you'd know that by 
the way she holds out for her bargain,” the dealer says. 
“The old hags are laughing at her.” ‘I won’t take 
what you offer, anyway.” “You'll be sorry then. I 
know a girl the picture of you. She refused a good- 
looking man with thousands, and now she lies by her- 
self with the bloom gone off her.” The young woman 
is not to be confused by this exuberance of language, 
and she remains dogged. “The man that gets you 
won’t have much comfort; you’ll find that he’ll go out 
and sleep in the hayrick.” Then an old woman inter- 
venes. “Take ten shillings, a@ vourneen deelish (my 
little loved one),” she says, “and you’ll have luck.” 
The girl admits that there would be no harm in split- 
ting the difference. The bystanders arrange the treaty, 
and the dealer and the girl shake hands. When it is 
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all over the man wipes his brow and makes a speech, 
that is full of a happy incongruity. “You'd need the 
brain of an elephant in this place. You'd want to be 
like Jumbo in the Zoological Gardens to be able for 
the women of Leitrim.” 

We got into an eating-house frequented by the coun- 
try people. The walls are crowded with cheap colour 
prints; a view of Venice is followed by a Siberian 
hunting scene, then comes the British Child and Dog 
picture, the State trial of Daniel O’Connell, a sacred 
picture, Burns’ Farewell to Highland Mary, a brewery 
horse, flowers and fruit, a harvest scene advertising an 
American plough. In a place such as this the food is 
highly priced and the cooking is lamentable. We get 
mutton and vegetables, bread and tea. The woman of 
the house comes and discourses to me. She had been 
in America for years, and she insists that America is 
the greatest country in the world. A farmer enters and 
seats himself opposite. He has lost the use of his right 
hand; the front of his head is bald, with veins across 
it, and he has frightened eyes. He eats some of his 
dinner, and then looks across the table. ‘This is mut- 
ton,” he says. He stares at the plate stupefied; it is 
as though he has broken some pledge. Were his fam- 
ily hanged for sheep-stealing? I wonder. “I thought it 
was beef, and it turns out to be mutton,” he says. He 
sighs, and goes on with his dinner. “It’s a long time 
since you were here, Mr. Murphy,” our hostess re- 
marks, unconscious of his mysterious struggles. Mr. 
Murphy explains that he comes into her house every 
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time he is in the town, but it is a long time since he 
was at the market. “And how are you, Mr. Murphy?” 
Mr. Murphy sighs, and looks at her with pathos in his 
good brown eyes. “I’m very much reduced,” he says. 
“Well you’re not reduced in flesh, no matter how you 
may be reduced in spirits.’ Mr. Murphy holds to the 
word. “I took a couple of glasses of spirits, and that 
ought to have raised me up,” he says. ‘‘Maybe it did 
the opposite?” ‘“Ay—maybe,” says Mr. Murphy. It 
was as though the literalness of the common mind 
overcame one who had a desperate hope in the opium 
he had taken. 

It is “Law day” in the town, and the people who 
come to the table have much to say about a case that 
is being tried. It is the case of a “grabber” who had 
shot ata young man. A “grabber” and an “emergency- 
man” are objects of aversion in an agrarian community. 
A “grabber” is the man who takes a farm over the 
heads of those who, in rural opinion, have the best 
right to the property, and an “‘emergency-man”’ is the 
one put in charge of the farm of an evicted person 
until opposition is worn down. Such people are a 
menace to rural security, they share in the infamy of 
the informer, and the acts of the “grabber” and the 
“emergency-man”’ are remembered to three generations. 

The town is across the Cavan border, and the people 
take Connacht for their province. They like to give 
themselves a name for passion and violence. The 
Cavan people pay a tribute to the friendliness of Lei- 
trim, but hold that the people across the border have 
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something barbaric in them. ‘We’re very rough,” the 
Leitrim people say in a way that makes a claim for 
virility. Coming into the town a Cavan man told us 
a story illustrating his conception of the Leitrim char- 
acter. Up in the mountains there a man committed 
murder. The police were baffled. Police were drafted 
there until they were as thick as grass in an acre of 
meadow. But were the rough and virile people in- 
timidated? No, the outlaw was sheltered and fed. 
He went to the races in spite of the fact that five hun- 
dred police were waiting for him there! He stood 
looking over a fence, and no one dared put a hand on 
him! As I went through the town I overheard a con- 
versation about a man who had smashed a drum. “It’s 
a wonder you let go with him,” says one. The other, 
a handsome youth, replies in a voice as soft as a 
meadow stream, ‘“‘Sure, we butchered him on the road, 
but what good was that to us? If he had to crooken a 
lip to one of us we’d have pulled him to pieces. We 
left him there in his gores of blood.” This violence 
is purely ideal. I knew the man who had smashed the 
drum. He came home without a scratch. 

In the middle of the street there are three men stand- 
ing apart. They are sullen-looking fellows. I ask a 
shopkeeper who they are. ‘Two grabbers and an emer- 
gency-man. ‘They are in the town about a case that 
is on to-day.” ‘And are they not afraid of the town?” 
“They needn’t be afraid; no one will touch them.” 
“They are boycotted?” ‘They won't get bit nor sup 
in the town.” “And if one of them comes in and asks 
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to buy this straw hat, what will you do?” “T’ll tell 
him I wouldn’t give it to him for a sovereign.” It 
should be remembered that the boycott can only be 
effective when public opinion knows itself outraged. 
The grabbers and the emergency-man make a move. 
No one lifts eyes to them; no countenance is given to 
them. Gripping their ash-plants the three go down 
the street. 


Bretfny Story: Eilis 


I found Eilis in my aunt’s house one autumn eve- 
ning, and she told me this story. Eilis was knitting 
stockings for the household. She arose and welcomed 
me when I came in, and I shook hands with her with- 
out realising who the woman was. 

My aunt was baking bread for the men who were 
coming in from the fields, and I went over to where 
she was at the fire. “Had you any luck with your 
fishing?” my aunt asked me. 

“None at all,” I said, “and your man will think 
less of me than ever now.” 

My aunt spoke to the woman knitting. “Myles says 
that the student here has too much dead knowledge to 
be any good,” she said. 

“Your man never thought much of them that are 
fond of books,” the woman replied. 

“You ought to give Eilis a book,” my aunt said to 
me; “‘she is very fond of reading.”’ I took down a book 
from my store at the window and brought it to Eilis. 
It was “The Story of Ireland.” 
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“God will reward you,” she said. ‘One gets an in- 
dulgence for lending a good book.” I was struck by 
the way she said this and by her eager manner. I 
took a low stool and sat by her. 

She had been reading a story in the summer, and she 
began to tell me the story eagerly. It was common- 
place enough as written, probably a story out of some 
English newspaper, but Eilis told it as a folk-tale, and 
it became full of color and wonder. I knew by her 
gesture and by her care for the good word that she had 
listened to the poets and had heard the talk of scholars. 
She had the old culture, I thought, so I spoke to her in 
the Irish I was learning. But after we had exchanged 
some phrases, she said, as she took up her work, 
“Acushla, it’s a long time since I spoke the Gaelic. 
The words are like the words of my old songs; I can 
hardly bring them to mind.” 

I knew her for Eilis Nic Ghabhrain—Elish Mac- 
Govern, as the people now called her. The MacGov- 
ern name had associations for me, for it was connected 
with that culture which the country people still hold, 
fragments of some long-descended civilization, Celtic 
or what you will. Phelim MacGovern, the brother of 
Eilis, was, to my mind, a good representative of this 
peasant culture. He lived at the time when the peas- 
ants were making an entry into affairs. A nation had 
been born in the shadow of past defeats and was begin- 
ning to stir. As yet the struggle was for a little se- 
curity, a little knowledge, a little toleration. The 
tenant-farmers of Ireland were closing up for the bitter 
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struggles against feudal privilege; they had not enough 
detachment to realise the nation. Phelim MacGovern, 
a poet and a scholar, understood the national idea, but 
this understanding brought him into frequent conflict 
with interests that were growing up in his community. 
He was often the object of powerful satire, for his 
neighbours delighted in a vigorous presentation of cer- 
tain humours, and Phelim was always good material. 
However, he was a personality to the people, and it 
was likely that tradition would leave him a personality 
to their children. His poems are still in the minds of 
some of the older people of the Midlands. ‘The 
Lament for William Conroy, who was transported” is 
the best of Phelim MacGovern’s poems. 

He had met his end long before my meeting with 
Eilis, his sister, who was now an old woman. It was 
a tragic end, but it does not concern this story. I 
knew Phelim for a while when he was an old man. 
He used to repeat Latin poetry for me, and passages 
from the Irish version of the Iliad. His sister, too, had 
brought something down from this culture of the old 
days. 

I gave more attention now to Eilis. There was grace 
and charm about this woman of eighty. Generally the 
older women in this part of the country have the man- 
ner that comes from a fine tradition; they have, too, 
the repose that comes with age, the acceptance, the 
trust. E/ilis had these, and some other graces as well; 
a happy laugh, a gesture that seemed out of her girl- 
hood, something wayward. My aunt was minding the 
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bread, and the children were quiet. Eilis had quieted 
them. She remained watchful of the children, and now 
and then she would speak to them, or give them some 
task. 

“Indeed, it was our house you were in, the day you 
stood out of the rain,” said Eilis, “and it was my 
daughter you saw. It is desolate now, my house, for 
it’s too far away from people. My daughter married 
a man from the town, a dark man. I don’t understand 
him at all, and how could I, for he’s not like another. 
He takes no notice of the land and has no care for it, 
I don’t think he understands it at all. He'd say, 
‘Here’s a paper for the reading woman,’ or, ‘Make 
room for the learned woman,’ by way of making a 
mock of me. 

“T think I’m like little Margaret here, who does be 
longing for a house by the roadside, the way she could 
be watching the people pass. Often, in my own mind, 
I see the house I was born in. It was white and high, 
in the friendly county of Fermanagh. There were 
trees around the house, and inside there was room after 
room. I had a room for myself in that house. Hadn’t 
I the courage to leave the place where I was a girl, and 
to come here with a strange man, marrying away, and 
so far from my own people? 

“The people here are good, and over-good, and 
Michael Conroy, my husband, was the best of them 
all. A man that wouldn’t let me break a sod of turf 
across my knee, he took such care of me. It’s no 
wonder I got fond of him, though for a long time my 
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girl’s heart was back in Fermanagh. Troubles grew 
up there. It’s a long time ago now, and I don’t think 
you ever heard about the happenings there. An elec- 
tion brought the troubles on. A man from the people 
went up against the landlord, and the gentry tried to 
frighten the people about voting for him. My father 
was asked to vote for the landlord, but he wouldn’t 
go with that party at all. They broke him of his 
lands, and they put him out of his house, and they 
destroyed his trade with that. For my father had 
rich lands, and they were the greatest loss maybe, but 
I can’t help thinking of the house that was so white 
and so fine. There were trees around it, as I told you, 
and you would have to open seven gates before you 
came to the door. Twelve of my father’s children 
could sit down at his table. Eighteen persons worked 
‘n his house, for my father was a weaver by trade, get- 
ting good money for their work and their yarn. My 
tather’s father, and seven fathers beyond that, had 
lived there, and eight women of our name had kept 
fire on that hearth. And, maybe, the thorn-bushes that 
the travelling-man told me about are growing out of 
that hearth now. God have mercy on the people 
whose hearts and hands were against that house! 
“Michael Conroy was good to me, and he was good 
tomy people. When my father was broke of his lands 
he had his trade still. Michael built him a house be- 
hind our own, so that my father could have a place to 
work in. My father lived there, at the back of us, and 
he began to get the custom of the neighbours around. 
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But he was broken in his strength, and it wasn’t months 
before he got bad in health. In a while it came to the 
priest’s turn, and my father was anointed. I said to 
my man, ‘If my father is to die, I would like him to die 
under our roof.’ Michael stood up, the man who never 
denied me anything, and he went to the door. Some- 
thing put it into my mind to go over to him again. 
‘It will bring a blessing to our children,’ I said. He 
went out. 

“In a while Michael was back. He carried my 
father across the fields. ‘Sister,’ said he (he always 
called me sister), ‘wipe the sweat off my face. My 
father was on his back, and I wiped the sweat off my 
man’s face. We put my father to bed, and he died 
in the night. The week after that Michael Conroy, 
my husband, was buried. 

“There was no child, and there was no blessing on 
the house. I ran away from the house for the comfort 
I could get from my mother. She was living with a 
son of hers in the County Cavan. Many’s the time 
after that my head was on her lap. I could hear the 
people say: ‘She’s too young to be a widow; she’ll have 
to marry again if it was only for the sake of the fields.’ 
Then my uncle went to Michael’s place, and he got 
the fields ready. He couldn’t get hands enough to 
spread the manure. He came back and told my mother 
that I'd have to marry. I suppose the pain was wear- 
ing away. My uncle went to the priest, and between 
them they got a good man for me. In a year I was 
married again, and back in Michael’s house.” 
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Eilis spoke to the children, and then went on with 
her knitting in silence. “Well, since that everything I 
saw was good, except we'd be lonesome at times when 
someone would die. I wonder are the young so kind? 
I often think that the world has knocked the friend- 
ship out of the people. 

“And now [1] tell you why I was so loth to leave the 
County of Fermanagh. I wasn’t fond of Michael 
Conroy; indeed, I didn’t think of him at all when he 
came to our place in the beginning. Besides, the boy 
wanted more of a fortune with me than my father was 
willing to give. The match was broken off three times 
for the difference of five pounds, and when he went 
away that time I thought I had seen the last of Michael 
Conroy. One Sunday morning I was coming from 
early Mass, and my comrade girls were with me. I 
saw the cars before our door, and the crowd of 
strangers, and I knew that the Longford people had 
come back. My mother was watching out forme. She 
drew me aside, and she brought me into the barn. 
‘Conroy agrees, and your father agrees,’ she said, 
‘but Eilis, my heart, I know that it’s Shaun Gorman 
you’re fond of. I'll send for him,’ she said, ‘and in 
God’s name let the two of you go away together. 
You could go to his people, and the Gormans will be 
strong enough to mind you.’ ‘Mother,’ said I, ‘let me 
do my father’s bidding.’ ” 

‘Was your mother wrong?” I asked. It was so far 
back now I could ask her. “Were you in love with 
Shaun Gorman?” 
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“T was, and greatly in love with him,” she said. 

“Was he fond of you?” I asked. 

“How are we to know the heart of a man?” she 
said. “Shaun Gorman would be up to see the first 
smoke rising out of our house. He knew every scallop 
in the thatch, he had watched to see me at the door so 
often.” 

“And why wouldn’t you take your mother’s counsel 
and go with him?” 

“T told it to my mother and we standing there in the 
barn. ‘Mother,’ I said, ‘I’ll tell you everything, and 
then we'll go to the people who have come for me. 
Mother, Shaun Gorman and myself planned to run off 
together. Do you remember when Maurya, the servant 
girl, went over to Shaun’s house, and I went for her in 
the evening? When I went out of this house I brought 
all I cared for with me, and I was to go with Shaun 
Gorman that night. But when I came to the ditch be- 
tween his fields and our own, my knees failed, and I 
couldn’t pass. I made the sign of the Cross, and I 
tried again, and again my knees were loosened. Then 
I said a prayer to the Virgin Mary, and after I said it 
every limb of me trembled. I sat down, and I could 
hear the moving of the horse that was to carry us to 
Shaun’s people. The horse was before the door of 
his house. There was only a ditch between Gorman 
and myself, but the will of God was against it all. I 
rose up and came away. Maurya came back by her- 
self, and when she came into the house she said to me, 
“Shaun Gorman has done with you, Eilis MacGovern, 
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for this night you betrayed him.” ‘Shaun doesn’t be- 
lieve that now,’ I said to my mother. After a while I 
put myself in his way, and I told him how it was with 
me. All he said was, ‘It’s no matter to me now; it’s 
all over now.’ 

“T didn’t think loath of leaving the sweet County of 
Fermanagh, where every face had something to say 
of Shaun Gorman. I heard the voices making a bar- 
gain. Then I heard Michael Conroy’s, and I liked the 
kindness in that voice. I took my mother’s hand, and 
the two of us went into the house.” 
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PART III 
Connacht and Donegal 


West Through the Midlands 


Acne is a garrison town: it holds the line of the 
Shannon at one end as Limerick holds it at an- 
other. Except the river there is nothing to be seen 
here; Athlone is a series of barracks with civilian houses 
squeezed in between. Still, one thing made these bar- 
racks heartening to me—they flew the Irish flag. The 
men in command were of the old race whom a defeat 
at Athlone had once left banned and proscribed. Even 
more heartening than the sight of the Irish flag over 
Dublin was the sight of the Irish flag along the oftén- 
fought line of the Shannon. 


A Soldier 


He was here, but not in any military capacity, the 
minister who was responsible for military affairs in the 
crisis that we are now well over. I speak of General 
Mulcahy. The second scrutiny you take of his face 
makes you think of a monk; there are austere lines in 
his face, and in his eyes there is often a gleam of en- 
thusiasm for some cause beyond the world. A military 
monk, you would say, for the first glance that takes 
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him in shows the soldier—a dominating nose, a beaked 
look in the face. There is another element, too— 
something that makes Richard Mulcahy’s face one of 
the most subtle, one of the most interesting faces you 
will see in Ireland—a humour that blends with the 
austerity and the look of attack, that has the effect of 
making a very complex personality—an odd intel- 
lectual humour. Becoming aware of this element one 
adds to the soldier and the monk another entity— 
something that only an Anglo-Irish word can express 
—a playboy. 

That he has become known as an able parliamen- 
tarian is not surprising. What he says can never be 
ignored—there is such strong sense of reality in it. 
I heard him speak at the opening of the Dail that 
formed itself into the Constituent Committee: he pro- 
posed that the Anglo-Irish treaty be implemented; his 
speech was like a page out of a Latin book about a 
campaign—terse and incontrovertible. If Richard 
Mulcahy had had a mind that could mistake abstrac- 
tions for political realities and words for things it 
would have gone badly with Ireland after the sign- 
ing of the Treaty. His speech backing those who had 
made themselves responsible for the Treaty was a fine 
one for a military leader to have made. He said.— 


Shall we grow to equality of status with our old enemy by 
taking complete control of our own internal resources? And, 
if at the present moment there are disabilities with regard to 
ourselves in this particular Treaty, whether we shall endeavour 
to outgrow these by taking our own resources, or rather by 
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taking the chances of war—not with anything like adequate 
military forces, but with very small forces, sufficient to make 
our country resist force for years, but certainly not able to 
win even a war of internal liberation. .. . Are we going to 
take our own resources and grow to manhood, in friendliness 
and with some chance of avoiding that polarisation of mind 
and polarisation in antagonisms with the English people that 
we have been forced into at the present time? . . . If we, by 
taking a line of action that will keep us out of conflict and 
out of antagonism with the main mass of the English people— 
because, by living our own lives in our own country, and 
developing our own resources there does not seem to me any 
chance of our entering into direct antagonisms with the mass 
of the English people—and if, by adopting a weapon which 
will allow us to be on terms of friendship with the main mass 
of the English people, and by joint help, spoiling the efforts of 
English politicians to keep Ireland in a state of subjection to 
England—if we by choosing this weapon, cannot do that, 
how can we do it by choosing a weapon which will put the 
responsibility upon us of killing in self-defence ? 


I heard him speak once of one of the heroic romances, 
of “The Battle of Ventry,’ and I wondered what the 
old story about Finn and Oisin and Oscar had to say 
to this modern Irish soldier. JI have thought that it 
was the closing passages of the story that impressed 
him.— 


Now the hosts of the High King, and the Fenians of Erin 
fought till there was no man standing in the field except one. 
He raised the body of the High King, and said, “It was bad 
for us, O Fenians of Erin, but worse for you; I go home in 
health, and ye have fallen side by side. I will come again 
soon, and take all Erin.” 

trad 
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“Sad am I,” said Finn, as he lay on the field, “that I did 
not find death before I heard these words from the mouth 
of a foreigner, and he going into the Great World with tid- 
ings. Is there any man alive near me?” 

“T am,” said Fergus Finbel, “and there is no warrior who 
is not lying in his blood save the chief man of the High King 
and your own foster-son, Caol.” 

“Go to seek my foster-son,” said Finn. 

Fergus went to Caol, and asked him how his health was. 
“If my battle-harness were loosened, my body would fall 
asunder from wounds; but more grieved am I at the escape 
of the foreigner with tidings than at my own woful state. 
Take me to the sea, Fergus, that I may swim after the for- 
eigner; perhaps he will fall by this hand before the life 
leaves me.” 

Fergus took him to the sea; and he swam to the ship. The 
foreigner thought him one of his own men, and reached down 
to raise him to the ship-board; but Caol grasped the man 
firmly and drew him into the water. Both sank in the clear, 
cold sea, and were drowned. 


There have been men in Ireland in our time about 
whose names a mythology gathered in their own day. 
Richard Mulcahy is the one man left whose name has 
something of a mythology attached to it. 

He is still a young man—about thirty-seven, as I 
write. He was in the insurrection of 1916, but as he 
was then only a subordinate, he was merely interned 
by the British after the surrender. On his release he 
threw himself into the organisation of the military 
movement, and in 1919 he became Chief of Staff to 
the Republican Army. He had to carry on his work 
while in hiding and “on the run.” In those days the 
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men most wanted by the British authorities were 
Michael Collins, head of the Intelligence Bureau, and 
Richard Mulcahy. Once he was in the house of a 
colleague who is now the Speaker of Dail Eireann. 
The house was raided while he was there. The raiders 
themselves said afterwards that the officer in charge 
knocked at the door too soon; he knocked before the 
house was completely surrounded. Searching the 
house the military found a warm bed and a window 
open. Then searching the grounds outside they found 
an attaché case that a fugitive had not been able to 
carry away. It was filled with papers, all very im- 
portant as showing the plans of the Republican Army. 
But the man who had the papers in his keeping had 
got away. 

He was Richard Mulcahy. He left by the back- 
garden and he went into a house farther up the avenue. 
It was a Jewish household that was awakened by him 
so early in the morning. They received their visitor 
as if they had been born into Irish guerilla warfare. 
They gave him a new suit of clothes and permitted 
him to walk out of their front door as if he belonged to 
the family. And the Chief of Staff of the Republican 
Army went past the armoured car that was taking off 
the prisoners and on to his military duties. It was this 
badly wanted man who signed the “Cease-fire” order 
that came with the truce of 1921. His signature in 
Irish, some British officer said, looked like a parade of 
machine-guns across the proclamation—‘Risteard 
O Maolchatha.” And there he is in the picture, a 
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rather sad-faced young man, saluting the British 
troops as they march out of Wellington Barracks, 
evacuating Free State territory. That was on De- 
cember 4th, 1922. 

He became Minister of Defence in the government 
that came into being on the acceptance of the Treaty, 
and, on the death of Michael Collins, he became head 
of the army. The Civil War was brought to an end; 
there were elections in the Free State, and Richard 
Mulcahy resigned as head of the army so that he might 
sit as deputy in the Dail. Later on he resigned the 
Ministry of Defence. He is now out of the army 
and out of all affairs connected with the army. He 
had thought to make the army an instrument in the re- 
Gaelicising of Ireland and he had hoped to have the 
officers do for the furtherance of the Gaelic revival 
what civil servants in the régime of twenty-five years 
ago had done for the initiation of it. The Gaelteacht 
is his great interest. He has been trying to give a 
better economic basis to life in the Irish-speaking dis- 
tricts. Probably education or external affairs will 
claim his main efforts in the Ireland of to-morrow and 
the day after. 


Clonmacnotse 


You go to Clonmacnoise along the Shannon from 
Athlone. And if you have it in your mind, you cannot 
help saying over to yourself that poem that celebrates 
the place that you approach.— 
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Tue Deap at CLONMACNOISE 


In a quiet watered land, a land of roses, 

Stands Saint Kieran’s city fair; 

And the warriors of Eirinn in their famous generations 
Slumber there. 


There beneath the dewy hillside sleep the noblest 

Of the clann of Conn, 

Each below his stone with name in branching Ogham, 
And the sacred knot thereon. 


There they laid to rest the seven kings of Tara, 

There the sons of Cairbre sleep— 

Battle-banners of the Gael that on Kieran’s plain of crosses 
Now their final hosting keep. 


And in Clonmacnoise they laid the men of Teffia, 
And right many a lord of Breagh; 

Deep the sod above Clann Creide and Clann Connaill, 
Kind in hall and fierce in fray. 


Many and many a son of Conn the Hundred-fighter 
In the red earth lies at rest; 

Many a blue eye of Clann Colman the turf covers, 
Many a swan-white breast. 


I do not know what O’Gnieve’s poem is like in the 
original, but it can hardly be more beautiful than this 
translation by T. W. Rolleston. It has in it what is 
most authentic in Irish literature—the sense of kinship 
with the dead, the power of being stirred by heroic 
memories, by heroic names. 

Clonmacnoise is not a land of roses; it is not near 
any place that at any time might have been a land 
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of roses. And I doubt if Kieran, the Carpenter’s Son, 
had any care to found a monastery in a place where 
roses might grow abundantly. “If we had remained 
here,” said he, speaking of another place farther up the 
river where he and his companions had stayed for a 
while, “if we had stayed here we would have plenty 
of wealth, but few souls would go to heaven.” That 
saying does not give the impression that Kieran was 
looking for a land of roses. 

It was in 544 that Saint Kieran came here and laid 
the foundation of a place of learning. His com- 
munity had a longer life than most learned communi- 
ties have enjoyed—it lasted for a thousand years, until 
the English garrison of Athlone destroyed its flickering 
life in 1552. Its great period was midway between 
these dates. 

Now Clonmacnoise stands open to the sky where the 
broad, slow-flowing Shannon makes a bend. At the 
other side of the river are the flat pastures of Roscom- 
mon. ‘There are curlews in flocks there; they rise up 
making the call that, more than any other call of 
birds, belongs to emptiness, to desolation. I sit under 
an ash-tree that has the wind roaring in its branches 
and look on the towers, the ruined churches, the high 
crosses, and the river bending beyond. 

The crosses in Monasterboice and the crosses here 
are amongst the great pieces of monumental sculpture. 
One has never seen a Celtic cross unless one has seen 
these crosses, and perhaps the cross in Iona; what is 
put up for modern monuments is a travesty of some- 
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thing done in a great style. Like the cross of Muire- 
dach in Monasterboice, the crosses here are of lime- 
stone and are covered with quaint sculptures; Turcan 
is the name of the sculptor who made the highest of 
the two crosses; the cross of Monasterboice belongs to 
his school. 

Two crosses, two towers, the ruins of two churches 
—these are the visible monuments in Clonmacnoise. 
One of the round towers—O’Rourke’s Tower, I think 
it is called—carried my mind up farther than any other 
round tower I have seen. It is topless. Looking on 
it one can believe that the men who lived in this 
strange place a thousand years ago built it, not sixty 
or seventy, but six hundred feet high; high as it is it 
seems the remnant of a still higher tower. Beside the 
other tower is a ruined church that has still a beautiful 
doorway. 

But oh, Clonmacnoise! And oh, Turcan who didst 
sculpture at the base of thy great cross “an ecclesiastic 
sitting on a chair, holding a teacher’s ferule or rod, 
on the top of which is an owl, the symbol of Wisdom, 
and its end rests on a beast denoting Ignorance,” what 
of the little church (Protestant) with its horrid little 
roof of tight slates and with the padlock on its door 
that breaks the balance of the towers and stands right 
in the way of the grave, grey ruin of an ancient church 
as one looks at Clonmacnoise from the river! Oh, 
Turcan! Oh, Clonmacnoise! Indeed, it is true that 
in Ireland the more ancient a burial place is the more 
it is desecrated and that one gets used to seeing foolish 
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little marble headstones and glass cases that enclosed 
artificial flowers on graves that break the grasses in 
Cashel and in Glendalough! But oh, Clonmacnoise! 
none other of Ireland’s sacred places has had an eye- 
sore planted so permanently upon it as you have! 

Across the river is Connacht: one sees a few white, 
friendly little houses; they are in the County 
Roscommon. 


A Man Remembered 


It is no wonder that standing in this burial-place 
and looking across to the little houses of Connacht I 
should recall that man. ‘Tall, spare, bearded, with 
fine features and expressive eyes, and with a romantic 
distinction, he was the very type of Castilian noble. 
And, oddly enough, for all his aristocratic grace, there 
were lineaments in his face that were the same as in 
the face of that homely man, Abraham Lincoln. To 
the personal distinction that was in his appearance 
there was added another and that a strangely memor- 
able one—he had a voice that was low, earnest, and 
touching; he spoke as if he were revealing something 
of the pathos of the world, but revealing it in a draw- 
ing-room where courtesy would not have him be 
insistent. 

I could easily think of him as belonging to the west- 
em province; it would have been fitting if he had 
come of a family that had lived in one of the great 
Spanish-looking houses in Galway city, or a family 
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that had gone into and had come back out of Spain, 
and that had built for themselves a hall overlooking 
one of the Connacht lakes. This province where the 
people show the Iberian strain that is in them, the 
province for which he had such an attachment, would 
have been fittingly his. But his family was an Ulster 
one, and, although he came to give it a Gaelic form, 
his name originally was a Norse one. 

His duties brought him into the world’s farthest 
parts, and he was in Ireland only at intervals. He 
knew statecraft, and he knew of the bids that were 
being made for power in all parts of the world, and 
he spoke of these things with an understanding that 
was often prophetic. Against the oppressions that 
were in the world he had done as much as any one 
man could have done. For the poor whom he went 
amongst he had a high considerateness. His voice, as 
I have said, was a haunting one—earnest, low and jm- 
passioned: its tone comes back to me best as I re- 
member words I heard him say to a blind old woman 
upon a bridge one night. 

He took little interest, I think, in what was called 
the Irish literary revival; I never heard him speak of 
a book by Yeats or Synge or any of the other Irish 
writers of his time. He read Irish history and brooded 
upon it and would rhapsodise upon the heroic char- 
acters and incidents in its course. His deep interest 
was in the work of the Gaelic League—the revival 
of Gaelic culture in Ireland; it was because of this 
interest that he strove to help the people here: they 
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were part of a remnant that had still the Gaelic 
speech. 

The heroes of his devotion were the O’Neills—the 
three Ulster Princes, each of whom had striven with 
the power of England as an equal, each of whom had 
defeated the best soldiers that the English could send 
into Ireland—Shane, Hugh, and Owen Roe O’Neill 
were his heroes, particularly Hugh and Owen. 

Through the career of Owen Roe O'Neill he would 
point out the difference between the honor of those 
who upheld the Gaelic tradition and the treason of 
those who strove for its destruction. After his victory 
at Benburb, Owen Roe O’Neill was advised to hang 
certain of the enemy who had come into his hands. 
“Such conduct,” said the Irish general, “would not 
be becoming to the honor of the Irish nation.” Later 
on a relative of his fell into the enemy’s hands. They 
hanged him promptly. In his conversation he would 
come back again and again to one subject—the long- 
continued, inevitable, habitual treason of the enemies 
of the Gaelic people of Ireland. 

In those days war was not a dominant motive in 
men’s thoughts; few people thought of it as being im- 
minent or as affecting one’s own country and one’s 
own life. When I saw him here he talked of the war 
that was being prepared for in Europe, and of the 
war that the people of Ireland would have to face ir 
they were to realise their dreams of nationhood. Ire 
land would have to undergo the same agony as Italy 
had undergone before the reorganisation. “Ireland 
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could only be saved as Italy was saved,” he said to 
me, I remember, ‘‘by men dying for her.” 

In a year, perhaps, from the time I saw him in this 
place the Irish Volunteers had been formed, and he 
had a place on the executive. I remember, sometime 
afterwards, watching him as he came into a house 
where there was to be a consultation about Volunteer 
affairs. It was March then, and the spring was early. 
I think of him now as I saw him there. Blossoms had 
come out on a lilac bush that was in the garden. He 
stood for a minute at the gate intent on those blossoms. 
One might guess that he got from them a feeling of 
touching beauty. In some months more than two 
years from that time he was upon the scaffold. The 
war that he knew to be inevitable had come; men 
were prepared to die for Ireland; he himself had met 
the doom that men who fought and planned for Ire- 
land had met in almost every generation. Treason 
was put into the charge that was made against him. 
No man hated more the word and the act than did 
he, this unique man, this miracle of nature, Roger 
Casement. 


The Road 


When one crosses the river half-way back to Ath: 
lone one comes out on a road that runs straight on 
to Ballinasloe and Galway—a brown road with high 
hedges each side of it. “But let me charge your at- 
tention,” cries the eighteenth-century promoter whose 
book I have been reading, “let me charge your atten- 
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tion and entreat you to reflect on the beauty and 
Utility of a road of 100 or a street of 120 feet broad 
and clear, all in a true direct Line, and nearly on a 
level the whole Way, and on a firm gravelly Bottom, 
with neat clipped Hedges and Forest trees planted 
on either side, or Houses of Tradesmen and Manu- 
facturers happily and comfortably settled on it, with 
plenty of Fire and Water, etc.” It is a road that is 
nowhere save in the book that, with such spirit, the 
eighteenth-century promoter-author has written. 

It should have run from Derry to Cork and have 
been crossed by another road running from Dublin 
to Galway, both roads, “120 feet from Quick to 
Quick,” with ditches “five feet by six planted with 
three rows of quick,” the tops of the ditches being 
sown with “either furze or broom seed to preserve 
the quicks from the cattle, and with these a row of 
forest trees planted ten feet behind the quicks on 
each side.” More. On this ideal road there would 
have been “Mile stones with large and legibly cut 
figures, and foot-walks and finger-posts.”’ 

The “quicks,” I suppose, would have been white- 
thorn and blackthorn hedges; no roadmaker with 
“quicks” in his mind could get hedges that would 
flourish any better. This particular road that I go 
into Connacht along is bordered with them. Not 
every road, but nearly every road in Ireland, has the 
same hedges. There are gaps. Along the roads out- 
side of Dublin there are walls with great falls of ivy 
over them—high walls with the wide-leafed Irish ivy 
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that is as dark as it is green. Ivy of other kinds is 
in the hedges and over the ditches or earthen fences 
and the low walls that border the roads that go from 
Dublin up to the Gap of the North. Walls of loose 
stones are by the sides of many a road that runs from 
Donegal down into Kerry through the stony side of 
Ireland: here and there the walls give place to hedges 
—hedges that have scarlet and purple pendants, high 
fuchsia hedges. But mainly, north and south, east and 
west, the “quicks” that border the roads are the black- 
thorn and whitethorn, the blackthorn that comes into 
blossom first, and the whitethorn that blooms so mag- 
nificently in the month of early summer. In the south 
elder bushes with bunches of white blossom or black- 
berries mix with these “‘quicks,” and broom and black- 
berry briar grow amongst them. 

Ireland has roads enough and roads too many. 
Ways that in other countries would have been left as 
grass-grown tracks are kept clear and in repair in 
Ireland. Every administrative body that the country 
has ever had went in for the making of roads. The 
gentry, when they had the power, made roads that 
went from their houses to other roads or to other 
houses; then the popularly-elected councils, when they 
came into power, went on keeping in repair an extrav- 
agant amount of roads. The livest issue at a local 
council meeting is the roads—shall they give a con- 
tract to someone to keep the roads in repair or shall 
they employ labour directly? In the old days, when 
relief-work had to be undertaken in any district it 
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was always road-making that was decided upon-—it 
meant an undertaking that did not conflict with any 
vested interest. And so it has come about that, as an 
intelligent friend of mine estimates, one third of the 
entire surface of Ireland is under roads. 

In time, perhaps, a thousand of these roads will 
become grass-grown tracks where the woodbine and 
the blackberry briar will flourish exceedingly, and 
along which an ass-cart, or an ass with a creel of turf, 
will be driven, or some song-maker will walk by him- 
self to hear the blackbird sing of an evening. And 
the energy saved might go into the upkeep of some 
great national highways. 


Connacht: First Glimpses 


Té Connacht molta da mbeinn tm’thost: 
Connacht aoibinn gan aon locht. 

Ta or le faighail ag lucht athris rann: 
St Connacht cruithneacht Etreann. 


Connacht is praised though I were silent: 
Beautiful Connacht without one fault. 

There is gold to be got there by the reciters of verses: 
Connacht, the wheat of Ireland. 


Such was the rann in praise of his province that a 
man I met upon the road gave me. And what were we 
looking upon then? A lake of dark water with swans 
upon it. Stooks of oats in little fields with wild 
pigeons pecking on them. A seagull travelling in a 
cloudy sky. A dyke running through a green field, 
with high, yellow boucalauns along its sides. Un- 
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even hedges crossing fields. Growing oats beaten down 
into patches, as if some animal had wallowed in the 
field, here and there. In the hedges rowan trees with 
clusters of red berries. A rainbow making a firm arch 
with four bands of colour in it. And rain coming on 
and blotting the arch as if someone breathed on a 
slate, dampening an outline made upon it. 

Even before Norman or Saxon set foot in Ireland 
the process of pushing the older owners into the boggy 
and stony places was going on, and the chieftains who 
“narrowed” territory on Firbolg communities forced 
settlers back upon these lands. ‘West of the Suck 
all blood is rotten,” is a saying current still, and we 
may take it as the Gaelic genealogist’s judgment on 
peoples who could not be brought within the system 
of pedigrees that had been made for the dynastic 
families. The type here is often so markedly Iberian 
that it must be due to a real race survival—a casual 
mingling of the Irish and the Spanish strains in his- 
torical time could not account for it. 


Ta or le faighail ag lucht atthris rann: 
Si Connacht cruithneacht Eireann. 


But as I went on I found it harder and harder to 
think of either gold or wheat in connection with the 
land. The great houses and the generous assemblies 
that the rann recalls may still be come to in parts of 
Connacht. The professional reciters of verses are gone, 
however. But in poor houses one can still hear mov- 
ing poetry and moving music. 
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“The Love Songs of Connacht” 


Going into these houses I would often bring with 
me a certain book out of which I would read to any- 
one, man or woman, who happened to be in the house 
and unoccupied enough at the time to give me any 
attention. Often what I read would be unintelligible, 
for the language in which I read was unfamiliar to 
me. A sentence would come out that would be clear. 
Then the one who happened to be listening to me 
would recognise it, and would repeat the sentence, 
the verse, or the poem out of his or her memory. The 
little book I brought with me was “Amhrain Gradh 
Chuige Chonnacht,” in English ‘““The Love Songs of 
Connacht,” that beautiful book that forms a chapter 
in Dr. Douglas Hyde’s collection, ‘“The Songs of Con- 
nacht,” a collection that includes ‘““The Religious Songs 
of Connacht,” ‘The Political Songs of Connacht” and 
“The Drinking Songs of Connacht.” And so I came to 
re-read ‘The Love Songs of Connacht’ beside the 
hearths of those who still had many of them in their 
memories. 


“On the verge of inarticulateness,” William Butler 
Yeats once said of these songs. Made by peasant men 
and women they have an indeliberateness that we never 
find in cultured poetry; they have the simplicity of 
nature, but they also have the subtility of passion. A 
girl says,— 
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A hundred farewells to last night; 
It’s my grief that to-night was not first. 


And here is an exquisite poem which Dr. Hyde took 
down from the mouth of an old woman whose hut was 
in the middle of a Roscommon bog. Dr. Hyde’s 
renderings of the poems into English are splendid; his 
knowledge of the dialect used by English-speaking 
country people enables him to give a translation that 
is close and that is idiomatic. In this poem he has 
made a beautiful English lyric out of what is one of 
the most beautiful of Irish lyrics. But in the Irish 
there is a directness of statement and at the same time 
a richness of sound for which one could not find cor- 
respondences in English— 


My grief on the sea, 
How the waves of it roll! 
They come between me 
And the love of my soul! 


Abandoned, forsaken 

To trouble and care— 
Will the sea never waken 
Relief from despair? 


My grief and my trouble— 
Would that he and I were 
In the province of Leinster 
Or the County of Clare. 


Were I and my darling— 
O heart-bitter wound— 
On board of a ship 

For America bound. 
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On a green bed of rushes 
All last night I lay, 
And I flung it abroad 
With the heat of the day. 


And my love came behind me— 
He came from the south; 
His breast to my bosom, 
His mouth to my mouth. 


West of the Shannon one can still find a life that 
is as simple as at the beginning of social organisation. 
The people have been hindered from producing a 
material civilisation, but they have been left free of 
their emotions and their imagination. The hard con- 
ditions of Connacht life have helped the Connacht 
woman to development and personality. The size of 
his holding of land does not permit the man to develop 
his constructive and organising faculty. The woman 
becomes the personality amongst the Connacht peas- 
antry. The civilisation is of her creating. It is a 
civilisation of the hearth. One cannot fail to note 
the number of words for ‘‘child” that are in constant 
use: there is a word for the child in the cradle, the 
child creeping on the floor, the child going to school, 
the child well-grown—‘“naoidhean,” “lanabh,” “mal- 
rach,” “‘piaste,”—words as soft and intimate as a 
caress. The tragedies of Connacht life come closest to 
the woman: as a child she sees the elder sister who 
reared her leave home for America; as a wife she lives 
alone while her husband works abroad, and often her 
child is born while its father is laboring in the fields of 
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England or Scotland; as a mother she sees her rearing 
go from her as they grow into boyhood or girlhood. 
In the world of passion, as we find in this book of love 
songs, the woman is supreme. Two songs placed at the 
beginning of the collection make us realise the differ- 
ence between the man’s way of loving and the woman’s 
way of loving. This is from the man’s song.— 


How well for the birds in all weather: 
They rise on high in the air, 

And then sleep upon one bough together, 
Without sorrow, or trouble, or care; 
But so it is not in this world 

With myself and my thousand-times fair, 
Far away, far apart from each other, 
Each day rises barren and bare. 


Contrast such charming sentiment with the truth and 
power of the woman’s song.— 


I denounce love; woe for her who gave it 

To the son of yon woman who never understood it. 
My heart in my middle, sure he has left it black, 

And I do not see him in the street nor in any place. 


The contrast between the man’s way of loving and 
the woman’s way of loving goes through the whole 
collection. Here is the prose of a man’s song—it has 
exquisite music in Irish.— 


In Ballinhinch in the West, my love is for a year; she is 
more exquisite than the sun of Autumn, and sure honey grows 
after her on the track of her foot on the mountain, no matter 
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how cold the time after November-day. If I were to get my 
desire, I would take her in my net, and I would put away 
from me this grief and trouble. But for the counsel of all 
ever born, I shall only marry my desire; she is the Moorneen 
of the fair hair. 


These poems have natural subtility; some of them 
have intellectual subtility also. In one of the poems 
the lover speaks of his sweetheart as having “‘the little 
hands of Mary,” a subtility that is made the more ex- 
quisite by the fact that in Irish there are two forms 
of the name Mary—one that is used only for the 
Virgin, and the other that is an ordinary name. In 
another poem there is the phrase ‘Her rose-ember 
mouth.” 

In the world that these poems come out of external 
life is bare, and he or she who would put beauty around 
the beloved must bring it from afar. “The cuckoo 
cries in the winter over the village where she is living.”’ 
“Honey grows behind the track of her feet on the 
mountain, and it seven weeks after November-day.”’ 
External life is harsh. ‘Many is the wet, dirty morass 
and crooked road going between me and the town 
where my treasure is.” The most powerful expressions 
are in terms of this harshness, as in the song where the 
girl says that her heart is bruised and broken like the 
ice-flag on the top of water, and as black as the coal 
that would be burnt in the forge. The invisible 
world is constantly obtruding. The makers of these 
songs have religion in the blood, and passion itself 
must speak the language of religion.— 
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O Una, O maiden, O friend, and O golden tooth! 

O little mouth that never uttered an injustice! 

I had rather be beside her on a couch, ever kissing her, 
Than to be sitting in Heaven on the chair of the Trinity. 


Says Costelloe the poet, but he is well aware of his 
blasphemy.— 


O fair Una, it is you that set astray my senses; 

O Una, it was you who went close in between me and God; 

O Una, fragrant branch, twisted little curl of the ringlets, 

Was it not better for me to be without eyes than ever to have 
seen you? 


The world of the Connacht songs seems primitive. 
And yet the love expressed in the songs is a subtle and 
complex emotion. There are many generations of re- 
finement below the flowering of such a mood as this.— 


Ringletted youth of my love, 

With thy locks bound loosely behind thee, 
You passed by the road above, 

But you never came in to find me; 

Where were the harm for you 

If you came for a little to see me? 

Your kiss is a wakening dew, 

Were I ever so ill or so dreamy. 


I thought, O my love! you were so 

As the moon is, or sun on the fountain, 
And I thought after that you were snow, 
The cold snow on top of the mountain; 
And I thought after that you were more 
Like God’s lamp shining to find me, 
Or the bright star of knowledge before, 
Or the star of knowledge behind me. 
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You promised me high-heeled shoes, 

And satin and silk, my storeen, 

And to follow me, never to lose, 

Though the ocean were round us roaring; 
Like a bush in a gap in a wall, 

I am left now lonely without thee, 

And this house I grow dead of, is all 
That I see around or about me. 


I put under this twelve tragical lines; they are a poem 
that I found in a manuscript collection of Connacht 
songs. A man whose name is Bourke has been killed. 
Those who killed him, evidently, are his sisters’ hus- 
bands. Bourke’s wife calls upon his sisters to come to 
the table.— 


Draw near to the table, ye that wear the cloaks; 
Here ye have flesh, but it is not roast flesh, 
Nor boiled in pots, nor cooked for feasting, 
But my dear Bourke—och, och, after been slain. 


You, young women who are drinking the wine there, 
Let my sharp screeches pierce your heart. 

If I am wise I may get whatever is my lot, 

But you will never—och, och, och—get another brother! 


O young woman, don’t you pity my sorrow? 
My mourning over the bier of my spouse! 

A lock of his hair is locked within my purse, 
And his offspring—och, och—hidden within me! 


“The Religious Songs of Connacht’ 


For people in isolated cabins the pause of night is 
significant. At last the fire is “raked,” the burning 
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sods of peat being covered with ashes that the seed 
of the fire may be preserved until the morning. The 
person who “rakes” the fire has a verse to say.— 


I save the seed of the fire to-night, 
Even so may Christ save me; 

On the top of the house let Mary, 
In the middle let Brighid be. 


Let eight of the mightiest angels 
Round the throne of the Trinity, 
Protect this house and its people 
Till the dawn of the day shall be. 


The making of the bed is commemorated in another 
religious poem.— 
I make this bed 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
In the name of the night we were conceived, 
In the name of the day we were baptised, 
In the name of each night and each day, 
Each angel that is in Heaven, 
‘What art thou saying, Mother? 
‘Another little prayer, agra.’ 
‘Good is thy prayer to be said, O Mother.’ 


There are many versions of the prayers to be said on 
lying down, and on rising in the morning—prayers 
that are known all through the Gaelteacht, from 
Arran in the west of Ireland to Lochaber in Scotland. 
In all of them is poetry, for in all of them the signi- 
ficance of life is realised. Sometimes a more ancient 
poetry is remembered, as in this benediction said on 
milking a cow.— 
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The blessing of Mary and the blessing of God, 
The blessing of the Sun and the Moon on her road, 
Of the Man in the East and the Man in the West, 
And my blessing with thee, and be thou blest. 


In Ireland and Scotland, in places where Gaelic is 
spoken, the name of Brighid is especially venerated. 
In Gaelic tradition Brighid is the foster-mother of Our 
Lord. It is possible that the saint has taken over 
some of the homage that was paid to an older Brighid 
—the Brighid who was patron of the poets, and whose 
name signifies ‘‘a fiery dart.” 

Into the drama of the Passion, the people have pro- 
jected their customs, their history, and their tempera- 
ment. The part of Mary the Mother has been the 
subject of intense meditation. The noblest poem in 
“The Religious Songs of Connacht’? commemorates 
the Passion from Mary’s side.— 


When the Virgin had heard him 
And his sorrowful saying, 
(Ochone agus ochone, O!) 
She sprang past his keepers 
To the tree of his slaying. 
(Ochone agus ochone, O!) 


“What fine man hangs there 
In the dust and the smother? 
(Ochone agus ochone, O!) 
‘And do you not know him? 
He is your son, Mother!’ 
(Ochone agus ochone, O!) 


They cast Him down from them 
A mass of limbs bleeding. 
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(Ochone agus ochone, O!) 
‘There now he is for you; 
Now go to your keening.’ 
(Ochone agus ochone, O!) 


“There go to your keening!” The words may have 
been used by some deputy in Connacht or Munster 
as he threw down to the mourners some young man, 
‘“‘a mass of limbs bleeding.’’ The sense of being domi- 
nated by a powerful and worldly class must have been 
strong in Ireland in the generation back. Neverthe- 
less, subjection has not created in their religious poetry 
that overpowering sense of pity that we find in the 
memorials of such a religious people as the Russians. 
In the Irish religious poems the prevailing mood is 
kindliness. Fortunately for our meaning the word 
‘‘kind” has also reference to blood relationships. The 
loved and venerated figures have been adopted into 
the Gaelic clann.— 


Remember those from whom you sprang. 
Strive earnestly on their behalf, 


cries David O’Bruadar in his poem to the Virgin. As 
the congregation leaves the chapel a man or woman 
will turn round and say in his homely speech, ‘‘Fare- 
well, Christ; farewell, Mary. The apostles keep me 
till I come again.” 

Their religion has never made the people bigots or 
persecutors. Because they hold to their religious con- 
nections, certain people are likely to think of them as 
“priest-ridden.” In “The Religious Songs of Con- 
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nacht,” there are pieces to show how well the people 
can detect and satirise worldliness or avarice in min- 
isters of religion. Religion, to those in Ireland who 
are religious, is something that they can live with 
easily and gladly.— 


A fragrant prayer upon the air, 

My child taught me. 

Awake there, the morn is fair, 

The birds sing free. 

Now dawns the day, awake and pray, 
And bend the knee. 

The Lamb who lay beneath the clay, 
Was slain for thee. 


The gaiety of their spiritual life is in this little song. 
And if one wants to find a contrast to this gentleness 
and gaiety one can find it in the same collection. Very 
rightly does Dr. Hyde include in ‘““The Religious Songs 
of Connacht” the wonderful invective which I now set 
down—it, too, is Catholic and Irish. 


Bruadar and Smith and Glinn 


A Curse 
Bruadar and Smith and Glinn, 
Amen, dear God, I pray 
May they lie low in waves of woe, 
And tortures slow each day. 


Amen! 
Bruadar and Smith and Glinn, 
Helpless and cold, I pray, 
Amen! I pray, O King, 
To see them pine away. 
Amen! 
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Bruadar and Smith and Glinn, 
May flails of sorrow flay! 
Cause for lamenting, snares and cares, 
Be theirs by night and day! 
Amen! 
Blindness come down on Smith, 
Palsy on Bruadar come, 
Amen, O King of Brightness! Smite 
Glinn in his members numb. 


Amen! 
Smith in the pangs of pain, 
Stumbling on Bruadar’s path, 
King of the Elements, Oh, Amen! 
Let loose on Glinn Thy Wrath! 
Amen! 


For Bruadar gape the grave, 
Up-shovel for Smith the mould, 
Amen, O King of the Sunday! Leave 
Glinn in the devil’s hold. 
Amen! 
Terrors on Bruadar rain, 
And pain upon pain on Glinn, 
Amen, O King of the Stars! And Smith 
May the devil be linking him. 
Amen! 
Glinn in a shaking ague, 
Cancer on Bruadar’s tongue, 
Amen, O King of the Heavens! And Smith 
For ever stricken dumb. 
Amen! 
Thirst but no drink for Glinn, 
Smith in a cloud of grief, 
Amen! O King of the Saints; and rout 
Bruadar without relief. 
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Smith without child or heir, 
And Bruadar bare of store, 
Amen, O King of the Friday! Tear 
From Glinn his black heart’s core. 
Amen! 
Bruadar with nerveless limbs, 
Hemp strangling Glinn’s last breath, 
Amen, O King of the World’s Light! 
And Smith in grips with death. 
Amen! 
Glinn stiffening for the tomb, 
Smith wasting to decay, 
Amen, O King of the Thunder’s Gloom, 
And Bruadar sick alway. 
Amen! 
Smith like a sieve of holes, 
Bruadar with throat decay, 
Amen, O King of the Orders! Glinn 
A buck-show every day. 
Amen! 
Hell-hounds to hunt for Smith, 
Glinn to hang on high, 
Amen, O King of the Judgment Day! 
And Bruadar rotting by. 
Amen! 
Curses on Glinn, I cry, 
My curse on Bruadar be, 
Amen, O King of the Heaven’s high! 
Let Smith in bondage be. 
Amen! 
Showers of want and blame, 
Reproach, and shame of face, 
Smite them all three, and smite again, 
Amen, O King of Grace! 


Amen ! 
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Melt, may the three away, 
Bruadar and Smith and Glinn, 
Fall in a swift and sure decay 
And lose but never win. 
Amen! 
May pangs pass through thee, Smith, 
(Let the wind not take my prayer), 
May I see before the year is out 
Thy heart’s blood flowing there. 
Amen! 
Leave Smith no place nor land, 
Let Bruadar wander wide, 
May the Devil stand at Glinn’s right hand, 
And Glinn to him be tied. 
Amen! 
All ill from every airt 
Come down upon the three 
And blast them ere the year be out 
In rout and misery. 


Amen! 
Glinn let misfortune bruise, 
Bruadar lose blood and brains, 
Amen, O Jesus! hear my voice, 
Let Smith be bent in chains. 
Amen! 


I accuse both Glinn and Bruadar, 
And Smith I accuse to God, 
May a breach and a gap be upon the three, 
And the Lord’s avenging rod. 
Amen! 
Each one of the wicked three 
Who raised against me their hand, 
May fire from heaven come down and slay 
This day their perjured band. 
Amen! 
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May none of their race survive, 

May God destroy them all, 
Each curse of the psalms in the holy books 

Of the prophets upon them fall. 

Amen! 

Blight skull, and ear, and skin, 

And hearing, and voice, and sight, 
Amen! before the year be out 


Blight, Son of the Virgin, blight. 


Amen! 
May my curses hot and red, 
And all I have said this day, 
Strike the Black Peeler, too, 
Amen, Dear God, I pray! 
Amen! 


Raftery’s Poems 


What Raftery has in his poetry is an enthusiasm 
that would be a whim if the poet was less whole- 
hearted about it. And almost without our perceiving 
it this enthusiasm becomes the revelation of a simple 
heart and reaches out into unforgetable poetry. The 
poems he has made about friends and neighbours— 
Mary Hynes, Peggy Mitchel, Anthony O’Daly, 
William Kelly, and the poems he has made about 
neighbourhoods, are, first of all, expressions of simple 
enthusiasms, and, if one condenses the poems as James 
Stephens has had to condense them, and, as it 
would seem they have to be condensed to make tol- 
erable any English translation of them—one gets rid 
of the expansiveness of the blind man who had long, 
long thoughts to himself. Even in the first stanza of 
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the song for Mary Hynes—I quote from the transla~- 
tion given in “Amhrain Mhuighe Séola,” he is dan- 
gerously expansive.— 


The Mass-path led to the Lord of Graces, 
The skies were rainy, the wind was high, 
Beside Kiltartan I met a maiden 

Whose eyes waylaid me with sudden wile. 

I gave her greeting polite and stately, 

She answered gracious as any queen: 

“O Raftery,” said she, “could fate be kinder? 
Now step beside me to Ballylee.” 


But who would grudge him one word of what he has 
to say? And in the song about the village of Killea- 
dan, it would seem that he could never stop telling 
us about the wonders of the place—wonders which, 
as a blind man, he could never look upon.— 


There is planting and plowing there, and top-dressing with- 
out manure; there is many a thing there of which I have not 
spoken yet, kilns and mills working and never resting... 
there is every sort of timber that it were fit to put down 
there; there is sycamore and beech in it, hazel, fir and ash; 
box and holly, yew, birch and rowan-berry; and the green 
oak, of which is made boat and ship and mast. ... There 
is the cuckoo and the thrush answering each other there, the 
blackbird: and the ceirseach hatching over against them. The 
goldfinch, the woodcock, and the linnet in a cage there; the 
snipe leaping up and the swan from Rome; the eagle out of 
Achill and the raven out of Kesh Corran; the falcon from 
Loch Erne and the lark from the bog. . . . There is the mare 
there and the foal, beside one another; the team-of-six and the 
plow, the plowman and the seed; the lambs there in the morn- 
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ing numerously bleating. ... The goat has kids, the sow 
has bonhams, and the milch-cow is lowing as she goes towards 
the woman. . . . The fawn and the deer and every kind of 
game is there; the fox a-leaping, the badger and the hare; 
the music of the hounds, and the horns a-blowing. And 
with the rise of the sun you would lift up your heart... . 
Drink for the hundreds and beds to lie down. . . . Poor 
scholars get writing and schooling and learning there, and the 
people who ask alms are drawing and journeying thither. . . 
And Raftery has awarded it the branch over all that he ever 
saw. 


But in one great poem—a great poem although it makes 
only twelve lines—Raftery is as compact as he is poign- 
ant. One night, in a house in which a dance was 
going on, someone asked who the old fellow was who 
was playing the fiddle. Then Raftery, for it was he, 
speaking for more poets than one, turned round and 
said.— 

I am Raftery the Poet 

Full of hope and love, 


With eyes that have no light, 
With gentleness that has no misery. 


Going west upon my pilgrimage 
By the light of my heart, 
Feeble and tired 

To the end of my road. 


Behold me now, 

And my face to the wall, 
A-playing music 

Unto empty pockets.* 


*The translation is by Dr. Hyde. 
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Padraic Pearse, Connacht Poet 


It was a hundred years before anyone using the 
language of Connacht made a poem poignant enough to 
go beside this poem of Raftery’s. Then a young man 
who was to head an insurrection and face a firing- 
squad for what he did, made this poem in the language 
of Jar-Connacht.— 


IDEAL 


Naked I saw thee, 

O beauty of beauty! 
And I blinded my eyes 
For fear I should flinch. 


I heard thy music, 

O sweetness of sweetness! 
And I shut my ears 

For fear I should fail. 


I kissed thy lips, 

O sweetness of sweetness! 
And I hardened my heart 
For fear of my ruin. 


I blinded my eyes, 

And my ears I shut, 

I hardened my heart, 
And my love I quenched. 


I turned my back 
On the dream I had shaped, 
And to this road before me 
My face I turned. 
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I set my face 

To the road here before me, 
To the work that I see, 

To the death that I shall meet. 


Padraic Pearse was the first of his generation to be- 
come enthusiastic about the propaganda that was being 
made by the Gaelic League for the revival of Irish 
and the creation of a modern literature in it. I re- 
member his saying about the scholar and poet who 
was then president of the League, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
“T have served under him since I was a boy. I am 
willing to serve under him until he can lead and I 
can serve no longer. I have never failed him. He 
has never failed me. I am only one of the many who 
could write thus. But probably my service has been 
longer than that of most, for it began when I was only 
sixteen; and perhaps it has been more intimate than 
that of all but a very few, for I have been in posts 
that required constant communication with him for 
fifteen years.”” Born in Dublin, he had to learn Irish 
as a foreign language—his father, by the way, was 
an Englishman. He made himself fluent in Irish by 
living for long spaces of time with the people of these 
far Connacht parishes. He loved Connacht and its 
Gaelic-speaking people—especially the children. He 
wrote his intimate poenis in the language of these little 
houses. How intimately he entered into the life of 
these households is shown in this little poem, “The 
Lullaby of the Woman of the Mountain.” “The 
monotonous repetition of the one rhyme throughout,” 
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said Thomas MacDonagh, speaking of the original of 
which this is his translation, “and the swaying flow 
of the verse help to make this poem a perfect lul- 
laby.”’— 


O little head of gold! O candle of my house! 
Thou wilt be a guide to all who travel this country. 


Be quiet, O house! And O little grey mice, 
Stay at home to-night in your hidden lairs! 


O moths on the window, fold your wings! 
Cease your droning, O little black chafers! 


O plover and O curlew, over my house do not travel! 
Speak not, O barnacle goose, going over the mountain here! 


O creatures of the mountain, that wake so early, 
Stir not to-night till the sun whitens over you! 


His single book of poems, “Suantraidhe agus Gol- 
traidhe” (Songs of Sleep and of Sorrow), was pub- 
lished only two years before his death, in 1914. Mac- 
Donagh said of it, ““One need not ask if it be worth 
while having such books of poetry. The production of 
this is already a success for the new literature.’ And 
yet hardly anyone in Dublin at the time he was writing 
and publishing his poems, knew Padraic Pearse as a 
poet; they knew him as a teacher and a worker for 
national causes. 
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His Interest in Popular Literature 


At break of day I chanced to stray where Seine’s fair waters 
glide, 
When to raise my heart young Bonaparte came forward for 


to ride; 

On a field of green, with gallant mien, he formed his men 
in square, 

And down the line, with looks divine, he rode the Oul’ Grey 
Mare. 


These are just the lines that one can hear some blind 
ballad-singer trolling out; if one found them in a 
collection of anonymous street-songs one would pro- 
nounce them authentic. But the lines were written 
by Padraic Pearse to embody a fragment of a genuine 
traditional song. 

In the characteristic Irish way, using the figure of 
a Grey Mare as the countryside ballads on the Napo- 
leonic legend use the figures of the Bunch of Roses or 
the Green Linnet, the original seems to have lamented 
the eclipse of the Napoleonic cause and to have 
prophesied its triumphant emergence. Padraic Pearse’s 
reconstruction was typical of the illiterate ballad- 
maker’s productions. It went on.— 


My sporting boys that’s tall and straight, take counsel and 
be wise; 

Attention pay to what I say, my lecture don’t despise ; 

Let patience guide yous everywhere, and from traitors now 


beware, 
For none but min that’s sound within can ride my Oul’ Grey 


Mare! 
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Now Bonaparte on her did start, he rode too fast, Js Truagh/ 
(alas !) 

She lost a shoe at Moscow Fair, and got lamed at Waterloo; 

But wait till she comes back again where she’ll have farrier’s 


care, 
And the very next hate, she’ll win the plate, my sporting Oul’ 
Grey Mare! 


This last stanza was the genuine relique, and the 
first two stanzas were made to fit in with it. Padraic 
Pearse was devoted to the memory of the Corsican, 
and one of his cherished possessions was a lock of hair 
said to be Napoleon’s. He used to say, “Hold your 
breath now while I’m showing you this.” J remember 
being with him one night in the Abbey Theatre, and 
seeing him, during the intervals, look into a book 
called “The Corsican,” a book that was made up of 
extracts from the diaries, proclamations, and despatches 
written by Napoleon. He reminded me that at the be- 
ginning Napoleon was the ardent lover of a poor and 
unhappy motherland. ‘He took the bribe and went 
over to the big country.”’ And then Pearse said, ““Napo- 
leon the patriot let himself be bribed with glory.” 

I want to put in his reconstruction of this country- 
side ballad because it shows a characteristic side of 
Padraic Pearse—a side, too, that may come to be over- 
looked. He could understand popular tradition so 
well that he could make verse that would pass for 
the anonymous creations of the folk. And it was 
really a delight to hear him recite the old ballads that 
he knew. He seemed to like best the ones that brought 
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him to an unusual exuberance—extravagant pieces 
that were kept in bounds by his gravity. He used 
to recite “Shamus O’Brien” and “Paudraugh Croo- 
hoore” splendidly. I can remember his doing “Pau- 
draugh Croohoore” at an entertainment at his school. 
I have even a better recollection of his doing it at a 
friend’s house. He sat in a chimney-corner, and in 
a deep voice, and with the heavy, occasional gestures 
of an old shanachie or professional storyteller, recited 
the same long, vigorous, and extravagant ballad.— 

Now Paudraugh Croohoore was the broth of a boy: 

He stood six foot eight; 

His arm was as thick as another man’s thigh— 

Sure Paudraugh was great! 


The Propagandist of the Gaelic Idea 


And yet he was grave, and if it were not for his 
kindliness and his humour Padraic Pearse would have 
appeared as a sombre young man. His head was al- 
ways slightly bent as though in deep but never anxious 
reflection. His ideas were so composed that when he 
addressed you in conversation parts of what he said 
might go into essays or lectures. He talked pro- 
grammes. But nothing in his speech was dry or pe- 
dantic, so much enthusiasm—grave enthusiasm indeed 
—was in all he said. And all his programmes were 
for the re-creation of a chivalry in Ireland. 

Like the young leaders of that period his first in- 
tervention in public affairs was from the lecture-plat- 
form and the committee-room. As a young man he 
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was on the executive of the Gaelic League, then the 
most vital organisation in Ireland. He became editor 
of the Gaelic League weekly, “An Cleadheamh So- 
luis,’ and he announced his intention of making it 
“the organ of militant Gaeldom.” He wrote articles 
continuously in Irish and English. He gave up his 
editorship so that he might put into practice his ideas 
of a national Irish education and he founded and be- 
came the director of St. Enda’s and afterward St. 
Ita’s School. 

A fresco painted on the wall of the school rep- 
resented the boy Cuchullain taking arms. The Druid 
warns him that whoever takes arms on that day will 
make his name famous but will die an early death. 
Around the fresco, in Old Irish, was Cuchullain’s 
reply: “I care not if my life has only the span of 
a day and a night if my deeds be spoken of by the 
men of Ireland.” ‘That was the spirit he wished. to 
kindle in his boys. He published an occasional re- 
view in connection with his two schools, and he hoped 
that it would become, not solely a school publication, 
but “a rallying point for the thought and aspirations 
of all those who would bring back again in Ireland 
that Heroic Age which reserved his highest honor for 
the hero who had the most child-like heart, for the 
king who had the largest pity, and for the poet who 
visioned the truest image of beauty.” He himself 
never spoke unkindly or slightingly of any person— 
neither did his brother, William Pearse, who met his 
end with him. 
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He intervened in political affairs in 1913 with the 
publication of a series of articles in a Separatist jour- 
nal. In the beginning of 1914 these articles were 
published in a pamphlet with the title “From a Her- 
mitage.” He wrote afterwards that these articles were 
written with a deliberate intention—“by argument, 
invective and satire, of goading those who shared my 
political views to commit themselves definitely to an 
armed movement.” Only extracts from his pamphlet 
can give an idea of its gay and deliberate commit- 
ment to dangerous courses. It might be a chapter 
from an Irish book with a Nietzschean title like “The 
Rosy Dawn.” He spoke of Wolfe Tone, John Mit- 
chel, Thomas Davis, and Fintan Lalor as being the 
four Evangelists of Irish Nationalism. Had a more 
cultured Lalor written for a more cultured circle we 
might compare Pearse’s political writings to his—they 
are like Lalor’s in the epistolary directness of their 
style and in their power of making talismanic phrases. 
They are the writings of a man who, when lives had 
to be ventured, would make the nearest approach to 
death. Padraic Pearse was a mystic, and for him a 
cause would become a call. He would not spare him- 
self and he would not spare others; he was, in truth, 
the very type of the implacable idealist. 


2) 


The Playwright and Storyteller 


But now we have to go back to West Connacht with 
him. He wrote his best poems and plays and all of 
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his stories in the language he was working to revive— 
the language spoken in the lonely houses hereabouts. 
His plays are filled, not merely with the consciousness 
of a Gaelic revival, but with the consciousness Ofna 
Gaelic resurgence. “The Singer” presents a Gaelic 
community. It is not made up of the romantic sur- 
vivors of an elementary world as in the Gaelic com- 
munities of Fiona MacLeod, nor of powerful, un- 
related individuals as in Synge’s West of Ireland 
plays. The Gaelic community of Padraic Pearse’s 
play is conscious, militant, assured of victory. This 
play is dramatic, not because of character, not because 
of situation, but because of the mood that pervades 
it—the mood of heroism and renunciation. We are 
uplifted by a dramatic excitement although every dra- 
matic situation implicit in the play remains unrealised. 
MacDara, the leader and inspirer of insurrection, loves 
Sighle, the foster-daughter of his house. But not three 
sentences are spoken between these two. His brether 
Colm also loves Sighle. No scene takes place between 
the brothers. The play is wholly indeliberate in its 
entrances, its exits and its conversations. If ever a 
drama was made out of a gesture it is this drama in 
which we have only a glimpse of the girl who is be- 
loved, only a sign from the mother, and in which we 
know of the hero only what he tells us about himself. 
‘The Singer” has the same theme as Yeats’ “Kathleen 
ni Houlihan’”—the going-forth of young men at the call 
of their country. “Kathleen ni Houlihan” is deliberate 
and it has the splendour of a prophetic dream, while 
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“The Singer” is indeliberate and has the splendour of 
an heroic action. 

The root of Padraic Pearse’s imaginative work was 
a passionate attachment to simple, lowly, and child- 
like things. His heroes stand forth as champions of 
such things. Sometimes they let a doubt approach—a 
doubt as to the simplest things that the simplest people 
believe. Then they can no longer serve and a child 
has to take their place. That is the theme of two of 
his short plays. 

And his stories show his mind moving untroubled 
in his own ideal world of simple, lowly and pious 
things. They have been translated into English beau- 
tifully by the poet, Joseph Campbell. The scene is 
always West Connacht—the bare, almost empty houses 
and the little fields of the Gaeltacht. Their tell- 
ing revives the methods of Gaelic story-telling—not 
the elaborate story-telling of the professional sha- 
nachies, but the spontaneous inventions of men and 
women whose entertainment it has been to tell and 
to listen to stories. How well the atmosphere of the 
lonely little house is suggested can be gathered from 
these sentences in “Eoineen of the Birds.” — 


The “piper of the ashes” (the cricket) came out, and started 
his heartsome tune. The mother stayed by the hearthside, pon- 
dering. The little boy stayed in his airy seat, watching. The 
cows came home from the pasture. The hen called to her 
chickens. The blackbird and the wren, and the other little 
people of the wood went to sleep. The buzzing of the flies 
was stopped, and the bleating of the lambs. The sun sank 
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slowly till it was come to the bottom of the sky, till it was 
exactly on the bottom of the sky, till it was under the bottom 
of the sky. A cold wind blew from the east. The darkness 
spread on the earth. At last Eoineen came in. 


Of the poems, few come out of this untroubled life,— 
perhaps only one, “The Lullaby of the Woman of 
the Mountain.” All the rest have the sense of the 
imminence of death with the knowledge of his memory 
being kept “in the heart of a child.” In the last poem 
that he made—it was in English and without any de- 
liberate shaping—he spoke of the places and of the 
children in Connacht. 


In Connemara 


The town is in a fertile plain: it is at the end of a 
railway line, and it has the trade of the villages in 
an area of forty miles. On this particular day only 
a very little buying and selling is being done. A few 
clumps of black cattle are in the street. Mountain 
ponies, with flowing manes and tails, and eyes that are 
like the eyes of deer, roam about. Then men who 
have brought their cattle and their ponies to this bit 
of a fair have ash-plants in their hands; they go in 
twos or threes talking earnest Irish or English. In 
from the empty country come carts loaded with black 
turf out of the bogs. They pass carts that are going 
out piled with sacks of flour. And if we follow the 
outgoing carts we come into an area that is typical of 
those “Congested Districts” that stretch in varying 
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areas from Donegal down to Kerry and that form a 
special economic and administrative problem in 
Ireland. 

As one goes into parts of Connemara one is forced 
to think that nature has tried in them to have every 
form of infertility possible in a moist climate. There 
are bogs in every part of Ireland, but here the bogs 
run into barren hills. Elsewhere the hills are tree- 
less and bare, but here they have a special desolation: 
they are mere ridges of sullen infertility that are not 
high enough to lift the mind. And everywhere ston- 
iness. Stones lie in the fields. The fences of the little 
clearings are piles of stones (as if men had made bul- 
warks and barricades of the bones of monstrous ene- 
mies). Where there is cultivation the ridges of black 
earth are interrupted by rocks. These patches of til- 
lage add to the desolation of the place, for they give 
the impression of painful effort. There are stretches 
of water, and there are water-logged fields. 

As one goes through Connemara one wonders how 
it has come about that upon land so difficult to make 
a living on so many families have been crowded. Con- 
quest and confiscation give the answer. The people 
were forced in here from wider lands; they are, in fact, 
refugees become settlers. The captains of Oliver 
Cromwell and William of Orange, who seized upon 
the good lands and expelled the owners and the own- 
ers’ followers, were the makers of “Congested” dis- 
tricts in a land where, if the spade were left down 
for a couple of months, the heath would be all that 
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there would be of vegetation. And the refugees upon 
this land, having nothing else but their land and their 
labour, made congestion more congested by contin- 
uously sub-dividing their holdings amongst their 
families. . 

What area constitutes an economic holding in Ire- 
land ?—an economic holding being an area that “should 
enable a farmer to bring up his family in a spirit of 
independence, to supply them with a sufficient amount 
of wholesome food and serviceable clothing; to pro- 
vide them with a fair general education; to apprentice 
one or more children to a business or trade; to find 
constant employment for himself and the son who is 
to succeed him, as well as to occupy profitably the 
spare time of other members of the family until they 
leave the home, and, finally, to save enough to pre- 
vent his being a burden on the son who succeeds him.” 
An economic holding in these terms, according to the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, should not be less 
than fifty acres of good land. 

It is noted, too, by the Department, that the mini- 
mum size of the holding that will meet these condi- 
tions is determined by the instrument of tillage that 
can be used with economy—the spade or the plough. 
Now the spade can only be used economically under 
a system of intensive cultivation: there are only a few 
favored localities in Ireland where intensive cultiva- 
tion is possible, and these are certainly not in Con- 
nacht. Under general conditions Irish farmers have 
to make use of a system that aims at the production 
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of roots, potatoes, grain, hay, and grass, to be sold or 
to be converted into beef, mutton, pork, butter, eggs 
and poultry. The plough, not the spade, is the im- 
_ plement that it is most economical for them to use. 
But the efficient working of the plough necessitates the 
use of two horses, and a holding, therefore, to be 
economic, should be of a size sufficient to keep two 
horses at work—that means fifty acres of average 
quality exclusive of bog and of land that cannot be 
cultivated or reclaimed. In the Congested Districts— 
and they extend here and there in the West from Done- 
gal down to Kerry—the holdings are generally from 
four to six acres of land. 

As the plough cannot be used on holdings so small 
all the labour has to be done with the spade or with 
that heavier implement that is called a “‘loy” in Ire- 
land. The owner of the little holding cannot take 
employment as an agricultural labourer with any of 
the farmers who have enlarged holdings—his own acres 
demand all his sweat. And the land, no matter how 
hard it is worked, cannot support the people. Men 
and women go as agricultural labourers to England 
and Scotland at certain seasons, and the earnings of 
these migratory labourers go to make up the living of 
the families in such areas as these. But the biggest 
contribution to the incomes of the families hereabouts 
comes from America, from sums sent out of earnings 
made there. With the contribution that almost every 
family receives at certain times in the year, each house- 
hold contrives to pay its shop debts and buy the year’s 
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stock—a few sheep, and, perhaps, a calf. Naturally 
emigration from these districts is high—out of a family 
of six, boys and girls, four go to America—or rather, 
four used to go to America before the “quota” system 
came into operation. 

The parts of the West of Ireland that have been 
named “Congested Districts” are, and have been for 
some time, under the administration of a separate De- 
partment: the policy of this Department is to secure 
productive lands in the vicinity of the uneconomic 
holdings, and divide such lands amongst the tenants 
who are pinched in their holdings. The Department 
has set up cottage industries too, but the income that 
comes into the cottage through them is hardly per- 
ceptible. There are parts of Connemara that are just 
rural slums in which starvation and typhus fever have 
taken the spirit out of the people. One can know 
Connemara, however, without knowing such districts. 
And as one goes through the length and breadth of 
it one cannot help but notice the industry of the men 
and women—of the women especially. The people 
are constant workers in the fields and in their houses. 
They continue cottage industries which have died out 
in other parts of Ireland. They make fine lace. Emi- 
gration has reduced them in number, but it has caused 
no visible deterioration in type. They are noticeably 
handsome and they are intelligent; they have a vital- 
ity that lets them work all day and dance half the 
night. Emigration, even when it is as high as it is 
here, is not such a menace to racial fitness as the late 
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and ill-assorted marriages that are common in more 
prosperous parts of the country. In Connemara, the 
people, having nothing to lose, marry young—the 
women under twenty generally. 


A Connemara Man on Connemara 


My friend Patrick Kelly, Connemara man, will not 
permit us to speak of “land” in Connemara. “There 
is no ‘land’ in Connemara,” this Connemara man 
says.” “Mountains there are, and beautiful lakes, and 
swiftly-flowing streams, and deep, narrow, creeping 
streams, and swamps and stones, and little patches of 
more or less sheltered ground where the meagre crops 
are grown—but there is no ‘land’; that is to say, Con- 
nemara—or at least the greater part of Connemara— 
has no farms. And it follows from this that all the 
theory of all the theorists concerning agriculture and 
so-called ‘improved methods of cultivation’ might as 
well be preached to the Man in the Moon as to the in- 
habitants of Connemara. Why, the poor tiller in that 
great lone country, working on tradition, is able to 
get a better return from his miserable nine or ten 
acres of indescribable soil than would the best Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in all Europe, were he to con- 
descend, spade in hand, to try his luck and test his 
skill beyond the hills of Maam. 

“I have always thought that in a bad year the 
people of Connemara are much in the same position as 

* Dublin Magazine, March, 1925. 
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the garrison of a beleaguered town in the days of (say) 
Frederick the Great. When there was a lull in the at- 
tack, the garrison, prompted by hunger, perhaps, and 
deeming that food was to be had, if not in the enemy’s 
lines, then beyond them, made a sortie—hit and got 
back, so to speak, the enterprise more or less success- 
ful. Similarly, the people of Connemara, in the in- 
tervals of fierce rain-charged winds, rush out of the 
shelter from their cabins to sow or save a crop, and 
rush back again when wind and cloud rally and con- 
centrate, and open another attack. 

‘Under what possible conditions will the people 
of Connemara be thoroughly satisfied?’ a fly-fishing 
tourist once asked. He was what is called a ‘practical 
man,’ and ‘practical’ men have never accomplished any- 
thing worthy of note in this world. However, the 
question is a good one, and very easily answered. 

“The people of Connemara will be thoroughly satis- 
fied when the climate of Ireland accepts responsibility 
as its guiding principle, when America is the America 
of the Irishman’s dream, when immigration, so far as 
Ireland is concerned, is no longer restricted by the 
Authorities at Washington, and when poteen is manu- 
factured from barley and rye (three parts barley and 
one part rye), and not from chemicals, as it is. 

“Connemara is over-populated, and that’s the 
truth—sad or otherwise. It has been said that an at- 
tempt will be made by the Government to remove some 
of the people to the rich lands of Leinster. The people 
of Connemara will not leave their beloved home, with 
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all its strange charms and strong traditions, for Lein- 
ster, or any other part of Ireland, if they can possibly 
help it. Either Connemara or America. There is no 
third place within the range of their vision. 

“It has been said by ardent admirers of the people 
of Connemara that they have no faults. This is 
wrong: they have more than one fault. They are in- 
clined to depend too much upon the supposed om- 
nipotence of Government. They might of themselves, 
and at very small cost, improve their homes and make 
them more comfortable. They might, with profit, pay 
a little more attention to drainage. They might, also 
with profit, study the great virtue of that simple com- 
bination called soap-and-water. They might show a 
little more love for the poetry of flowers. . . . But 
what can you expect? The young have their eyes 
fixed on America and the old upon Heaven. 

“America! In that single word lies the solution of 
the dislike, now openly expressed in Connemara, of 
the Irish language, or rather, of the teaching of Irish 
in the schools. They say—and who can answer them 
to their satisfaction?—‘Why are our children taught 
so much Irish at school ?—what wonder if it was Irish! 
It is English they want. They must go to America to 
earn their living, and English is of use to them in 
America and Irish is not.’ And then with a shake of 
the head they tell you the story of the girl who was 
sent back from the office of the American Consul in 
Dublin because she failed the English test. She re- 
turned to Connemara in tears. America, the land of 
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her waking dreams, and perhaps of the dreams of her 
sleep, was lost to her-for ever... « vAndjamitheir 
peculiarly impressive style they finish by saying, “Let 
them fire away. The children will have neither Eng- 
lish nor Irish before very long, and that’s the end of 
the story. God help us anyhow.’ ” 

My friend said in the same article, ‘Connemara is 
a strange country, a country of contradictions. Its 
nominal capital is Clifden, but its real capital is Boston 
in the United States of America. 

“Some of the most powerful men in this island, men 
of iron strength and tremendous powers of endurance; 
some of the handsomest women and prettiest children, 
are to be found on the coast of Connemara and on the 
islands off the coast. . . . The people of Connemara 
have a wonderful capacity for happiness and a whim- 
sical humour that is wholly delightful, and that even 
the darkest day and the hardest trial cannot suppress.” 


An Emigrant 


A girl whom I knew came into the shop I frequented. 
Her greeting was constrained and she stood silent and 
apart, with a shawl across her head. She had taken 
me to many festivities during the months I was in 
that place. I came over and spoke to her in Irish: 
“When will there be a dance in your village?” I asked. 
“There’s a dance to-night,” she said, “if you would 
care to come.” “Ts it at the Stones?” “No, it’s at 
our house. It’s the night of my own wake.” 
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She did not use the word in its generally accepted 
sense. In some of the Irish-speaking districts the word 
“wake” has come to signify the last gathering around 
the boy or girl who is leaving the village for Boston 
or New York. Grania was in the shop, to buy pro- 
visions for her American wake. I had seen another 
part of peasant Ireland denuded of its vitality by emi- 
gration, and I thought of Grania as typical of the ro- 
bust and high-spirited youth who go away and are lost 
to the country, or return to Ireland for a while, 
changed and dissatisfied. She bade good-bye to those 
in the shop and gave me the word to come with her. 
Our path was between walls of loose stones that went 
across a country strewn with boulders. On account of 
these bare surfaces of rock the landscape was toned 
with greyness. There was no luminary in the early 
night; the full moon was gone and the new moon had 
not made its appearance. It is customary in this part 
of the country to use the English word “village” as 
the equivalent of their area of community. But the 
picture brought up by the word has no relation to 
their scattered hamlet. The houses were scattered 
through miles of uneven territory, and no roof was 
visible from the door of another house. 

We met Grania’s mother before we came to the 
house. She was one of those women who smile as 
though they did not understand what was happening 
or what was being said. She was silent and smiled 
as though speech had been frightened from her. The 
father greeted me at the door and brought me to the 
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circle that was round the fire. He was a stolid and 
silent man. Another old man at the fire spoke elo- 
quently and passionately in Irish. “Every man has 
his rearing, except the poor Irishman. This is the way 
with him. When his children grow up, they scatter 
from him like the little birds.” Grania had taken off 
her shawl and was busy in the household duties. There 
was some intensity in her manner, but she made her- 
self pleasant and capable. While I waited a remark- 
able person engaged me in polite conversation. She 
was a woman between fifty and sixty, with a wide- 
shaped mouth and tolerant worldly eyes. She had the 
manners of an aristocrat and the faculty of being 
amused by her fellow-creatures. Her manners were 
designed to show an overwhelming interest in the per- 
son whom she addressed, but it was hard to say whether 
she laughed with you or laughed at you. There was 
salt in her conversation, and she was witty in two 
languages. 

Tea was served in the upper room, and I went there 
as the young people were beginning to arrive. This 
sleeping room was expressive of the influences that are 
changing Irish rural life. There was an open Ameri- 
can trunk, and dresses sent from New York or Boston 
were lying on the bed. On the wall was a fine mirror 
that would have been in its place in the dressing-room 
of an actress. Visitors had been coming, singly and in 
couples, and on going back to the kitchen I encountered 
something like a mob. People were standing three- 
deep from the walls. I heard a discord of music and 
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song, the clash of grave speaking with loud-tongued 
humour, of gossip and boisterous flirtation, of Ameri- 
can nasals and full-sounding Gaelic vowels. The chil- 
dren crowded together in the recess of the wide chim- 
ney, and the old people kept going into and coming out 
of the inner room. People were speaking of a dance, 
but a stranger would wonder whether there was room 
for a dance between the dresser and the fire on the 
hearth, between the table and the meal bins. Grania 
drew out the partners for the girls, arranged the dance, 
and induced a quiet man to play on the flute. The 
figures in the dance were complicated, but even the 
swinging of the partners was accomplished with 
safety. 

After some rounds of dancing, songs were given. 
English words were most in the fashion. Some of the 
songs were in the Irish tradition, some had been 
brought home by the workers in Scotland or England, 
and some had come from America. I pressed for one 
of their own traditional songs. I could not make an 
advance in kind, but I recited a poem of my own, and 
after that the company were inclined to my request. 
A young man whom I had noticed for his satirical 
powers stood up for the song. It was of the locality, 
and it satirised a person whose character had comic 
associations for the company. The narrative begins 
in the house of Shaun, the person satirised. It is in 
the middle of the night, and Shaun and his depend- 
ants are in their beds. Some one gives the alarm—the 
cow has gone astray. Shaun rises and in the dark 
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gropes for his garments. And Shaun and his ad- 
herents are off on the quest. Alone he finds the cow. 
He waits till dawn, and then takes the homeward 
trail. Now he is in need of rest and refreshment. He 
comes to a lonely house and is admitted. A single 
woman entertains him, and a district, awakened by 
the commotion of the search, sees Shaun, the guileless 
man, leave the house at an ambiguous hour. To save 
the good name of the district he and the woman marry. 
In this way Shaun gets his wife. The song set forth 
a comedy of manners and it was received with ap- 
plause. When it was over I discovered that the singer 
was the maker, and that he was noted through the 
countryside for his stinging ranns. A young and hand- 
some boy sang another ballad in Irish. It was the 
lament of a man who had been put in prison, “Not for 
killing, not for stealing, but for making the brew that 
pays no duty.” ‘My hair was cropped round my ears, 
and ugly clothes were put upon me. For nine months 
I was there, without company, without music.” The 
last phrase was a flash of the Celtic spirit. It brought 
to my mind a romance of the Heroic Age, in which one 
of the Fianna complains, ‘For three days we were in 
the pit without food, without drink, without music.” 

The night wore on with dance and song, with chal- 
lenge and repartee. Grania left us and stayed in the 
upper room for a while. When she returned she was 
in wild spirits and set about forming another dance. 
The orchestra was changed for this. She brought down 
a fiddle and a young man undertook to play. Only 
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the wildest spirits were in this last dance that was on 
the skirts of the creeping day. Before the dance ended 
Grania’s brother went from us, and we saw him take 
the harness down from the wall. It was an action 
as significant as anything in drama. The dance went 
on, but we heard the stamp of the awakened horse and 
the rattle of the harness as the conveyance was made 
ready for the journey. The dance fluttered out. 
Through the little window the trees became visible, 
then we saw colour, the green of the grass and the 
green of the leaves. Grania left the revellers and went 
into the room where her mother was busy. All of us 
who were in the kitchen went outside, so that those 
who were parting would have the place to themselves. 
In the morning world the corncrakes were crying 
through the meadows. They were quiet in the house 
now, and the chill of dawn made me wish for the 
overcoat I had left within. I went inside. After the 
vivid life I felt the emptiness of the kitchen; the fire 
had burnt to ashes and the broad light through the 
window was on the flame of the lamp. As I was going 
out Grania came down, dressed for the journey. The 
poor girl was changed. She was dazed with grief. 
She sat on the cart that went down the stony road, 
and the remnant of the company followed. Farther 
on they would meet more carts with other emigrants, 
boys and girls. The cart jogged itself on to the main 
road; as yet there was only a single figure on the way, 
a man driving a cow to some far-off fair. We bade 
good-bye to Grania and separated. On my way back 
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I passed her house; it was soundless and closed in as 
if the house had not yet wakened into life. 


The Meadow of the Dead 


The priest turned from the altar and delivered the 
Gospel to the people; he was a peasant and built on 
enduring primitive lines, but old age had overtaken 
him, and there was weariness and feebleness in his at- 
titude and speech. He was translating the Gospel 
into the tongue of the people and his labour gave the 
words a pathetic appeal. Earnestly and with effort 
he related the Gospel story, and the language he used, 
the speech of peasants and fishermen, brought one 
back to the Gospel age. He told the story of the 
Apostles’ vision, the Saviour walking the waters, and 
the words, ‘‘Let fear not be on ye,” seemed more in- 
timate, more comforting in the endearing Irish speech. 
He preached from the text, and then, without any 
lapse from earnestness or dignity, went on to speak 
about the crops, about the necessity for spraying the 
potatoes, about an offer made to the district through 
one of the Government Departments. Then he spoke 
for a while about the death of a man well known to 
all the people, a man who was of the priest’s own 
blood and name. He returned to the Gospel text, and 
said again, feebly and heavily, “Let fear not be on ye.” 

The people did not disperse after Mass; they waited 
about the village and near the chapel to attend the 
burial. The girls went into the houses in the village, 
and the young men stood together gossiping or telling 
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stories. The devotees went into the house where the 
dead was laid out, and a few old men and women 
fingered in the chapel yard to repeat the traditional 
prayer on leaving Mass.— 


Christ, farewell; Mary, farewell! 
The Apostles keep me till I come again! 


It was a day that might have been consecrated to 
some village festival. 

The summer had come with warmth and light and 
ease, and the corn stood high in quiet attainment. 
The children were happy in their holiday dresses. 
Those beautiful Connacht children had nobler promise 
than the growing corn or the delightful day. 

The coffin was borne out on men’s shoulders, and 
the people fell into order and moved after the bearers. 
Their way was across fields to a churchyard that held 
many generations of their dead. And now the children 
pulled woodbine out of the hedges and plucked the 
foxglove that stood high in the ditches. The proces- 
sion moved as though the people were taking part in 
some grave idyll. In that procession one could see 
a representation of the life and history of peasant 
Ireland. 

Old men tramped resolutely on. They lived by 
earnestness and hope, and their bowed shoulders and 
hanging, uncouth hands brought a religious element 
into the funeral procession. They looked as if they 
had been moulded by a common force, but many of 
them had come back to their little patch of land from 
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the streets of New York, from the dockyards of Eng- 
land, from the factories of Scotland. Beside these old 
peasants walked men of a different world, their sons 
and nephews who were back from America for a sea- 
son. These Irish-Americans looked prosperous and 
effectual, powerful of mouth and jaw. ‘The people 
near the coffin were from the country towns; they were 
types of those who had profited by the social revolu- 
tion. The young men of the peasantry looked keen 
and ready; they were exuberant on the surface, secre- 
tive in the depths. The young girls and the old women 
still wore the peasant shawl; amongst the women, too, 
there were returned emigrants, bringing with them 
dresses and fashions that were incongruous here. 
These women had marked individualities; they were 
the unconscious guardians of a civilisation that had 
been swept from all places except the hearth. 

The coffin had been borne through the gate, and 
while the people were still crossing the fields they heard 
the lament for the dead. It rose suddenly, a savage 
abandonment to grief. Other voices joined in, and the 
caoine took on its rhythmical, monotonous form. The 
voice of the women became remote and unfamiliar, and 
then one heard the veritable cry that has gone up from 
every field in Europe and Asia, the cry that has a 
memory of all grief, the sorrow of fathers for their 
strong sons, the heartbreak of women for their hus- 
bands and homes, the desolation and despair of broken 
clanns. The people entered the graveyard with that 
monotonous lament beating at their hearts. And now, 
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in the beautiful Gaelic phrase, they were in the 
Meadow of the Dead. The grass was high and green 
over the ridges of graves, and the ash trees with youth- 
ful branches and with leaves joyous in the sunlight 
grew above the dead. A woman left the throng and 
hurried amongst the graves calling out to her dead. 
Then many went amongst the graves, some hurriedly, 
some slowly and reluctantly. Clay fell on the coffin 
of the newly dead, but the sound was lost in a general 
lamentation. Old and young, men and women, wept 
for their kindred. Some, in the vehemence of their 
grief, broke branches from the trees, and the green 
boughs of the ash were strewn upon the graves. 

It was no longer a lament for one man dead; it was 
a mourning for the dead generally, for the fact of 
death. So thought one who moved amongst the dead, 
an onlooker. Then one figure brought the sorrow to 
his heart as with a direct utterance. This was the 
figure of a girl who knelt by a grave. She was mas- 
sively and nobly formed, and in her dark face there 
was an unrealised force, a slumbering passion. She 
belonged to that dark type that is called Spanish in the 
West of Ireland, which is Iberian perhaps and belong- 
ing to the people whom the new-coming Milesians 
called Firbolgs. She knelt by the grave of a young 
man, weeping silently, without the caozne. 


The Island 


At last we came to where the road ended, and stood 
opposite the seldom-visited island of Eileaun-Beg. 
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There was only one thing for us to do—that was to 
shout and shout until someone on the island heard us 
and launched a boat to ferry us across. We talked 
while we waited about the ultra-nationalism of the 
friend we were going to visit. There had been a pro- 
ject to build a causeway from the peninsula to the 
island. He objected because he did not want the twen- 
ty-five families he lived amongst to be corrupted by 
an alien culture. We shouted again. Then we saw 
a stir on the island and knew that a boat was being 
launched. Another wayfarer had come up and was 
waiting to cross over with us. This was a young 
woman who thought little of nursing her baby while 
she waited. She had brought the child to some far- 
away dispensary upon the peninsula and had received 
a pronouncement upon its sickness. Now she held it 
and talked to it as if it were a treasure—as if it was 
wonderful that she had got the child back so far. 
This young woman took our phrases in Irish as good 
conversational coin. Most native speakers talk to 
learners either scornfully or patronisingly, but she 
talked trustingly as if we had the Irish “like the flow- 
ing sea,” as they say. It was evident that our friend 
had brought no hint of paucity in Irish speech. 

He lived with one of the island families in the ut- 
most discomfort. Meat the people seldom saw, and 
they burnt it when they undertook to cook it. They 
boiled potatoes well enough. But no amount of repe- 
tition could get them to make drinkable tea. Our 
friend had a room that had no catch on its door, and 
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he was waited upon by a barefooted and unshapely 
girl. His mental nourishment seemed as zestless as 
his physical fare. There were books on his shelf, but 
they were dictionaries, grammars, text-books, hand- 
books, exercises in translation, volumes of propagandist 
journals. There was one thing in the room that prom- 
ised some delight—our friend’s fiddle. We knew how 
well he could play the music of fishers and shepherds 
of Ireland and of Gaelic Scotland. 

He held this remote island as a lonely post in a 
battle that seemed long lost—a battle of languages 
and civilisations. Irish might be surrendered or sold 
on the mainland or in the big islands, but here twenty- 
five families would be drilled to hold and keep it. 
Actually he had made this island the one spot in the 
British Islands where English is a decaying language. 
He had found it flourishing here, and Irish weak and 
ready to give out. He had restored Irish. The young 
men and the young women who would spend six 
months of the year in the fields of England and Scot- 
land spoke no English here. We saw him fling the 
door open and dart out like a weasel when he heard 
an English phrase used by someone in the main room. 
But the harvester was speaking of “The Midland 
Great Western Railway,” and how could a name like 
that be put into Irish? 

He was giving a lecture that night, and we followed 
him as he went, lantern in hand, to the school. We 
passed closed houses before which geese seemed to sleep 
standing. We walked amongst ducks that gave one 
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the impression that they were truants from school. 
They slipped into pools of water and pushed out. 
“They’ll say nothing about it, they'll say nothing about 
it,’ they told each other in quacking undertones. We 
crossed the stepping-stone, and came to the school- 
house. Inside we lighted lamps and waited. 

Have you seen a herd of mountain ponies break 
down a road? So they rushed in, the island girls who 
came to our friend’s lecture. Noone else came. They 
flung themselves about the room until they were 
winded. Then they became less disorderly. At last, 
having trepanned them between school-desks, our 
friend began his lecture. When he was three-quarters 
through they showed some disposition to break away. 
But the power of the human eye held them for a space 
longer. Then it became necessary to apply the voice 
threateningly—‘‘Now Brighid,” ‘Now Oona,” “Now 
Siav.” At last, by opening wide the door, he signi- 
fied that the lecture was over. Brighid, Oona, Siav, 
Cauth, and the others bolted out. 

The turf fires make it possible to live in houses that 
are drenched with constant rain. On the outside walls 
where the thatch drips down you see the green of the 
damp. But inside, with the pile of burning turf on 
the hearth, everything is dry and warm. Naturally 
the people do not keep their good friends the horse 
or the cow from the kindly warmth. The family sit 
about the fire, and at the end of the room the horse 
stands as quiet and as well-behaved as a guest could 
be. From infancy the children are intimate with the 
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animals: at three one can drive the cow where it should 
go, at five one rides on a pony behind hampers of sea- 
weed. The people have a fuller life than those who 
have no friendliness with horses or cattle. And yet 
we have heard H. G. Wells speak of such people as 
parasites living upon animals. We suppose it would 
be impossible for the great prophet of machinery to 
understand that people may live wzth animals and be 
better human beings for the experience. 

In the house where my friend stays, around the fire 
in the living-room, a few young men are seated. They 
are not dressed in the flannels of the island nor in the 
ready-mades one might buy in a Connacht town, but 
in ragged clothes that suggest Lancashire. They are 
returned harvesters. From April until October the 
young men and women of the island work for the 
farmers of England and Scotland, crossing over with 
the gangs that go from the West of Ireland. For the 
test of the year the young men stay on the island, 
putting in their time working in fields on which a 
plough cannot be put or fishing in boats that do not 
go many miles out to sea. The main income of the 
island is earned abroad. 

In our friend’s room the turf fire is lighted also. 
He takes up his fiddle and sits down on his bed until 
the bare-footed girl comes into the room with an apron 
of turf. The fire is renewed, and it is time to go to 
bed. A mattress is laid on the floor, and our friend 
shows us how to make a sailor’s bed, folding the blanket 
into a sleeping-bag, into which we insert ourselves. 
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Then we lie down at the fire. The visitors have left, 
and the people of the house have gone to bed. It is 
now the hour of the crickets. They riot about the 
fire in the living-room, making a continuous noise. 
And the noise of the crickets has for a background the 
noise of the sea—a score of yards from the house it 
dashes upon the island. But at last comes sleep, and 
we hear no more until a sea-bird cries in the silence 
of the morning. Then a young harvester comes into 
the room with another armful of turf, and the fire, 
which was slumbering down in its ashes, breaks up 
again. Bread and tea and eggs soon come our way, 
and our friend talks of taking us to shoot wild goats 
on the high places of the peninsula. 


In Donegal 


This bare and uneven land sometimes takes on .an 
aspect that might belong to a Land of Faerie. The 
sky is muffled with clouds that are grey and dark; the 
fields are sodden; the little girls herding the cows in 
the pastures crouch beside the boulders, merging into 
the masses of greyness. And then light comes through 
the masses of clouds. ‘Then, where the clouds have 
cleared away there is a blue that makes all other blues 
hard or garish. Under that ethereal blue the green 
and rocky hillock becomes a knoll in Fairyland. The 
light radiates from the wet briars, from the wet stones, 
from the wet grasses. There is a haze between us 
and the distant scene that is like the Veil of Enchant- 
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ment in the Celtic stories. In this unsecular light the 
things we look upon have assumed the quality that 
gives Irish stories of enchantment their distinctiveness. 
That greyhound that comes towards us might be the 
hound of the King of Fairyland; the calf in the bog 
might be one of the herd of kine, all white, and each 
with one red ear, that some King’s daughter demanded 
from a prince of the Fairy People, and that strand 
below there, with the white bird and the yellow sand 
taking a gleam upon them, might be a strand in Ida- 
tach, the Many-colored Land. And only in the Gael- 
tacht, that is in the Irish-speaking districts of the West 
and the Northwest, can these glimpses be had that 
recall the magic of the old Irish stories. 

While the sun shines there is animation on the whole 
country-side; it is as if you can see the rushes and 
the briars and the oats growing. —The men and women 
appear in the fields. The cocks and hens that had 
taken shelter in the recesses of the furze bushes on the 
sunny side of the bank go about. A robin sings. The 
light itself is animation; it seems to have a pulse in 
it. Perhaps for hours the light and the animation last; 
perhaps only for minutes. Then a dark cloud—such 
a cloud as over-shadowed Saint Brendan’s ship, hiding 
from the mariners the way to the Radiant Land— 
comes over the field. The rain comes on again; a 
plover cries through the mist. 

So it is in the Gaeltacht, whether in Connemara or 
in Donegal. And it is not only the sky and the light 
in the sky that are strange here—the country, too, is 
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different from other countries. A. European traveller 
tells me that there is only one other place in Europe 
that has any likeness to these Western outlands—that 
place is Montenegro. But in Montenegro the stones 
are piled up into mountains while here they are upon 
the ground. There are mountains, too, but they are 
not high; grasses and heather grow up their slope, but 
where there has been a scraping, the bare granite shows. 
One feels that the land has no business owning so 
many detached rocks, stones, and boulders; one thinks 
that this place must have been the rocky bed of a 
sea. And the stones show through the heather of the 
moor and the soft blackness of the bog. Stones are 
piled into walls, and the houses in that area of stones 
seem to be only more regularly formed boulders. The 
stones and the muffling clouds give the tone to this 
landscape, but in the greyness there are rowan trees 
with branches of bunches of scarlet berries, and 
there are fuchsia hedges with their pendants of ted 
and purple thriving unexpectedly here: the pendants 
and the berries make bits of startling color; seeing it 
here one does not wonder that “‘the delicate, airy tree 
of the Druids, the rowan with its berries,” has come so 
much into Gaelic myth and romance. 

The whole countryside has a heterogeneous appear- 
ance; arable and grazing-land being in pockets and 
patches, a patch of brown oats slopes up with a patch 
of green that is root-crop; the heather mounts above 
both, and then, on a green pinnacle above the heather, 
a white cow grazes, the whole running down into a 
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little promontory of cabbages that has the sea-water 
each side of it. They are half-acre and quarter-acre 
patches; they are crossed and re-crossed by walls that 
are piles of loose stones. These walls give the land- 
scape a quaint look: it looks like a diagram that a child 
might make on a slate; the cow or the horse or the 
ass, impounded by a square of walls, looks like a beast 
that had been quaintly trapped by those villagers. The 
houses stand everywhere a few yards of ground 
can be cultivated; they are very numerous consider- 
ing the poverty of the land. And they are better 
and more comfortable houses than the houses that 
stood hereabouts twenty years ago; this improve- 
ment is due to the work of the Congested Districts 
Board. 

The people of one of those houses have a field of 
potatoes, a field of oats, a field of root-crops, with 
cabbage-garden and an onion-patch. Their two cows 
have a field and a bit of a moor to graze over and 
they can pick a bit off the ditches along the road. In 
all the farm has about ten acres. The people of the 
house have access to the bog for firing; they have a 
horse and a good many fowl. They have no pig, nor 
are there many who have pigs in the district; these 
little patches cannot grow enough potatoes for the 
house and for the sty, so the pig is not kept. Potatoes 
are fed to the horse. 

Making a living on a ten-acre farm in this windy 
and rainy countryside is a harassing business. It 
might not be so harassing if there was a market near 
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for what the houses can most readily produce—butter 
and eggs and fowl. But there are no such markets. 
They can sell their stock at the fair—their cattle and 
sheep; but their butter and eggs and fowl] they sell to 
the shopkeepers in the village or exchange for com- 
modities. It would be impossible, I suppose, to keep 
up the struggle here if the houses had not all, or prac- 
tically all, some outside revenue. 

The young men and women go harvesting in Eng- 
land or Scotland, leaving the farms here to be worked 
by the older women and men and the young boys and 
girls. They come back with what pays the shop-debts, 
or what pays an instalment on the shop-debts, and 
buys a bag of meal and flour and seed for the next 
crop. The men and women settled in America send 
a large contribution home for Christmas. In some 
houses a girl makes what is not a low earning here, 
fifteen or eighteen shillings per week for knitted work 
that is sold through the Congested Districts centres. 
Some houses have homespuns to market, but there is 
no longer the sale for Irish homespuns that there was 
during the war and before it. 

So, on their little holdings and with their outside 
revenue, the people here make shift to live, and keep 
sturdy and upstanding. But their economic condi- 
tions are precarious. These nights they lie awake 
thinking of their oats and turf in the flooding rains. 
The loss of either, or considerable damage to either, 
would be a blow that they would not recover from 
ina year. It is noted how mortality amongst the old 
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goes up with a poor turf supply. There has to be 
drying weather to make the sods of peat hard and 
lightable. If they remain sodden the houses can’t have 
good fires; no wood is around, and the people have 
nothing on their hearths except bits of wood dug up 
in the bogs with the damp sods of peat around them. 
The lack of warmth in the houses takes the vitality 
out of the old people, and there are many deaths 
amongst them in the year when the turf cannot be 
properly “reared.” 

The houses are self-contained as far as potatoes, 
milk, butter, meal, and firing are concerned. But they 
are not self-contained enough. They have to go to 
the shops for a score of things, and the shopkeeper 
takes advantage of their harassments, their economic 
short-sightedness, their extravagance. 

The Irish countryside has a very significant word 
for the shopkeeper who deals with them cunningly. 
He is “‘gombeen,” a name that expresses a mean grasp- 
ingness. Not all the shopkeepers are ‘“gombeen-men,” 
but there are a few in every parish. The gombeen- 
man has the emporium in the village; he gets the 
farmers on his books, and then they dare not deal in 
any store but his; they never know how much they 
owe him, for he charges them interest on their debts. 
He takes their butter and eggs, but never gives them 
the full price for them. The money that comes from 
earnings abroad, the check that comes from America, 
the money got on the sale of a calf or cow—all goes 
to the gombeen-man. The exactions that the gom- 
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been-man makes are harsh enough to recall the land- 
lordism of the old régime. 

Here and there an opposition is made by the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative store in the village. But 
for reasons which I shall go into presently, the co-op- 
erative store is seldom a thriving concern. 

Let us first go into a place where the co-operative 
enterprise is undoubtedly thriving. This place is also 
in the Gaeltacht—it is indeed the usual sort of Irish 
village. In its single ramshackle street there are many 
shops, and there is one co-operative store. 

The co-operative store is crowded, mainly with 
women with shawls across their heads, who are trans- 
acting their business in Irish. Everything can be 
bought here, from a pair of boots to a coffin, and 
everything that the people have for sale can be sold 
in or around the store. In a shed outside eggs are 
being collected, and girls are testing, grading, and 
packing them. No doubtful egg is permitted to go 
out from this centre. Then there is a factory that is 
another branch of this co-operative enterprise. Here 
a hundred girls, of the type that would ordinarily emi- 
grate to America or Scotland, are working in a knit- 
ting factory—a factory that has on its wall the sacred 
pictures that they would see in their houses and that 
has the same view from its windows that they have 
over their own doors. The hours here are from nine 
to six, with an hour off in the middle of the day. The 
wages paid are on an average twenty-five shillings 
per week; the articles produced are knitted gloves. 
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stockings, jumpers. Their market is in Ireland, with 
outlets in Britain and America. In another room card- 
board boxes for packing are manufactured, and from 
a window they can see the ship at the pier that does 
transportation for the village. 

The street is lighted by electricity, and the houses 
in the village have the great innovation of electric 
lighting. The power used is from a fall of water that 
once turned a mill. All connected with this co-opera- 
tive enterprise—the store, the factory, the transporta- 
tion—are flourishing. 

I think of the unsuccessful co-operative efforts that 
are to be noted in other villages, and I ask the manager 
of this concern—he is its originator, too—to what he 
attributes their failure and his success. He was of 
the opinion that the stores failed in the main because 
the co-operative societies went for their management 
to young men trained in shops; it was a management 
that was used to taking orders. 

He convinced me that it was the executive that 
really counted in the success or failure of a co-opera- 
tive enterprise in the Irish countryside. Why was 
it that the co-operative movement by this time had 
not got a grip on the distributing business in the Irish 
countryside, definitely and completely displacing the 
gombeen-man? It is because the societies have not 
been able to draw on an executive ability. Before 
the war a managing class was beginning to emerge; 
now there are less signs of such an emergence, I am 
told. The destruction of co-operative plants in many 
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parts of the country by the Black and Tans in their 
campaign of reprisals, and the general slump in agri- 
cultural business following the war, have made people 
listless about co-operative effort. There will have to 
be a revival of the co-operative movement in Ireland 
before an executive emerges that would be capable 
of giving employment to the people of the Gaeltacht 
and of liberating them from the gombeen-man. 

Ireland exports her executive ability, chiefly to 
America: the man who has created a chain of co- 
operative businesses in this little village is of the same 
type as the couple of Irishmen who have created the 
chain-store grocery business in America. Probably he 
too would have emigrated only for his patriotism and 
his strong feeling for the poor of these Western places. 
He went into the co-operative movement originally in 
order to make good conditions for labour hereabouts. 
In spite of the opposition of the shopkeepers and of 
a priest even, he has built up a business in this stony 
place that now has a turn-over of above ninety thou- 
sand pounds a year. And it is a business run by the 
people for the people. 

The people, feeling the harshness of the gombeen- 
man, and knowing the bitterness of having to send 
their young boys and girls to work abroad for a few 
pounds’ return, realize the necessity for co-operative 
effort that would give a factory and a store to their 
neighbourhood. The danger is that many efforts will 
be made with little executive ability behind them, and 
that there will be failures that will have the effect of 
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discrediting the movement. Ireland will have to get 
into the way of recognizing executive ability and turn- 
ing such ability into the co-operative movement. 


Co-operation: The Great Issue 


The country-people must be made aware that the 
establishment of the society and the co-operative store 
is only part of a scheme to make them masters of their 
own business. “It is the aim of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society to ‘co-operatise’ the farmer’s busi- 
ness in every detail. He is to be his own wholesaler, 
retailer, manufacturer, salesman, etc.; to do for him- 
self in future the multifarious things which he has 
paid multitudinous people to do for him in the past. 
He should be aware that he cannot do all these things 
without putting capital into the various organizations. 
He should know that ample capital is required and 
should open his purse.” The Irish people generally 
should be made aware of this. If there is one thing 
more than another that should urge them to create 
co-operative stores it is the sight that may be witnessed 
at any of the fairs in the Gaeltacht. The men and 
women have come into the little town to sell their 
cattle and sheep; some of the women have brought 
bundles of homespuns to sell at the fair. And now 
they are all crowding round carts that have on them 
second-hand clothes that men are auctioning off. It is 
surely humiliating to see these fine peasant people bid- 
ding eagerly for the cast-off clothes of the workers 
in the Scotch and English cities. 
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Dynasts of Donegal 


A fiddler who is going to an island—the near and de- 
lightful-seeming island of Innis-bo-finn—stands in the 
middle of the road and plays for us. The tune is 
spirited, but when I come to know what it is called 
I think of it as being less martial than one might 
expect—less martial and more jovial; it was once the 
march-music for a hard-fighting clann—for the Mac- 
Sweeneys, who had lordship in these parts once. The 
fiddler is a MacSweeney too, and he plays ‘“The Mac- 
Sweeney March” with great gusto. Likely enough, 
the tune has come down from fighting times, but as it 
is played now it sounds as if many changes had been 
rung upon it since the days when, played upon war- 
pipes, it put heart into mailed men armed with 
battle-axes. 

The encounter on the road sent me to read a schol- 
arly little book that I had with me “Leabhar Chlainne 
Suibhne, an Account of the MacSweeney Families in 
Ireland,” a book that tells about the MacSweeneys and 
what the MacSweeneys thought of themselves early 
in the sixteenth century. The book is compiled and 
translated and interpreted by the Rev. Paul Walsh. 

The MacSweeney name looks very Irish, but as a 
matter of fact less Irish-seeming names like Butler, 
Burke, Fitzgerald are prior to it in Irish history: 
men with such Norman-Irish names were in the coun- 
try a good century and a half before the MacSweeneys 
broke into the north of Ireland. They came in from 
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Scotland. But when they first come to be noted they 
are in possession of a genealogy that knits them to 
the Irish dynastic families of the north. Their name 
is Gaelic, not Norse; it is not at all connected with 
the Norse Suinn, Father Walsh’s book tells us. : 

However, when they first appear the MacSweeneys 
were professional warriors, and like the condotiere of 
the time in Ireland, they were fighters in the Norse 
fashion—Gall-oglaigh, as the Irish called them; ‘‘Gal- 
lowglasses,’ as the English named them, corrupting 
the Irish word. They were heavily armed, and their 
main weapon was the battle-axe; their leaders had the 
title “Constable.” 

The O’Donnells were the lords paramount of that 
part of the country that the MacSweeneys first came 
into: O'Donnell gave the new-comers lands and certain 
privileges—amongst them the Constable had the priv- 
ilege of sitting at the right side of the O'Donnell 
when he came to visit him. Their arrival was in the 
middle of the thirteenth century; the family had three 
branches in Donegal; it had a branch, too, in Con- 
nacht, and a branch in Munster. 

They did not emerge badly from the wars that de- 
stroyed the great Ulster families, the O’Neills and the 
O’Donnells—at least they did not emerge badly as 
far as their estates were concerned: the head of the 
senior branch of the family was on the jury that pro- 
nounced the great Hugh O’Neill guilty of treason; he 
was left in possession of 2,000 acres of Donegal land. 
Another MacSweeney in Donegal, the MacSweeney 
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of Doe, was also left in possession of 2,000 acres of 
land. In 1835, John O'Donovan met a man who 
claimed to be directly descended from MacSweeney 
Doe. He was a travelling tinker. Says O’Donovan: 
“He then sat down and told me his story, the mis- 
fortunes of his family, how he came to be a tinker, 
and lastly his pedigree up to Sir Malmurry Mac- 
Sweeney Doe—eight generations.” “All the Mile- 
sians,” he told O’Donovan, ‘‘from Fanad to Bally- 
shannon, acknowledged him to be the senior and agreed 
in the number of generations from him up to Sir Mal- 
murry.’ The MacSweeneys of Connacht forfeited 
their estates under the Cromwellian régime. The 
MacSweeneys in Munster were Constables to the Mac- 
Carthy of Muskerry. _Florence MacCarthy, at the 
time imprisoned in the Tower of London, mentioned 
one of these MacSweeneys as “the most exercised 
commander, and of the greatest skill, and experience, 
and reputation for that country’s wars of any mere 
Irishman.” He might be used by the English, Mac- 
Carthy intimated, against the great O’Neill. This 
MacSweeney, too, emerged scatheless from the wars 
that destroyed great families in the north and the 
south. But his history subsequent to these wars is not 
known. 

The account of the MacSweeneys is interesting, not 
only as a record of an Irish family, but also for the 
light it throws on the Irish mind of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and for the clues it gives to conditions at the 
time. As one reads part of it one wonders whether the 
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writer took over the form of a folk-tale or whether the 
folk-tale as told to-day in Irish is the survival of an 
old literary form. Murchadh Mear MacSuibhne in 
Scotland learns of the destruction of those of his peo- 
ple who had gone into Ireland and prepares to avenge 
them. To-day in Donegal one might hear such descrip- 
tion from the lips of some old Shanachie in a chimney- 
corner.— 


He collected a great splendid fleet, and he and his followers 
launched their immense capacious ships, and their long sur- 
passing-swift galleys, and their beautiful easily managed 
boats, on the surface of the expansive deep, and on the high 
storm-swept sea, and on the blue-horizoned limitless abyss, 
They rowed with might and main, and they rested not until 
they reached the calm beautiful haven of Swilly. 


In the original the passage is held together by strong 
alliteration; it would roll out finely from the lips of 
a story-teller. And it is not surprising to discover 
later on that “Some time after Murchadh Mear had 
made that conquest, his wildness and enthusiasm drove 
him to think of going in search of the Fortunate Island, 
for he had heard some account of its wonders.” ‘There 
was a Fairy Sweetheart, too, in the MacSweeney 
family—a kind of Melusina. On the night of her 
husband’s marriage to a mortal woman the Fairy wife 
came to him in the castle of Sween, in Scotland.— 


The fairy-woman aforementioned had promised to bring 
him her child, and had told him to remain awake to receive 
her; but when she came there was no one awake in the house 


except the daughter of O’Conchubhair. And she seated herself 
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by the fire and asked if MacSuibhne was awake. O’Conchub- 


hair’s daughter said he was not, and she offered clothes to her 
to put about the child. And she would not accept them, but 
said that that sleep would bring destruction on MacSuibhne, 
and on his children after him. And she departed in anger 
then, and has never since been seen. Neither has anyone ever 
seen her son, that is, Fearfeadha, except whenever he came to 
render help to Clann Suibhne in battle or necessity. 


No Irish writer of the time, no matter on what grave 
task he was engaged, could refrain from putting in 
these bits of folk-lore. When the predecessors of the 
conquerors first landed and were driven out by the 
native clanns they left behind them the timbers they 
had brought for the building of ships. “MacGofradha 
cast a magic mist over it, so that no one might discover 
it till they came back to it again. And it is the famous 
wood wherein Clann Suibhne are fated to sail to Scot- 
land at some future day.” 

The literati of Ireland were always careful to stress 
the generosity of the great nobles to the poets; this was 
an incitement to the descendants of the same nobles 
to go and do likewise. Several instances of such gen- 
erosity are noted by the writer of “The Ramifications 
of Clann Suibhne.’”’ Once a band of poets came to a 
MacSweeney and claimed gold from him for the poem 
they had made. He had no gold on him, he told 
them.— 


> 


“We see with you here,” they said, “a gold ring; give it 
to us, and we shall not lay blame on you for whatever else 
you have not.” Now this gold ring was an heir-loom with 


successive generations of the MacSweeneys, and it had in it 
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a precious stone, which whosoever possessed was never beaten 
in battle or in combat. And Maolmhuire stretched forth his 
hand to them that they might take off the ring. They took his 
hand, but they were unable to remove the ring. Then they 
said that if he thought that they could, that he would not 
have offered it to them. And he himself said he would take 
off the ring from his hand, but he was unable to do that, and 
was much ashamed for that reason. Whereupon he produced 
a sharp, blue-bladed knife which he had, and, striking his 
finger, cut it off and threw it, together with the ring, into the 
bosom of the chief of the poets. 


There is another episode in which the poets figure, 
and which is likely to be historical.— 


Now a great number of poets came on a visit to Mac- 
Suibhne on his return to the country from the expedition we 
have mentioned, and the resolution he came to, in spite of his 
people, was to distribute the ransom among the poets, and to 
forfeit his prisoners. He made this known to O’Neill, inti- 
mating to him that he might do whatever he pleased with the 
prisoners, for that he himself had bestowed the ransom upon 
the poets who came to visit him. When O’Neill heard that, 
he said that he would not be less generous regarding the ran- 
som than MacSuibhne was, and that he would return his pris- 
oners to MacSuibhne because he had so expended the money. 
O’Neill then gave back his prisoners to MacSuibhne unre- 
deemed, and in that way God wrought a miracle of generosity 
for MacSuibhne’s sake. For him were composed these famous 
poems you have heard of, namely, “Fanad, Sanctuary of Gen- 
erosity,” “Fanad, Nurse of Generosity,’ and “Fanad, Well of 
Generosity,” and many others which we shall not mention here. 


Such quaintnesses are to be treasured. But there are 
also passages which light up the actual state of affairs 
in sixteenth century Ireland—for instance, the writer 
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of the “Craobhsgaoiladh” sees nothing for which to 
apologise in the fact that the MacSweeneys as profes- 
sional soldiers fight for and against the same lord— 
MacCarthy in Munster. And we are shown how the 
great lords maintained professional soldiers like the 
MacSweeneys.— 


This is how the levy was made: two gallowglasses for each 
quarter of land, and two cows for each gallowglass deficient, 
that is, one cow for the man himself and one for his equip- 
ment. And Clann Suibhne say they are responsible for these 
as follows, that for each man equipped with a coat of mail 
and a breastplate, another should have a jack and a helmet; 
that there should be no fine for a helmet deficient except the 
gallowglass’s brain (dashed out for want of it); and no fine 
for a missing axe except a shilling, nor for a spear, except 
a groat, which shilling and groat the Constable should get, 
and O’Donnell had no claim to make for either. 


The household of a great noble of the time is also 
shown to us.— 


These were the standing retinue of the house of Turlough 
Caoch, namely, one hundred and fifty. And in three portions 
that retinue of Turlough’s was, that is fifty in each, besides 
wives and womenfolk, and no portion of these could claim 
supremacy or submission of any other portion. Besides these 
there were the musicians, and the poets, and the inferior 
servants. 


This Turlough had O’Donnell declare him chieftain, 
although there were other members of the family senior 
to him. O’Donnell exacted a fee in cattle from Tur- 
lough and his successors for condoning this irregularity. 
Then comes a significant statement: ‘That is the 
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reason why cows were exacted of each MacSuibhne 
who was inaugurated from that time forward until 
Maolmhuire MacSuibhne was installed (1461). Ma- 
olmhuire did not give any cows, for he was strong and 
powerful, and his own tribe was in submission to him.” 

This sentence leads us to a statement that a recent 
historian has made :—“‘The Irish system, to work well, 
demanded men of good will. The laws regulating 
dynastic succession, the rights to revenue and main- 
tenance of the overlords, demanded loyal obedience. 
And such obedience was not given.” However, it is 
easy for us to forgive the writer of “The Ramifica- 
tions of the MacSweeney Family” his political supine- 
ness, especially because, like many another Irish scribe, 
he makes a personal appeal to us from off the page of 
the manuscript he wrote:—“I, who wrote that with a 
bad implement, am Ciothruadh Mag Fhionnghaill, and 
I put an obligation on everyone who shall read it to 
give a benediction for my own poor soul, and for the 
souls of my successive wives, especially that of Black- 
haired Mor, for she is the one of them I last espoused.” 
This Black-haired Mor came into his thoughts a good 
deal as he sat writing his histories and genealogies with 
a bad implement, without chalk or pumice. In one 
place he writes: “I am not thankful for the conversa- 
tion of last night to Black-haired Mor.” And again he 
writes: ‘Not well yet does Black-haired Mor under- 
stand these words that follow: What I have seen I do 
not see, and what I see I shall not see, and what was is 
not, and what zs will not be, and what will be will not 
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be. Anno Domini 1513.” What Black-haired Mor 
did not well understand was a riddle about Time. 


Painters of the West 


As we go through Sligo and on to Donegal we say 
to ourselves more and more often: “This is the land- 
scape that A. E. has painted.” Here actually is the 
opalescence that is in his pictures. “This opalescence 
is always in the mist-laden air of the west,” he says, 
interpreting the work of another painter: ‘It enters 
into the soul to-day as it entered into the soul of the 
ancient Gael, who called it Ildatach, the Many-Colored 
Land; it becomes part of the atmosphere of the mind 

. the dim, radiant coloring of his figures is the 
fitting symbol of the fairyland that is in their heart.” 

The frequent journeys through the country that he 
made in the old days, his long drives on outside cars 
to remote parishes in connection with his work for the 
Agricultural Organization Society, must surely have 
helped him to his deep feeling for these remote places. 
His landscapes are steeped in the mystery which is 
only felt by those who have looked upon the Irish scene 
long, who have looked on it often, and have looked on 
it with love. His bogs could only be painted by one 
for whom the bog has been a haunting suggestion. To 
A. I. the mystic, the earth itself has being and divine 
being.-— 

Who is that goddess to whom men should pray, 
But her from whom their hearts have turned away, 
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Out of whose virgin being they were born, 
Whose mother nature they have named with scorn 
Calling its holy substance common clay. 


That realization is never absent from A. E.’s pictures. 
Look at the figures that he sets in the fields! One of 
them might turn and suddenly reveal himself as one 
of the Celtic gods—as Midir, or Lugh, or Angus. 
Often he paints elemental spirits—call them fairies or 
what you will. One comes before the ploughman who 
is turning up a furrow; others surround the mortal who 
has put his feet upon enchanted ground. When I look 
upon such figures in his paintings I am made feel that 
with these beings A. E. has brought something extraor- 
dinary into painting—he has suggested beings of 
another order than our own. Artists have painted for 
us gods and demi-gods and angels. But they have al- 
ways been exalted types of men and women. And 
artists have painted fairies before, but they have al- 
ways shown them as diminished or attenuated human 
beings. What A. E. paints are not human beings ex- 
alted or diminished, we are made feel—they are simply 
beings of a different order from our own. He has 
said of another painter: “We are all seeking to-day for 
some glimpse of the Fairyland our fathers knew; but 
of all the Fairylands, the Silver-cloud World, the Tir- 
nan-Oge, the Land of Heart’s Desire, rose like dreams 
out of the human soul, and in tracking them there 
Jack Yeats has been more fortunate than us all, for 
he has come to the truth, perhaps hardly conscious of 
it himself.” But even more than the painter he has 
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praised, A. E. has the opalescent colors that become 
part of the atmosphere of the mind; he too gives to his 
figures that dim radiance that is the fitting symbol of 
the Fairyland that is within their hearts. And we 
divine that A. E. is seeking in these landscapes with 
their still figures to create a Fairyland for us. 

As A. E.’s country seems to begin in Sligo and go 
up into Donegal, so Jack B. Yeats’ country seems to 
begin in Sligo and run back into Connemara.— 


Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone— 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 


declared William Butler Yeats. But the poet can- 
not persuade us that his verdict is justified as long as 
his brother, the artist, paints his customary pictures of 
life in the West. For nearly every one of the people 
that Jack B. Yeats presents has heard the whisper of 
romance. And they are not exceptionable people, but 
the actual men of these towns and this countryside. 
They stand firmly on the ground, and their horses and 
their houses are as actual as the bogs or the clouds. 
A stranger could understand that men and animals are 
presented so completely because they are set down 
by one who knows the whole of the life around 
them. Jack Yeats paints only what he has actually 
seen. 

And yet Romance is present in nearly all his pictures. 
A few of the figures are untouched by it, but they are 
the damned souls. There is the young man that he 
calls ‘“The Squireen” in one of his pictures. He has 
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been taught to despise the romance of his country- 
side—the romance of the farmer in another picture 
astride his horse as if it were the magic steed of one of 
the folk-tales. And observe another figure: “The 
Minor Official,” who crosses the street of the country 
town with such desperate hurry. Unfortunate man! 
The struggle to gain and to keep that minor appoint- 
ment has worn away in him the romance that flares up 
in “The Barrel Man,” that disreputable creature who 
lets sticks be flung at him, three for a penny, while he 
dodges them, ducking down into his barrel. And look 
at the cunning bookmakers of the country races! They 
have perverted the romance that makes the amateur 
jockey face for the winning post as if his mount was 
one of the steeds of Cuchullain. But such unhappy 
creatures are not frequent in Jack Yeats’ gallery. He 
prefers to give us the Arran Islander standing arrogant- 
ly on the Galway Quay, the group of countrymen 
clutching their sticks as the bare-footed stroller sings 
a lament for the men who have died for ‘“The Cause,” 
or sailors ashore rolling towards a low and lighted 
house, or a tinker sending vigorous curses down the 
road. 

A stranger might ask was there not something ex- 
travagant in these pictures? Do the horses really 
prance with such exuberance? Is there so much som- 
brero in the hats the peasants wear? Do scrubby fel- 
lows tell across counters to stolid shopkeepers such 
extravagant falsehoods: “nine years on the plains of 
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Yes, in the West of Ireland there is an extravagance 
of movement, of gesture, of words. I open a Connacht 
newspaper and I find denunciation given in this meas- 
ure: “I know that in Ireland of to-day we have tyrants 
as unscrupulous, cruel and murderous as ever Turk, 
Bulgarian, or Mexican could be; monsters who, if they 
dared, would out of sheer fiendish delight, crucify the 
father on one side of the cross and the mother on the 
other, and to glut their appetites would gouge out the 
eyes, tear off the nose, cut out the tongue, pluck off the 
ears, split open the breast to watch the heart beating— 
tyrants who would be capable of any atrocity, any 
enormity, any barbarity—creatures to whom crucifixion 
would be nothing more than anteprandial recreation.” 
The extravagance that is behind denunciation of this 
sort Jack Yeats puts into movement and gesture. One 
might take a stranger into a gallery of his pictures or 
open a book of his drawings and say with conviction, 
“This is Ireland.” And if it is an Irishman who shows 
the pictures he might well feel proud of the pageant 
that they form. There is no lack of vitality in these 
people of the West. They are daring, exuberant, aris- 
tocratic. Above all, they are youthful. Jack Yeats 
reveals Ireland’s most significant secret—the secret 
that the Irish are a youthful people and that they are 
outside the great tired states that make the Byzantium 
of the West. Because they are youthful, Romance 
makes them hold their heads high and puts extrava- 
gance into their movement, their gestures, their speech. 
Jack Yeats in his paintings and his drawings has done 
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something like what Goya did for Spain—he has de- 
scribed a great series of national types. 

Not having seen together many of Paul and Grace 
Henry’s pictures, I fall back upon what Mr. J. W. 
Good has written about them. ‘Mr. Henry,” says 
Mr. Good, “‘is as romantic as Mr. Yeats, but his ro- 
manticism is of a different kind. . . . His men and 
women are of the earth, earthy, bowed, and clumsy 
figures, absorbed in wresting a bare livelihood from an 
ungrateful soil. Nature in his pictures is less the 
beneficent mother than a stern and unflinching oppo- 
nent, and many of his canvases might have been in- 
spired by Browning’s lines.— 

The hills, like giants at a hunting lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay. 


But his work sounds no despairing or sinister note, it 
is an expression in romantic terms of the thrill of a 
good fight against heavy odds. He rejoices in the onset 
of stormy cloud masses, in the twisted branches of old 
thorn trees straining in the sweep of winds from the 
sea, and, above all, in lonely cabins thrust into the 
mouth of dark gorges or clinging to the bare ribs of 
the mountains, with their tiny green patches of cultiva- 
tion flaunting like flags of defiance in face of the brown 
barrenness of bog and waste. . . . Mrs. Henry’s 
vision of Ireland and Irish life differs from that of her 
husband. For her the West flings a fantastic spell, by 
virtue of which long hill roads under the moon lead 
straight to the heart of fairyland, and huddled cot- 
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tages, obscurely seen in the gleam of firelight from 
open doorways, suggest strange primitive creatures en- 
gaged in some secret game of their own. She aims at 
other things than symbolism, yet at her best, I hold, 
she beats the symbolists at their own business. ‘Mal- 
laranny,’ a child in a tattered magenta frock set against 
a hillside seamed with stone walls like leads in stained 
glass, is a vision of the hidden life of Ireland; and the 
Achill girl in ‘The Black Shawl’ makes an appeal in 
paint as moving as that of the lyrics in Douglas Hyde’s 
‘Love Songs of Connacht.’ ” 

Then there is Power O'Malley. He gives us neither 
the heroic nor the faery Ireland—neither the world of 
Jack B. Yeats with his wanderers and his men on 
horseback, nor the world of A. E. with its opalescent 
lights and its luminous figures. This painter has a 
literal quality in his work—he gives us Ireland as a 
place where men and women toil and live. This literal- 
ness of his is best shown in his interiors—his best work, 
I venture to say. These interiors have a solidity, a 
sense of being lived in, a sense of having been formed 
for definite usages that makes them a real pictorial 
record. How weighty are the flag-stones in his kit- 
chens, how solidly his chimneys are built, and how 
deeply his windows, his nooks, and his odd recesses are 
made! Yet, although we know them to be literal, 
what an appeal to the imagination is in these pictures. 
One shows a landscape that is primeval in a way that 
no other landscape in Europe is primeval; the great 
Irish elk might still bound across these tussocks that are 
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earth at its earthiest—earth that will ever withhold it- 
self from men. And his pictures of evening have in 
them the blue that makes Irish twilights lovely. And 
how welcoming he is able to make the little villages 
seem with the light at the windows or under the soft 
glow of the evening star! 


Connacht Story: Land Hunger 


One rarely saw Michael Heffernan apart from his 
son Hugh. Hugh was less of a personality than his 
father, but in a crowd of Connacht people he was 
noticeable for his quiet manner; he always seemed a 
little withdrawn from the life of the fair or the spree. 
You might describe Hugh Heffernan as a “soft young 
fellow.”’ He did not look robust, and there was some: 
thing of solicitude in the way that his father watched 
him. Michael Heffernan was typical of his people. 
He had the peasant face, broad and shrewd, the deep- 
set, humorous eyes, and the resolute mouth. He had 
been away from the land for years. . . . After the 
death of his wife, Michael went to England, and he 
had worked in a dockyard amongst aliens. He had 
come back to Connacht to mind the child, he said. The 
child had called him, surely, but the land had called 
him, too. The little house on the wet hillside, the 
patch of land around, had drawn Michael Heffernan 
as the ship draws the sailor, as the barrack draws the 
soldier. Michael had nature for the land, as they say. 
I do not know what visionary faculty he possessed, but 
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I venture to think that beyond the smoke of the ship- 
ping town, Michael Heffernan often saw the potatoes 
become green on the ridge and the oats turn from green 
to yellow. This man had no affinity with his com- 
panions nor his English surroundings, and the money 
paid to him was only little coins. He wanted to see 
his labor grow into something; become crop and har- 
vest. And so he came back to the deep soil, to the 
smell of the earth, to the satisfaction of being over 
the sod. He came back to his farm, and his child. 
Tenderly he reared one, shrewdly he worked the other. 
Hugh had grown up; he was now a young man of 
twenty-three, and father and son were inseparable. 
They lived together and alone. A neighbour woman 
milked the cow and made the cake for them. 

The Heffernans had only four acres of land; they 
were pinched between a mountain and a grazing farm. 
On the day of his return Michael Heffernan walked 
through his own little holding and saw the rich land 
beyond, vacant except for cattle. From that day he 
hungered for more land. To have ample land, and 
with the land to have cattle and horses. No man had 
a better eye for a beast, no man had a better hand on 
a horse. He would walk up and down the fair watch- 
ing the cattle and the horses and going over their 
points. His own holding could only support a cow, a 
calf, an ass, and some sheep. We realise the pinch of 
small holdings when we consider what the lack of a 
horse meant to the Heffernans. It meant that the til- 
lage of the farm must be done with the spade, and this 
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is an enormous tax in labor. Many’s the time Michael 
Heffernan let his spade lie while he watched the horses 
of the rich farmer plough up the ridge of the hillside. 
Isn’t it well for them who can yoke horses to their 
plough! The horses go before you, turning up the 
earth; so much done, so little labor on yourself. The 
wide space of ground, the horses, the plough, had an 
imaginative value for Michael Heffernan. To this 
child of the earth to plough with horses was poetry and 
ritual. 

Michael had often to compare Hugh’s living with the 
living enjoyed by the young men working in the dock- 
yards of England. He would see Hugh going out in 
the morning without a rasher to his breakfast and with- 
out an egg three days in the week. Hugh was ill one 
time and Michael had to ask milk from a neighbour. 
Coming back, he looked across the grass lands adjoin- 
ing his holding. He saw the calves sucking milk from 
the cows. Michael Heffernan was filled with the in- 
dignation of the Prophets in the Old Testament. It 
was as if you had seen a riotous youth trampling a loaf 
in the gutter. Christians without the milk of a cow! 

The sight entered Michael Heffernan’s heart. It 
went towards making him the prophet of an agrarian 
agitation. Soon after this there was a meeting in the 
Chapel yard—a lecturer had come to tell the people of 
a new method of spraying potatoes. Some of the 
speakers referred to the possibility of a certain Land 
Department taking over Lord Clanwilliam’s estate and 
redistributing the land amongst those whose holdings 
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were not up to the economic standard of twenty acres. 
Michael Heffernan was moved to speak. He spoke 
with the power of a man who feels deeply. Let them 
divide the land and give poor people a chance to live. 
They were worn out working on their little farms. 
They were without proper food; in bad seasons they 
were without the turf for the fire. Let them make the 
division of the land, and they would have the prayers 
of the poor people—ay, and the blessing of God, too, 
who never intended that people should have such a 
poor way of living. Michael Heffernan’s speech found 
a vigorous response. As a consequence of the feeling 
aroused, pressure was brought on the Land Depart~ 
ment to open negotiations with Lord Clanwilliam. 
One Sunday the priest announced from the altar that 
negotiations were proceeding. Michael Heffernan was 
profoundly moved. When he knelt down again he 
said a prayer for success and for God’s guidance. 

The negotiations bore no fruit for the tenants. A 
grazier from the town offered a good rent for the grass 
and the land that adjoined Michael Heffernan’s hold- 
ing. It was let on the eleven months’ system. Michael 
was in town when the news became known. He hur- 
ried back. Standing on a ditch, he saw the stock put 
on the farm. There were only fifty head of cattle 
brought that evening, and a few sheep and lambs. He 
went to the house, and Hugh and himself sat over the 
fire for a long time that night. They rested them- 
selves for a while on the bed, and at daylight they 
went out. They rounded up the sheep and the cattle. 
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Early in the morning they were driving the flocks and 
herds along the road back to the town, five miles 
away. Men turned back from their journey and joined 
them. Early workers in the field threw down the 
spade and went with them. Young men came out of 
the houses and joined the troop. It was a good- 
humored, if excited, crowd. Hugh Heffernan was 
wild with excitement. He shouted and sang songs. 
Michael went on the march steadily and seriously. 
He drove Ireton’s cattle as though he had been paid 
for it. He had been reared amongst these friendly 
beasts, and he could no more injure a cow than he 
could pass by on the road and see a cow trampling a 
field of oats. He picked up a lamb and carried it in 
his arms. With the great, lumbering beasts before 
them the people came into the town. They brought 
the cattle up to the grazier’s house, and they soon had 
Mr. Ireton amongst them. In a few words Michael 
Heffernan told the grazier that the people would not 
allow cattle on that part of Lord Clanwilliam’s estate. 
The estate must be broken up and divided amongst 
the people who wanted land. 

Next day the original stock and additions were put 
back on the grass farm. The grazier had invested his 
money, and was not going to be at any loss. Besides 
a political party urged him to make a fight and prom- 
ised him a backing. John Ireton was a man of planter 
breed. By tradition and connection he belonged to 
the landlord régime. His connections were amongst 
bailiffs and agents, and the position and incomes of 
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this class were endangered by land transfer. John 
Ireton was kindly to his neighbours, but he sincerely 
distrusted the Celtic peasantry. Between him and 
them there was a racial antipathy not to be overcome. 
It was class against class—ay, appetite against appe- 
tite. John Ireton stood up for his own appetite and 
his own class. 

It was to the interest of the people to make grazing 
profitless; therefore though extra police were brought 
into the district, the cattle were driven again. This 
time the cattle would not be brought to the grazier’s 
yard; they would be scattered to the four corners of 
the county. Michael Heffernan told his son to re- 
main at home. Serious and determined himself, he 
joined the assembly. He drove off a certain number 
of cattle towards the hills. That day the people came 
into conflict with the police, and Michael Heffernan 
was arrested on a charge of inflicting injury on Mr. 
Ireton’s cattle. He was asked to find bail. Michael 
Heffernan felt very seriously about the cause. He 
knew the land was not to be won lightly nor without 
sacrifice. He refused to find bail and he went to jail 
for a month. Meantime the agrarian trouble came to 
a settlement. Mr. Ireton surrendered the farm to Lord 
Clanwilliam, and the landlord reopened negotiations 
with the Land Department. Michael Heffernan came 
out of prison, crowds cheering, victory assured. He 
walked about unsteadily. Hugh came to him, and they 
left the town and the crowds. There was a darkness 
on Michael’s spirit, the shadow of disgrace and humilia- 
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tion. He let Hugh talk, saying a few vague words 
himself now and again. The familiar roads and the 
growing things brought some restoration. 

“Hugh, a chara,’ said Michael out of a silence, 
“you will have a good place for yourself some day.” 

“The sergeant told me that ten acres would be added 
to our holding,” Hugh said. 

“Now, isn’t that better than an American legacy?” 
said Michael. He knew that it was better than ten 
American legacies; an American legacy never brought 
luck to anyone. But Michael had not begun to think 
as yet. He could only find formal expressions. “We 
can keep a horse now,” he went on. 

“If we had a horse I could earn good money many’s 
a day in the week, drawing goods from the town.” 

“We will have a beast or a couple of beasts,” 
Michael replied. Father and son walked on in silence. 
Then Michael said, after a space: 

“I saw you with a young woman one Sunday eve- 
ning, and she was a stranger to me.” 

“She’s by the name of Coyne,” Hugh said briefly 
and formally. 

“Maybe she’d be a daughter to Bartley Coyne?” 
Michael went on. 

“She is. She is Bedelia Coyne, and she’s back from 
America a while now,” Hugh replied. 

“Ay, Bridget Coyne,” said Michael, giving her her 
pre-American name. ‘She was a good while in Amer- 
ica, and all her people had the name of saving.” 

“She has earned her fortune like many’s a girl,” 
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said Hugh. There was silence between the two men 
for a while. Then Michael said: 

“TI don’t care for Yankees, no matter for their for- 
tunes. They’re no good about a farmer’s house.” 

“Bedelia Coyne is a good girl,’ Hugh said, rather 
warmly. “She’s a great favorite with me. And she 
has a wish for me, too. I know that.” 

“Please yourself, my son,” said Michael. “I’m only 
thinking about your prosperity. My life wouldn’t be 
any good to me unless I saw you prosperous from this 
out. Stay on the land awhile and do nothing till we 
settle down.” 

That evening Michael Heffernan made a journey 
over to Coyne’s and received something of a state wel- 
come from Bartley and his women folk. He saw 
Bedelia, and approved of her, although he would have 
preferred a country girl for his son. Bedelia had dis- 
tinction in dress and appearance. She was fair, and, 
like Irish girls of that type who have been for some 
years in America, her hair and eyes were rather faded. 
Bedelia was in no hurry back to the States. She had 
got fond of Hugh Heffernan, the quiet, mannerly, 
young fellow, and she had made up her mind to marry 
him. 

The young men in the district had attained a certain 
prosperity. There was talk of marriages and of the 
building of new houses. Hugh Heffernan and Bedelia 
Coyne were one of the four couples that got married 
that summer. 
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PATEL: 
Louth, Meath and the County Dublin 


Louth 


| [Ss into Louth by the ways Cuchulinn came into 
it when he visited Emer in her father’s Dun here- 
about: From the dark covert of the sea, across the great 
sow’s back, between the god and his seer, over the mar- 
row of Fedelm, past the washing of the horses of Dea. 
I partook of less heroic fare than the bane of a chariot, 
however, and J did not come to the daughters of the 
nephew of Tethra the Fomorian. Anyway, I came 
into the County Louth. 

I like Louth. It seems to me to be the most human- 
ized of all Irish counties. Here are no bogs as in the 
Midlands. Here are no masses of stones as in the 
West and Northwest. Here are no shadowed glens 
and dark tarns as in Wicklow, the county that is at the 
other side of Dublin County. Louth is green and 
level. Its fields grow oats and barley and graze 
cattle. The road goes between high hedges and low 
walls. Along the roads graze goats and geese—very 
shaggy goats and very white geese. And I remember 
that I came upon an old woman in a very little field 
who was quite surrounded with goats and she was 
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singing a slow old song. She was good enough to 
sing it over for me—an old true-lover’s song, she 
said it was, and she heard it sung at a wedding in 
Termon Feckin forty years before. I liked the song. 
It was “Once I was at a Nobleman’s wedding, Twas 
of a girl that proved unkind.” 

The Boyne has an outlet to the sea here: for two 
miles the tide comes up the river; when it is out great 
muddy flats are left where the road goes. These flats 
I like, too. JI have seen on them herons taller and 
with wider wings than I have ever seen in any other 
place in Ireland; when they rise up and drift away 
their wings have just the colour that the twilight sky 
has hereabouts. The road I am on should bring me 
into the town—the town of Drogheda. But I prefer 
to enter Drogheda by another road—the road that 
brings me in by St. Lawrence’s Gate. Drogheda was 
once a walled town and the gateway by which one 
enters it along the other road is still massive. : 


Monasterbotce 


But of course the great glory of County Louth is 
Monasterboice. There are the great crosses cut in 
sandstone that have been standing for a thousand 
years. There is that masterpiece of Irish sculpture, 
the Cross of Muiredach. It is shorter than the other 
crosses ; its arms with the circle around them are wider; 
the cross is covered with sculptures that illustrate a 
whole mythology. And the faces shown in them are 
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the faces of Irish people of to-day—I look on one or 
two that are likenesses of particular friends of mine. 
There is a tower in Monasterboice, and I mount it, 
thinking I should be able to look from it back to the 
North and to the place where the hosts of Queen 
Maeve were held back by Cuchulinn. But a great 
piece of broken wall stands between me and the out- 
look to the North. And here let me say that a whole 
part of the North of Ireland was untravelled by me in 
spite of the title of this book—‘““The Road Round Ire- 
land”—Derry, Antrim, Down. 

Well, from the topless tower that yet stands very 
high I look down and into the middle of that half- 
acre of graves and grass that is Monasterboice. J 
can see two of the famous crosses. Irish yew trees, 
dark and upright and lonesome grow here and go 
well with the graves, the crosses, and the tower; 
between the crosses and the yew trees the swallows 
_ fly. 

There is a bridge at which the County Louth meets 
the County Meath. Meath, that ranch county, at this 
point has small fields and farms. The houses by the 
roadway look prosperous; they have what is rare 
enough in Ireland, orchards beside them with redden- 
ing apples. I should be disposed to believe that this is 
the best part of Ireland for fruit-growing; still, there 
is not much in the way of fruit trees to be seen. A 
dull-looking road runs from the bridge through Meath 
and into the County Dublin, going through unlively 
towns—Dunshaughlinn, Balbriggan, Swords. 
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Castles in Meath 


But near to the unlively town of Dunshaughlinn is 
Dunsany Castle. Its proximity is enough to make a 
contrast to the dull road and the unlively town. Fing- 
all Castle is near too. In the old annals it is written, 
“There be two great robber barons on the road to 
Drogheda,—Fingall and Dunsany, and if you do not 
fall into the hands of Fingall you will assuredly fall 
into the hands of Dunsany.” It would not be a dis- 
tressful happening to fall into the hands of either at 
this day and date, for a very gracious hospitality is ex- 
ercised at Fingall Castle and Dunsany Castle. 

Dunsany Castle no longer looks the stronghold of a 
marcherlord of the Pale. It stands upon Meath’s green 
level, with lovely trees growing close to it, and with 
many clear streams flowing through its demesne. Per- 
haps the original castle was more of a stronghold. I 
think I have heard that Oliver Cromwell left it dis- 
mantled when he turned in this direction, having 
finished with Drogheda. That turret with the arrow- 
slits remains from the old stronghold. A persistent 
race, these Norse-Irish or Norman-Irish Plunketts: 
from Norman times they have managed to keep castles 
and baronies here, no matter what king was overturned 
—Dunsany, Fingall, Louth. 

Lord Dunsany has been a hunter, and that not only 
in Meath. Here in his hall are spoils that he has 
brought from the Atlas Mountains. In the hall, too, 
are great branches that were on an Irish elk. But no 
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hunter of our day took them as spoil. They are dug 
up in a bog nearby, souvenirs of a world more gigantic 
than ours. 

It is good that he is back from Africa, and that he 
will hunt here and play cricket—play chess, too, 
against all comers. And it is still better that he will 
sit in a long room here, and tell us some wonder-story, 
or read to us from a play some startling scene. Lord 
Dunsany has changed very little from the days before 
the war. With his tall, spare figure, with his sparse 
moustache, eager eyes, and somewhat hollowed face, 
he still reminds me of a portrait of Stevenson. And 
as in those days he dwells upon things that can al- 
ways arouse our imaginations—upon swords and cities, 
upon temples and palaces, upon slaves in their revolts 
and kings in their unhappiness. He is prolific as in 
the old days; he will go out and do some shooting, 
come back at tea-time, with some story or a scene in 
some play completed in his mind. 

His work had a wonderful beginning. It began as 
an ancient literature begins, with a mythology. He 
told us first about the gods of the lands where his 
kings, his priests, and his shepherds were to abide. 
The gods were remote upon Pegana, but below them 
were the thousand Home Gods—Roon, the God of 
Going, whose temples stand beyond the farthest hills; 
Kilooloogung, the Lord of Arising Smoke; Jabim, who 
sits behind the house to lament the things that are 
broken and cast away; Triboogie, the Lord of Dusk, 
whose children are the shadows; Pitsu, who strokes the 
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cat; Hobith, who calms the dog; Habonabah, who is 
Lord of Glowing Embers; old Gribaum, who sits in the 
heart of the fire and turns the wood to ash. “And 
when it is dark, all in the hour of Triboogie,” says the 
Chapter in “The Gods of Pegana’’ that tells of the 
Thousand Home Gods, ‘“‘Hish creepeth from the forest, 
the Lord of Silence, whose children are the bats who 
have broken the command of their father, but in a 
voice that is ever so low. MHish husheth the mouse 
and all the whispers in the night; he maketh all noises 
still. Only the cricket rebelleth. But Hish has sent 
against him such a spell that after he hath cried a 
thousand times his voice may be heard no more, but 
becometh part of the silence.” 

After he had written “The Gods of Pegana,”’ Lord 
Dunsany discovered a figure that was more significant 
for him than any of his gods—the figure of Time. 
“Suddenly the swart figure of Time stood up before 
the gods, both hands dripping with blood and a red 
sword dangling idly from his fingers.” Time had over- 
thrown Sardathrion, the city the gods had built for 
their solace, and when the eldest of the gods questioned 
him, “Time looked him in the face and edged towards 
him, fingering with his dripping fingers the hilt of his 
nimble sword.” 

Above all else that he tells us I like to hear from 
him the tale of the cities that were wonderful before 
Time prevailed against them—Sardathrion, with its 
onyx lions looming limb by limb from the dusk; Bab- 
bulkund, that was called by those who loved her “The 
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City of Marvel,” and by those who hated her “The 
City of the Dog,” where over the roofs of her palace 
chambers “winged lions flit like bats, the size of every 
one is the size of the lions of God, and the wings are 
larger than any wing created”; Bethmoora, where 
window after window pours into the dusk its “lion- 
frightening light.” Those fair and unbelieving cities, 
with the heathen kings who rule over them were found 
in the Bible, and the language in which they are writ- 
ten of has a Biblical grandeur. What a glamour that 
language brought into the theatre! I can still hear the 
speech of the slave-king apostrophising the dead man 
whose sword he has found in the slave-fields—I can 
still hear it as I heard it in the Abbey Theatre, years 
ago, ““O warrior spirit, wherever thou wanderest, who- 
ever be thy gods; whether they punish thee or whether 
they bless thee; O kingly spirit that once laid here this 
sword, behold I pray to thee having no gods to pray 
to, for the god of my nation was broken in three by 
night. Mine arm is stiff with three years’ slavery and 
remembers not the sword. But guide thy sword till I 
have slain six men and armed the strongest slaves, and 
thou shalt have sacrifice every year of a hundred good- 
ly oxen. And I shall build in Ithara a temple to thy 
memory wherein all that enter in shall remember thee, 
so shalt thou be honoured and envied among the dead, 
for the dead are very jealous of remembrance. Aye, 
though thou wert a robber that took men’s lives un- 
righteously, yet shall rare spices smoulder in thy temple 
and little maidens sing and new plucked flowers deck 
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the solemn aisles. . . . O but it has a good blade 
this old green sword; thou wouldst not like to see it 
miss its mark, thou wouldst not like to see it go thirst- 
ing into the air; so huge a sword should have its mar- 
rowy bone. Come into my right arm, O ancient spirit, 
O unknown warrior’s soul. And if thou hast the ear of 
any gods, speak there against Illuriel, god of King 
Darniak.” 

How refreshing are these plays, “The Gods of the 
Mountain,” “King Argimines and the Unknown War- 
rior,’ and “A Night at an Inn,” that are free of psy- 
chological complexity, whose heroes are kings, beggars, 
priests, and slaves who are simple and single-minded, 
and who have nothing but a passion, or a vision, or a 
faith, and who can bring that passion, or vision, or 
faith to us in exalted speech! 

“And as I sipped the wine and the captain talked, 
I remembered me of stalwart noble things that I had 
long since resolutely planned, and my soul seemed to 
grow mightier within me and to dominate the whole 
tide of the Yann.’ As Lord Dunsany tells us one of 
his stories we, too, like the man in his story, remember 
“stalwart noble things.” We, too, will arise and go 
down through the wood to the bank of Yann, and find, 
as has been prophesied, the ship Bérd of the River. 

There is gaiety and adventurousness in “Idle Days 
on the Yann’—the gaiety and adventurousness of a 
mind that is ready to dream o’ mornings. “The cap- 
tain sate cross-legged upon the white deck with his 
scimitar lying beside him in its jewelled scabbard, and 
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the sailors toiled to spread the nimble sails to bring 
the ship into the central stream of Yann, and all the 
while sang ancient soothing songs. And the wind of 
the evening descending cool from the snowfields of 
some mountainous abode of distant gods came sud- 
denly, like glad tidings to an anxious city, into the 
wing-like sails.” 

So the voyage begins, and the voyager comes upon 
strange cities and strange races of men as he travels 
down the Yann. But it ends too soon. “Much I 
should have wished to stay and hear the hymn with 
which they greet the night, that is answered by the 
wolves from the heights of Mloon, but it was now time 
to raise the anchor again that the captain might return 
from Bar-Wul-Yann upon the landward side. So we 
went on board and continued down the Yann. And 
the captain and I spoke little, for we were thinking of 
our parting, which should be for long, and we watched 
instead the splendour of the westering sun. For the 
sun was a ruddy gold, but a faint mist cloaked the 
jungle, lying low, and into it poured the smoke of the 
little jungle cities, and the smoke of them met to- 
gether in the mist and joined into one haze, which be- 
came purple, and was lit by the sun, as the thoughts of 
men become hallowed by some great and sacred thing. 
Sometimes one column from a lonely house would rise 
up higher than the cities’ smoke, and gleam by itself 
in the sun. And now as the sun’s last rays were nearly 
level, we saw the sight that I had come to see, for 
from two mountains that stood on either shore two 
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cliffs of pink marble came out into the river, all glow- 
ing in the light of the low sun, and they were quite 
smooth and of mountainous altitude, and they nearly 
met, and Yann went tumbling between them and found 
the sea. And this was Bar-Wul-Yann, the Gate of 
Yann, and in the distance through the barrier’s leap I 
saw the azure indescribable sea, where little fishing 
boats went gleaming by.” 

Lord Dunsany is more than a dramatist or a story- 
teller—he is a myth-maker, and there have not been 
many myth-makers in our time. How has it come 
about that his imagination has gone into such moulds? 
I do not know. I know that he made the Bible his 
book of wonder when he was young. I know that he 
loves and often repeats Homer. I know that he reads 
Herodotus, and that the accounts of early civiliza- 
tions that that noble historian gives can always delight 
him. 


Meath Men 


They were farmers in a big way and local coun- 
cillors, the four men who sat between me and the 
window. One was a pachydermatous man, who talked 
continuously, bearing down the others by weight of a 
heavy body and a self-centred mind. His face had 
been cleared by a semi-circular sweep of the razor, but 
there was after-growth, and stubble, and outlying 
fences. Next to him was a farmer who had the full 
beard of a Boer general. At the head of the table was 
a short-nosed man, who had a quiet voice; opposite the 
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pachydermatous man, and bearing the full weight of 
his argument, was a serious-minded young farmer who 
had a pale forehead and brick-coloured hair. ‘Wool 
is up,” said the short-nosed man. The pachydermatous 
one bore down on him. 

“Indeed it’s not up.” 

“There seems to be a shade of improvement. Un- 
washed wool has gone up.” 

“Less than the rise of a penny in the pound. That’s 
nothing.” 

“Well, I seemed to get the price more freely.” 

“You only thought so. Cattle is down ten shillings 
a hundred-weight. Six pounds a head less than last 
year. We'll be all in the poorhouse. I’ve bespoken 
my place. I’m first, I tell you.” He had the habit of 
recurring to his thought and expression again and 
again. This gave the impression that there was power 
and significance in everything he said. “Did you read 
my letter in ‘The Banner?” 

“T saw it,” said the serious young man. 

“T tell you it’s great,” said the pachydermatous man. 
“It’s the best they ever got.” He began to read it. 
“With lamentation I write and send two shillings and 
sixpence to the testimonial to my early friend, and my 
late friend, my friend in need and my friend indeed— 
the intrepid ideal gladiator of our country who now 
lies incarcerated in a prison cell, for the pure love of 
his constituency, and who is ready to reach the arm of 
friendship to his enemies, and fight their battle if they 
will only say they will ascend the pedestal of justice. 
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Oh, who could be his councillor! And what recom- 
pense shall be made him, save his own counsel and 
soliloquy who came by predestination to be the pul- 
veriser of ignominious and pusillanimous land monop- 
olists who stand the danger of taking the devil at the 
back of the great indomitable, undefiable, and inde- 
fatigable generalissimo’s drumstick. Hoping that 
future happiness will give future history good and 
better things to record in favour of the great liberator, 
I am, with deference, his yours, et cetera. P.S. Please 
file my lines that my friend may see.” 

He was hugely delighted with this horseplay of 
language. When he had read the communication he 
thrust his head out of the window and illustrated be- 
fore our humanity an enormous dorsal area. “I used 
to smoke cigarettes,” said the young farmer, “but I 
found that they did not help me in buying or selling, 
so I smoked no more.” The pachydermatous one 
thereupon came into the conversation, causing, as it 
were, a thousand tons displacement. 

“Tl tell you something about myself. I wouldn’t 
smoke a cigarette—nor a cigar. If you gave me a six- 
penny cigar I'd smoke it, and after that I’d fill my pipe 
and burn six ounces of tobacco.” 

“It’s too much,” said the short-nosed man. 

“You do wrong,” said the heavily-bearded farmer. 

“It couldn’t be good for you,” said the serious young 
farmer. 

“No constitution could stand it,” said the victim. 
“Tl tell you what I do. When I get into bed I smoke 
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a full ounce of tobacco. I leave the pipe on the chim- 
bley-piece to light before I get up. Yes, I’m killing 
myself,” he went on. “I know it.” He appealed to 
the serious young man. “James,” said he, “you often 
saw me at the fair at five o'clock in the morning with 
a pipe in my mouth.” 

“Indeed I’ve seen it.” 

“At five o'clock in the morning, mind. And I’d as 
lief have it as my breakfast. Are you going, men? 
When you get to where you ’re going find me a couple 
of men that would do ditching for me.” 

“Ditching ’s heavy work at this time of the year,” 
said the serious young man. 

“°'Twould drag the hearts out of men to have them 
working in ditches with the soil sticking to their 
shovels,” said the heavily-bearded man. 

“I want to put my place to rights before I go to the 
poorhouse. Send me the men, and I’ll feed them.-. 


Fasting and prayers are good for the sinner, 
But the man at work has need of his dinner.” 


The others went out. He whom I have named pachy- 
dermatous stuck his head out of the window and went 
on burning his six ounces of tobacco. A genteel dame 
came into the room, and when he turned towards us 
again he found her seated at the table. She wore the 
sort of shawl that goes with mittens and a smell of 
lavender. How did it come that she was in this Meath 
town on a market-day? I could swear that she was 
from some old-fashioned village in New England, 
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and that her ancestors had gone out there in the 
Mayflower. 

“Any objection, ma’am, to smoking?” 

She babbled on without any stops. ‘Not if the 
tobacco is good. My father always smoked Virginian 
tobacco, and my mother began to smoke, too, after 
being years with him—not a pipe, for that would not 
be considered ladylike in our locality, but a seegar.” 
He thrust out his lower lip, snorted, and turned his 
back on her. It was the sneer of a bull. 


The Town 


Before I heard of anything else in it I had heard of 
the town’s billiard-rooms and billiard-tables. “In such 
a club the cushions of the billiard-tables are as hard 
as stones.” Then somebody said as if making a state- 
ment of great significance, ‘‘Association So-and-so is 
going down; they had to let go their billiard-marker.”’ 
I made a round of the clubs and association rooms. In 
the Catholic Club I observed one, and in the Forrester’: 
Hall I observed two billiard-tables. In the Y. M. 
C. A. rooms they were playing billiards, and they were 
doing the same in the Freemason’s Hall. There are 
three Catholic Temperance Halls in the town; the 
division of the town by the river necessitated their 
having two, and I fancied that the third was founded 
so that some seceders might play billiards on stricter 
principles. Each hall has an admirable billiard-table. 
In the Commercial Club (Protestant) they play bil: 
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liards, and in the Commercial Club (Catholic) they 
play billiards and cards. The Hibernian Hall had two 
excellent billiard-tables, and there the members 
who happened not to be engaged with billiards played 
cards. 

Reading Rooms are attached to some of these clubs. 
On the tables there are the local papers, the Dublin 
daily newspapers and a few of the Dublin weeklies; 
there are also some English magazines and one or two 
of the less profound of the English reviews. I caught 
sight of a journal devoted to Irish Agriculture and 
Technical Education on a table in one of the clubs. 
But the librarian was not able to tell me how it came 
to be there. 

While the men played billiards the young women 
were on the platform of the railway station; they were 
there to watch the trains coming in. They promenaded 
in couples and gossiped with some vivacity. But what 
would they do after the train had come in? Probably 
come back in an hour or two and await the arrival of 
another train. 

Blocks of disused buildings are on the quays and 
along the river, for this town was, in a way, once a 
manufacturing centre. It still has some mills. Be- 
sides spinning and weaving there are some minor in- 
dustries in the town. These are not developed to any 
extent: they earn enough to give a sort of a living to 
a few families who control them, and that is enough, 
it is considered. The spinning and weaving mills are 
controlled by a single firm, and wages are kept on a 
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low level. The workers are mostly girls; after they 
enter the mills they deteriorate in physique. The mill- 
workers here are wretchedly housed—many of them in 
the clay-walled, insanitary cabins that have been 
abolished in the rural districts. The carrying trade 
has passed out of local control: English Railway Com- 
panies, English Steamship Companies, English Carry- 
ing Companies of all kinds have their stores and offices 
in the quays and in the town. 

Still, even here, the new spirit that has been evoked 
in Ireland is making some stir, and there are plans for 
bringing capital and industrial energy into the town. 
But Irish country towns do not leap to enterprises. In 
the clubs, however, prospects of industrial develop- 
ment are being talked about. ‘This town with its fine 
situation, its vacant premises, its abundant labour” has 
come into current talk. The young man who runs the 
chain of picture-houses in this district looks and talks 
as if he had in him the makings of an industrial mag- 
nate of some kind. 

The clubs with their billiard-rooms are not centres 
of energy and intelligence. They are a step up from 
the public-houses, however. It is a pity that these 
clubs and associations are all sectional—there are nine 
or ten little clubs and no fine town hall. Rotary 
Clubs, Babbittism, Main Street, would be things to 
praise in this place. Rotarians might be able to com- 
bine the sections, and perhaps build a good hall that 
would have better billiard-rooms . . . there might be 
concerts, plays, even dances. . . . we left the young 
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women on the platform, awaiting the arrival of the 
next train. . . . Towards night-fall young couples, 
unattached elders, children, stream along the road by 
the river. The place is splendid for a promenade, but 
there is no music, there are no lights on the river. The 
people move as they moved on the railway platform: 
there is no excitement, no sense of liberation; their 
movements show no resolve, their faces have no enter- 
prise. Do we need an avatar with enough fire in the 
belly to burn up all this listlessness and lassitude? Or 
would a Rotary Club do to begin with? - 


The Circus 


The camels went through the town with an austere 
aloofness; their sad and proud heads were lifted high, 
and they looked as if they had sight of the deserts 
beyond. But the elephant hated the place. His toes 
were whitened, and a big star was marked out on his 
forehead. No one had put on him a sign to show that 
the cup of his rage was full. But that was shown in 
his eyes; they were little, and very old, and full of 
malignity. He shambled on, swinging his head from 
side to side. Not in any order, but as it pleased, the 
procession went through the town. At the head of the 
street you saw a bunch of cavaliers in blue, and yellow, 
and green. There was a great white horse with a 
white-clad rider; then a golden chariot with silver 
dragons carved upon it. The camels had their Arab, 
and the elephant had his Indian. A black and bucking 
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broncho was bestridden by an iron-handed rider of the 
Wild West. 

But who could make words stand for a circus pro- 
cession? It might be shown in pictures by an artist 
possessed of the light and colour of Spain. A girl in 
blue and silver, mounted on a rhythmically-pacing 
steed, rode proudly on. Silver scales were woven into 
the body of her dress, and silver spangled the wide 
blue of her skirt. Her forehead was pale, and ringlets 
of gold fell to her waist. On she rode, holding the long 
white reins loosely in her hands. 

The fair green was crowded with unusual cattle. 
Instead of burly bullocks and unsophisticated sheep 
there_were statuesque steeds and pigmy ponies. The 
horses on the green were creatures really less familiar 
than the lions that gazed steadily out of the bars of 
their cage. “One hundred and sixty horses,” said the 
poster. They were all there. Monumental horses, 
whiter than whitewash, with flowing manes and tails, 
were having their hooves whitened. Ponies, stranger 
than the pigmies of Africa, or the dwarfs of a me- 
dieval court, stood in a herd. Piebalds roamed about. 
Undistinguished cart-horses extended the equine area. 
“Four lions, two camels, eight cockatoos, an elephant, 
and an eagle.” The eagle was really a vulture. In 
the cage next the lions’ den the vulture sat biding his 
time. The elephant looked his hatred of Cluan, but 
in the vulture’s unwavering eyes there was hatred more 
abysmal. He had followed the banners of Ghengis 
Khan, and now he sat between dispirited lions and a 
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sullen slave of an elephant. Cockatoos played low 
comedy in the cage next his. These creatures sur- 
passed the showman’s invention. They were whiter 
than the whiteness of his monumental horses, and more 
red than the redness of his rider’s underskirts; they 
were graver than clowns off duty, and more sprightly 
than clowns in the ring. They revealed the fact that 
the showman works alongside nature. If the circus 
had not been foreseen, why should such creatures have 
been invented? They looked as old and as stale as 
human artifice, and as fresh as our interest in clowns 
and tumblers and our delight in the colour that is 
whiter than white, greener than green. 

The great tent baffled the sun; the earth had been 
freshly turned, and a smell of the sod prevailed above 
the smell of the sawdust. Horses circled the ring in a 
gallop that kept up with the gallop of our pulses. The 
acrobats rested lightly on their trapezes, or suddenly 
made the swing the accomplice of their flight. Marvels 
happened to the continuous excitement of music. The 
pachyderm led off the performing horse, and a feat of 
juggling and athletics was performed before us. A 
man suspended on his back tossed logs with his feet 
and made them spin in the air. The music infected 
the elephant and the horses, the riders and the acro- 
bats. But just outside the arena a woman worked a 
sewing-machine steadily. She did not lift her eyes 
to look on the girl who circled the ring, throwing her- 
self into a sitting posture, or raising herself erect on 
the horse’s back. The damsel incarnated the music of 
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the circus. Energy and abandonment filled out the 
lines of her figure. Round and round she galloped, 
round and round again—motion, energy, the perfectly 
incarnated will. The clown grabbed at the galloping 
horse. He succeeded in holding on. With the wonder- 
ful luck of the fool he kept his seat on the horse. 
Then another horse and rider raced them neck and 
neck; then another, and then another. With the pole 
of the circus for pivot the cavalcade swung round and 
round, 

Men, half sailors, half pugilists, had erected the 
great tent. There was an inner ring and an outer 
ring, and two tiers of seats. We sat near the outer 
ring and the sawdust, while the great ones of the town 
were on the high seats next the canvas. There you 
saw policemen with tenderly-reared families of little 
girls, and late-come bank clerks who commented freely 
on the performance. On the same tier of seats, but 
far away from the bank clerks and police, were four 
creatures distinct from the rest of the audience. What 
were they? They wore some regulation garb, and 
each showed some distinct abasement of the human 
type. Evidently they were out of some institution, 
and were defectives. We were now at the end of the 
performance. The lions were about to be brought into 
the arena. The old apple-woman hastened from the 
outer ring, going close to the canvas. In came the 
beasts, their cage drawn by two cart-horses. The lions 
planted themselves at the four sides of the cage and 
looked at us steadily. The ring-master made an im- 
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pressive announcement. “Herr Forrestier will now go 
through the performance that he has given before all 
the crowned heads of Europe. He will put his head 
into the lion’s mouth. He does this at the imminent 
tisk of his life.” A lioness was induced to extend 
herself upward. The tamer forced her mouth open, 
then ducked his head into the cavity. Then he got out 
of the cage, and, safe on the sawdust, received an ova- 
tion. The lions roared, but the life seemed to have 
gone out of the circus. We were aware of the old 
cart-horses with drooping heads, of the defective men 
behind, of the lions, subject less to native rage than to 
neurasthenia. We went out of the tent: we saw the 
proprietor before his van, sitting like a Pasha, a green 
parrot beside him. 


The Ranch Country 


A road winds like an iron band through a crude 
wilderness of green; there are no crops, there are no 
cottages; the two or three people whom you meet on 
the road are likely to return your salutation in a low 
voice and with averted head. They are distinctive, 
the people of the grazing country, heavy of foot and 
heavy of look,—they take no interest in the weather 
even. Cattle roam across their pastures for a few 
months of the year, and on their increase in bulk the 
people live. Once these lands had a population, but 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the disfranchisement of 
the smaller land-holders, made the tillers less profitable 
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to the landowners than bullocks would be. Thereupon 
there came clearances—wholesale evictions. A tenant, 
it is told here, would be given a five-pound note and 
turned in the direction of the emigrant-ship. If he 
strayed back (no doubt he and his family often strayed 
back) he would find his house levelled, his boundaries 
obliterated, and cattle roaming across the fields that he 
and his neighbours tilled. The scene as it is now, and 
the tragic history that is part of the scene, is conveyed 
in Joseph Campbell’s poem.— 


The silence of unlaboured fields 

Lies like a judgment on the air: 

A human voice is never heard. 

The sighing grass is everywhere— 
The sighing grass, the shadowed sky, 
The cattle crying wearily. 


Where are the country people gone? 
Where are the sun-dark faces now? 

The love that kept the quiet hearth, 

The strength that held the heavy plough? 
Grasslands and lowing herds are good, 
But better human flesh and blood! 


Now when you pass the last house in a street of a 
town in the grazing district you are in the wilderness. 

Michael Fallon holds two thousand acres of this un- 
cultivated land. In other parts of Ireland the agricul- 
turists have protested against a system by which so 
many acres maintain so few men, by driving the cattle 
off the ranches. Hereabouts the country has been so 
effectively cleared that there are no agriculturists to 
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drive his cattle; the agrarian combinations do not af- 
fect him. Michael Fallon is big and well-built, with 
a spacious head that looks as if it had been hammered 
out of some weighty metal. But his face looks weary 
and strained—bored, we should say if Michael were a 
man of the town. It would seem as if his vigour and 
strength had fallen into waste and weariness. On his 
two thousand acres of Irish territory only eight men 
are employed; they herd cattle, mend fences, open 
gates. 

These are the transactions that make up his economic 
life: in April he buys young cattle (“stores’” they are 
called) from the small farmers of the West; he gives 
them six months’ feed on his rich pastures, and then 
sells them to the Scotch or English farmers. He bor- 
rows the purchase money from the bank at five per 
cent. What profits are there in this grazing business? 
The people of the district say that it is only the first 
generation of graziers who make any money. A man 
coming from a small farm and using a small farmer’s 
economies can make money out of this “finishing” of 
“store” cattle; but when the grazier’s children begin 
to go to higher schools and study for professions, and 
so force up the standard of living, grazing comes to 
have little profit. 

And yet this raising of dry cattle is one of the im- 
portant Irish industries. On the pasture lands of Ire- 
land enough cattle are raised annually to leave about 
1,100,000 available for disposal. About 850,000 head 
are exported, the bulk of them having been “finished” 
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on such grazing lands as Michael Fallon owns. The 
stock is improving and can be further improved: Irish 
cattle are worth from go shillings to 120 shillings per 
head more than they were some years ago—This is 
entirely on basis of their quality, and is altogether 
apart from market variations.’ But cattle-breeders are 
still troubled about the fact that Irish herds are not 
yet at the top grade. One important stock-raiser has 
said, “The most prolific sources of badly-bred calves 
are the districts where breeders do not rear their young 
stock, and consequently are not interested after they 
dispose of them. At present many owners are free to 
run a ‘scrub’ bull with their cows and young heifers. 
When this happens, as it often does, badly-bred calves 
are the result. ‘These are scattered all over the country, 
never come to any size or class, and are good for neither 
breeding nor fattening nor dairying purposes. They 
represent a dead loss to the individuals who handle 
them, and to the country at large.” ‘The ‘scrub’ bull 
must go,” has been a slogan in the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Irish Government has now penal- 
ized him. 

With a moist climate, with little frost, so that grass 
grows all the year round, with water always near, Ire- 
land is ideally a pasture country. This pastoral rather 
than agricultural emphasis has given a certain bent to 
the people. “The finest herdsmen in the world,” 
George Moore cries in one of his books, and, glorying 
in his discovery he declares that the Irish divined the 
beefsteak in the animal as the Greeks divined the 
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statue in the marble. ‘A prince amongst herds,” 
Walter Scott says of the Gael of Scotland. The 
country and the people will, of course, always raise 
abundance of cattle. As it is being done now it is 
nationally wasteful. There is no conflict between 
tillage and pasture, an Irish economist, George 
O’Brien, has pointed out. In the eighteenth century, 
when Ireland increased her tillage, she also increased 
her herds. The pressure from ‘landless’ men will 
force the government to break up such great holdings 
as Michael Fallon owns; this, if only that it will add 
to the variety of life hereabouts will be a national 
gain. And the gain would be greater if some large 
holdings with large houses upon them would be left 
as centres for a more spacious life, a more progressive 
farming. 

The house that Michael Fallon lives in is barrack- 
like, square-built, with harsh and rigid lines. Only 
a few of its twenty-six rooms are inhabited. Michael’s 
daughter is sometimes here; she goes to the university, 
not because she wants a degree, but because the student 
life gives her an escape to Dublin where she has some 
social interests. In this part of the country there is 
no social life; in the town below the young men and 
women hardly ever meet each other. Women stand 
behind little windows and watch people pass; their 
cramped rooms are filled with useless furniture; the 
books that are to be seen in them are not real books— 
photograph albums and table-editions of standard 
authors. . . . The social life of these little towns 
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has been written about fiercely by Brinsley Mac- 
namara, a child of these places, in ‘““The Valley of the 
Squinting Windows,” and “In Clay and Bronze”— 
these books are records of dullness, decay, mean-spirit- 
edness. . . . Michael Fallon has a visitor at his 
house sometimes; the curate comes, and if Catherine, 
Michael’s daughter, is home, he and she go cycling; else 
the two men sit together smoking and playing cards. 


Francis Ledwidge 


Francis Ledwidge’s is the poetry of the plain— 
specifically of the demesne land that is the County 
Meath. The land is beautiful under the light that gives 
its fields the greenness of jade, but it has scant variety 
of interest: fields, hedgerows and streams; larks, black- 
birds and pigeons, with a castle or an ancient ruin 
amongst ivy-enwreathed trees, are what the eye, of a 
poet would mostly note there. There are villages and 
people, of course, but the poet I have just been re- 
reading might not approach the people unless they 
grouped themselves as people in an idyll. 

He has been compared to Robert Burns, because his 
poetry came out of country life as seen through the 
eyes of a young man of the soil. But Francis Led- 
widge saw country people and saw the country not at 
all in the way that Burns saw them. Indeed, his 
genius was at the other side of Burns’—it was idyllic 
where Burns’ was dramatic; Francis Ledwidge re- 
sponded not to the tumult but to the charm of life; 
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it was his triumph that he made us know the creatures 
of his world as things freshly seen, surprisingly dis- 
covered. The first poem in his first volume let us 
know the blackbird’s secret.— 


And wondrous impudently sweet, 
Half of him passion, half conceit, 
The blackbird whistles down the street. 


He finishes the stanza with the line “like the piper of 
Hamelin,” and spoils it with a literary allusion. Too 
often, indeed, he gives us the hieroglyphics of literary 
tradition. It was the fault of a young country poet 
who had something of the hedge-school in his culture, 
but it was a fault that he would, most likely, have got 
away from—‘When will was all the Delphi I would 
heed,” “Aeolus whispers to the shadows,” “Like Jason 
with his precious fleece anigh the harbour of Iolcos.” 
He discovered for us the blackbird’s secret and he 
showed us the mystery that is in the slow-winged flight 
of the herons.— 
As I was climbing Ardan Mor 
From the shore of Sheelan lake, 


I met the herons coming down 
Before the water’s wake. 


And they were talking in their flight 
Of dreamy ways the herons go 

When all the hills are withered up 
Nor any waters flow. 


He did not attempt to conquer new forms, but he 
restored their graces to old ones. In “To a Linnet in 
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a Cage,” “The Homecoming of the Sheep,” “A Little 
Boy in the Morning,” and “The Herons” he has left 
us lovely poems. 

I have said that his genius was at the other side of 
Burns’. It was idyllic and akin to the genius of The- 
ocritus. Indeed Francis Ledwidge was the Sicilian 
singer of our day, and it is probable that he would 
have made the discovery that Theocritus was his 
master. 

I kept for a long time a letter that I had from him. 
It was a letter written in small back-sloping hand- 
writing the winter before the great war and was headed 
“Janeville, County Meath.” I had a notion that 
““Janeville’” was a cottage, rose-covered, and just off 
a country road. But I never saw Ledwidge’s home. I 
had told him that I had never been at the Boyne in 
Meath, and had never seen the Brugh of Angus. His 
letter was to tell me that he would meet me at a place 
near his home and be my guide to the Brugh. I never 
made the journey with him. Then I saw him—it was 
for the last time—at Christmas. I met him in a street 
in Dublin with a writer whose death, like Ledwidge’s, 
is an irreparable loss—the writer of “The Weaver’s 
Grave.” We went to the back of a coffee house to 
have a talk. Francis Ledwidge had been out of Ire- 
land for a while—he had been in Manchester, I think 
and he was going back that evening to his home in 
Meath. I well recall his big frieze overcoat and how 
although he had not thought of entering the army at 
the time—he looked a young lance-corporal. He was 
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a big-boned, ruddy-faced, handsome youth. He was 
boyish and eager that evening but with something of a 
drift in his mind. He had no notion of what he 
wanted to do with himself. The “Saturday” and “The 
English Review” were paying him four or five guineas 
for poems. He was pleased that he could show us he 
was getting such sums. All very well, but what was he 
going to do for a living? He had worked in a shop in 
Ireland and he had been doing something in England. 
These things were now over for him. Even the pro- 
fession he was working to acquire—engineering— 
seemed too prosaic. I felt that he had a boyish notion 
that he might become a Byron and live magnificently 
on the sales of the books he was about to publish. 
Silly stories were current about his origin and his 
employments. There was a suggestion that he was 
hardly literate. The publishers of his ‘Songs of the 
Field” informed the world that he had been a scavenger 
on the roads. Nothing of the sort. He struck me as 
the sort of a boy who might have belonged to a good 
Irish farmer family. His education was probably bet- 
ter than the education of an American youth who has 
been through the ordinary college. I know he had 
been only in a National school in a country place. 
But the National school with all its drawbacks is—or 
was—capable of giving a boy a good literary educa- 
tion. It is because the eighteenth century ideal still 
lingers in our country that such stress up to a while 
ago was laid on literary culture and in many National 
schools an effort was made to give it. The old sixth 
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book that a boy took two years to get through made 
for an exceptionally good training in English, and we 
may be sure that Francis Ledwidge got all the benefit 
of it. I remember hearing that as a little boy, he had 
been found crying on one of the school benches. The 
boys in the class near him were reading aloud from 
“The Deserted Village,” and he had been overcome by 
the sound and the suggestion of the verse. 

Lord Dunsany was Francis Ledwidge’s great neigh- 
bour, and Lord Dunsany had made himself talked 
about on account of his enthusiasm for imaginative 
things. It was to Lord Dunsany that Francis Led- 
widge took his first song-offerings. The elder poet 
helped him with his verse, eulogised him in Dublin, 
and influenced the important London reviews towards 
publishing his poems. This intervention put the youth 
of twenty with the poets of the day. For all this 
Francis Ledwidge had a personal loyalty to Lord Dun- 
sany—the loyalty that the simple-hearted young Irish- 
man always gives to the leader who captures his 
imagination. His entering the army was, I think, an 
expression of personal loyalty. At the opening of the 
war he joined the Inniskillings, the regiment in which 
Lord Dunsany was captain. Perhaps, too, the adven- 
ture he once sung of in the poem called “After My 
Last Song” drew him.— 


I want to see new wonders and new faces 
Beyond East seas; but I will win back here 
When my last song is sung, and veins are cold 
As thawing snow, and I am grey and old. 
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He did see the wonders “beyond East seas,” for he 
served two years with the Mediterranean force, in 
Gallipoli or in Salonica. “I am in France,” he writes 
in a letter that I have, a letter dated 11/7/17. “I 
have been on active service for two and a half years, 
and France is the third front I have fixed my bayonet 
on.” Later he was flung into Flanders, where he be- 
came a casualty. 

What the world now has of him is but his first 
song-offerings; the whole of his personality had not 
come under his control, and his verse-technique was 
not yet perfected. Let us be critical and say that he 
was unvarying and that he was immature. But we 
will have to say, too, that in everything he wrote there 
was the shapely and the imaginative phrase. He 
wrote about simple and appealing things and he wrote 
about them in a way that leaves them for us as 
glimpses of beauty—‘‘Haw-blossoms and the roses of 
the lane” ... “Spring with a cuckoo upon either 
shoulder” . . . “maids with angel mien, bright eyes 
and twilight hair’ . .. “the bloom unfolded on the 
whins like fire.” He knew the fields and hedgerows 
and he knew their haunters. Has anyone told us more 
about the blackbird, the magpie, the robin, or the jay- 
thrush ? 


And wondrous impudently sweet, 
Half of him passion, half conceit, 
The blackbird whistles down the street. 
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Above me in their hundred schools 
The magpies bend their young to rules. 


And here the robin with a heart replete 
Has all in one short plagiarised rhyme. 


The jay-thrush whistling in the haws for rain. 


His is hardly personal poetry. As we read it we 
feel that we might have dreamt the phrases he uses 
in his verses, or that we might have heard them spoken 
by someone we met upon a road. How easily natural 
images arise in his poetry.— 

She came unto the hills and saw the change 
That brings the swallow and the geese in turn. 


What he saw in the far places that war brought him 
to were things that reminded him of this Meath scene 
—the sheep coming home in Greece, and the rose torn 
from its briar in Serbia. The poems that he entitled 
“In Barracks’ and “In Camp” are mostly made of 
memories of places and people at home.— 

And when the war is over I shall take 


My lute a-down to it and sing again 
Songs of the whispering things amongst the brake. 


And he remembered.— 


CREWBAWN 


White clouds that change and pass, 
And stars that shine awhile, 

Dew water on the grass, 

A fox upon a stile. 
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A river broad and deep, 

A slow boat on the waves, 
My sad thoughts on the sleep 
That hollows out the graves. 


And now I shall quote one of the poems that appeal 
to me most.— 


TO A LINNET IN A CAGE 


When Spring is in the fields that stained your wing, 

And the blue distance is alive with song, 

And finny quiets of the gabbling spring 
Rock lilies red and long, 

At dewy daybreak, I will set you free 

In ferny turnings of the woodbine lane, 

Where faint-vciced echoes leave and cross in glee 
The hilly swollen plain. 


In draughty houses you forget your tune, 
The modulator of the changing hours, 
You want the wide air of the moody noon, 
And the slanting evening showers. 
So I will loose you, and your song shall fall 
When morn is white upon the dewy pane, 
Across my eyelids, and my soul recall 
From worlds of sleeping pain. 


Meath Story: The Slopes of Tara 


A young crow perched on a branch outside, barked 
insistently into a human habitation. Perhaps the in- 
ternal conditions aroused the young crow’s indigna- 
tion. There were damp places on the floor where the 
rain came through the thatch; in one corner there was 
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a bed with a ragged, miscellaneous covering. The 
room was filled with smoke, and the occupant was 
eating his breakfast off the top of a chest. He was 
seated on a box. 

After a while the articulation of the crow took his 
interest, and he turned on the bird an eye that was 
remarkably like its own—a small, blue, penetrating 
eye. He finished his breakfast, put a cap on, and for 
a while surveyed the world from his doorway. 

Before him were the lifeless grazing tracts of the 
County Meath. Formerly there had been a garden 
before the house that he was now the sole occupant 
of, and a cherry tree still growing showed that the 
place had once its grace and its cultivation. But the 
garden was gone back to the wild, and the house was 
an unsightly ruin. The man at the door was short 
of figure, and ragged of garb. His gaze was restless, 
and his quick, ever-moving glances reminded one of 
the looks of nature’s smaller creatures, the rabbits and 
the squirrels. The man’s mind also had gone back 
from discipline. He looked rather ruffianly, but there 
was humour in his face, quick judgment, and some 
practical wisdom. His cheek-bones were high, and 
his forehead projected, making a type that as some 
people think, shows a strong imagination, joined to an 
active and sanguine temperament. 

The tumble-down house was solitary. Once the 
district was inhabited, but the place had been cleared 
of men and women, and had been given over to cattle. 
The man at the door was a survival from a vanished 
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population. He was known by the name of Shaun, 
and he had employment on one of the grazing-tracts. 
Now, closing his door, he went off on his day’s 
vocation. 

Near his path a shoot of briar raised itself in the 
air. It was fresh, slender, and green. Shaun re- 
garded it, and spoke out of his constant meditation. 
“The young girl is like the shoot of briar,” he said, 
“for a while she’s free and lightsome, and in another 
while she’s without freshness and near enough to the 
ground.” He picked up his stick and rambled away. 

He worked to strengthen a fence, and then he 
brought a crowd of young cattle into a far pasture. 
Steadily they went through the grass while the 
pageant of sun, cloud, and shadow crossed the fields. 
He lay on the ground and gave his mind to a familiar 
romance. 

Far away there was a rocky rise with some structure 
upon it. The legend of the place was part of Shaun’s 
dream. The walls there were raised for the pleasure 
of a woman. A man had sworn that his bride would 
have a turret out of which she could watch the ships 
on the seas of Ireland. The ravens built in the tower 
now, he knew, but he did not moralise on this. 

His delight was in the splendour and success of 
that man who had brought the woman there. No 
woman who kissed his mouth could ever take the kiss 
of another man—no other kiss but Farnie’s kiss could 
she take. And Farnie was born to no estate although 
he had the spirit and the manner of a noble. He 
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could win any woman, for he had “a diplume for 
coortin’.”” First there came to him a woman who had 
two-score town-lands. Then Farnie had blood-horses 
under him, and hounds to follow, and his own lands 
to ride across. The wife who had brought him these 
riches died, but Farnie was not left long to himself. A 
woman took his fancy and she had Cromwell’s spoils 
for her dowry. Her brother would keep Farnie away, 
but one night he brought his horse under her window, 
and she came down to him, and they rode away to- 
gether. He got five-score town-lands with that 
woman. Now Farnie had seven-score town-lands, and 
all that he willed he could do, and all that he longed 
for he could possess. And then when the second 
woman died Farnie’s fancy was taken by another. 
She was young, a girl just, and she had no riches, but 
she had a beauty like the beauty that went out of 
Ireland when the foreigners came in. And it was to 
pleasure her that Farnie built the turret that Shaun 
looked towards now. He mixed the mortar with the 
bullock’s blood and new milk, so that the walls might 
stand for a thousand years. But the woman never 
climbed the stair within, and the couple never slept 
inside the walls. 

And now the cattle grazed upon the slopes of Tara. 
Furze bushes grew upon the mounds that marked the 
Banqueting Hall of the Kings, putting above the green 
their heaps of golden blossoms. There once the chiefs 
of the Fianna and the nobles of the Royal House 
feasted to the espousal of Grania, the King’s daugh- 
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ter, and Fionn, the great captain. Grania drugged. 
the ale, and while the elders slept she offered herself 
for wife to each of the young men who were most 
spoken of—to Oscar, to Caoilte, and at last, to the 
most expert and the most beautiful of them all—to 
Dermott O’Duibhne. Then away the pair went to- 
gether, and for long the wild and waste places of Ire- 
land hid them from the wrath of Fionn. 

Over the fields grew the sadness of vanishing light. 
Shaun stole away from the farmhouse where he had 
been given a meal. He took the road to the town, for 
he liked to draw away from the silence and the shadow, 
and his soul was lonely fo1 some coloured and wonder- 
ful experience. Near the town he encountered part of 
a returning hunt. He saw a few silent people on 
horseback, and then he was surrounded by a silent- 
footed pack. He shrank from the dogs, and the silent, 
stealthy forms slipping through the evening seemed 
like a terror that had missed him. 

Outside the town there were men in groups, and 
Shaun went up and stood amongst them. Before, 
when he was in this town, he caught sight of a beauty, 
and he thought that the men here might have some 
tidings of her. They were unenlightened. They played 
cards and they made jokes about one another, and they 
talked to him mockingly. He had been talking to this 
one and that one, and to the whole company of them. 
But it suddenly came over him that he must preserve 
the secret that he had—the secret of the beauty that 
he had seen. He watched the game they played and 
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was silent, and when the game was finished he went 
from the men and into the chapel. 

There were few people in the chapel, and the candles 
on the altar were not yet lighted. Shaun remained 
near the door, and kept his eyes on the organ loft. 
The Sunday before he had heard a voice singing up 
there, and he had seen a face and figure between the 
lighted candles. There was a young girl there; her 
hair was brighter and softer than the candles’ flame. 

The rosary began and went on to the litany, but 
there was no music from the organ. The candles that 
had been lighted on the altar were quenched now, and 
the people began to leave, their devotions over. The 
tolling of the bell outside made Shaun restless. He 
went out and into the street. Then he shifted through 
the town, shy and curious. He watched a soldier go 
into a house where there was a dance, and then he 
waited to speak with a ballad-singer, who had “The 
Lament for Hugh Reynolds.’— 


By the loving of a maid, 
One Catherine MacCabe, 
My life it is betrayed; she’s a dear maid to me. 


And now my glass is run, 
And my hour it is come, 
And I must die for love and the height of loyalty 
I thought it was no harm 
To embrace her in my arms, 
And to take her from her parents ; she’s a dear maid to me. 


He was being drawn to a place of friendliness, but 
for a long time the wild shyness of his nature kept him 
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abroad. At last he found himself before the place that 
he was drawn to—a trim house at the outskirts of the 
town. Within, someone was playing on the violin. 
Shaun waited, and when the music stopped he knocked 
at the door. The door was opened readily, as though 
a visitor had been expected, and Nora Kavanagh, the 
friendly personage to whom Shaun was drawn, stood 
there. Nora said, “Shaun, come in.” She was not 
one of Shaun’s admirations, but her friendly spirit 
made him devoted to her. He said, ‘Miss Nora, I’m 
ashamed to go into your nice house.” He said this 
although he wanted to meet with some friendliness 
that night. “You must come in, Shaun, I’m expecting 
someone else, but there’s no one with me yet.” She 
brought him within and made him sit down. Nora 
was neat and precise, rather like one of the friendly, 
witty nuns one often meets in Irish convents; she was 
friendly to the odd characters that were about the 
place; their sayings and doings made a comedy that 
was always diverting to her. 

“IT found a plant with a grand flower to it,”’ said 
Shaun, “and I’d have brought it to you only I thought 
you'd like to see it growing.” His gaze roved about 
the room. He saw the violin that Nora had left down, 
and he brought his eyes to her face. ‘“T’ll bring it to 
you, root and all,” he said, “and maybe you'll play 
a tune for me.” She took up the violin and began to 
play. 

The music brought back to him the loneliness of 
the empty fields. There was a green rath with trees 
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growing upon it. Somebody was playing for a dance. 
But nobody could dance to that tune. It would be 
such a dance as he had never seen—the music was 
calling people out of the rath. He saw one who came 
out. Her face was pale like a star in a lake, and her 
beautiful hair swept about her. Others were coming 
out of the darkness; they were mounted on fine 
DOISesRe ui! 

The tune ended suddenly; a quick knock had come 
to the door, and Nora went to open it. When she 
came in again she had another with her. It was the 
girl of his vision, and Shaun recovered his sense of 
actuality only when she turned away from him. 
Maybe Farnie’s last love was like her, a slender girl 
with all her life in her face, and different from the 
full-blown beauties that Farnie had gathered in his 
day. 

She leaned forward in the chair Nora had given 
her, and she regarded the dreamer with friendly in- 
terest. He became shy and uneasy, because he saw 
himself as an unkempt creature. He rose up and sidled 
to the door. He refused to eat; Nora, knowing that 
she might not press him, let him go. “I saw you 
before, miss,” he said to the girl as he was going out. 
“I saw you before, but you were far away.” Then 
he went, and when she came back to the room with 
Nora, the girl felt somehow lonely after the strange 
little creature who had gone out. 

As for Shaun, he went along the darkened road in 
a state of mind that was half satisfaction, half be- 
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wilderment. Woman had ceased to be an abstract 
creature, the ornament of the story, the spoil of the 
strong hand. Between himself and the beautiful 
growing girl he felt the hundred ties of race. He was 
the servitor who drove the swine into the woods, and 
she was the daughter of a prince, but still they were 
related, and her beauty was part of his dream and his 
glory. 

The music that Nora had played seemed to come 
to him again as he crossed the fields. He heard a 
voice that called “Shaun, Shaun!” He knew that he 
was under an enchantment, for the fields that he knew 
so well now had no mark, no boundary. A sudden 
wind rustled in the grass. Shaun crouched down, and 
a company of riders drew towards him. The heads of 
the riders were bare, but across their brows there were 
thin bands of gold. The one who rode in front had 
on him the green mantle of a King. A rider turned 
his face to Shaun and cried out in a clear voice: “He 
has seen her, the man in the grass has seen her.” But 
the clear voice that Shaun heard did not arouse the 
one who wore the green mantle. With bowed head 
the King rode on. 

Then Shaun took up a handful of grass and threw 
it across his shoulder. He saw the landmarks, and 
the way through the night to his cabin. He made 
his way across the silent fields. 
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The Theatre 


jaa an absence of several years from Dublin I 
go into the Abbey Theatre. No sooner am I 
seated than I look to the back of the pit, and look 
round through the stalls. I find that I am looking 
for remembered faces and that I am noting fresh 
faces that have come into the audience. And then 
I realise that this movement of mine indicates the 
oddness of this Theatre: I expect the same faces to 
appear, year after year, on every occasion -of im- 
portance. 

The Abbey audience is a congregation, a community; 
it has a community’s history, a community’s memory. 
The new faces represent new members of the com- 
munity; when one misses seeing remembered faces one 
wonders what has happened to keep them out of the 
congregation. But the community or the congregation 
is never a large one, for the Theatre holds no more 
than eight hundred of an audience. As a place it is 
unadorned, with some dozen front seats for stalls, a 
pit, and an awkwardly placed balcony. 
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The audience is more representative of Dublin than 
any municipal council or public meeting could be: 
there is not in it that intellectual concentration that 
one sees and feels in a Russian-Jewish audience; the 
men and women who make it up have the Dublin 
mental alertness and swift reaction; all of them, what- 
ever their ages may be, have the youthfulness that 
may be noted in any gathering of Irish people. And 
the national distinctiveness that belongs to the audience 
belongs equally to the players. Anyone who has been 
behind scenes in the Abbey Theatre knows that the 
preparation for a production is as casual and indelib- 
erate as can well be. Anyone who has seen the players 
in non-Irish plays, or in Irish plays that are not out 
of either the folk or the heroic life, knows that they 
can give performances that are on amateurs’ level. 
The players have the national power of improvisation, 
the national power of keeping marked individualities 
in play with each other; a performance at the Abbey 
can give the effect that a company of Irish soldiers 
marching can give—individualities held but respond- 
ing to each other. But the players can only improvise 
and keep play within a pattern that is familiar to 
them—that is, in the Irish folk or heroic play. And 
when I contrast the playing here with the playing 
of an Abbey Theatre piece in another Theatre and by 
other actors, I perceive that the Dublin players put 
another racial element into their performance—a 
boisterousness that is in Irish games, Irish dances, and 
in the most racial Irish stories. 
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“Juno and the Paycock” 


The play is Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock,” 
a play that is admirably fitted to the methods of the 
Abbey players. It is a play, too, that gives us a real 
view of Dublin life. Let us note first its scene; it 
might be laid in a precinct just a few hundred yards 
away from the Theatre. 

As in Sean O’Casey’s other plays the action takes 
place in a tenement house. Dublin is a city of tene- 
ments. The fine houses of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries have been turned into single-room 
tenements; in 1914, in a city of about four hundred 
thousand people, there were 21,000 families living in 
single rooms. In 1924 there were 40,000 families liv- 
ing in that way. The sight of 84 children in a single 
house made one reformer take up the task of getting 
houses built for the poorer people. Dublin has few 
productive industries; it lives mainly on its distrib- 
uting activities; the cattle, sheep, pigs, and farm- 
products that Ireland sells pass through the port of 
Dublin, and through it come all the goods that the 
greater part of Ireland buys. The type of work in 
the city, necessarily, is to a large extent casual and 
unskilled, and there is an inevitable drift towards the 
lodging-house; then, the lack of steadily-earning in- 
dustrial population has prevented the building of 
houses in the outlying parts of the city. Tenement 
houses are distinctly related to Dublin’s distributive 
side. The strategic point in Dublin’s labour warfare 
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is the docks; the strike that does most to tie up the 
city is a dock strike; the great labour union is the 
Transport Workers’ Union. 

To get its most general feature, one should have 
Dublin presented by a writer who knows intimately 
the life of the tenement-house, and who has belonged 
to the world of unskilled and casual labour. The 
dramatist of “Juno and the Paycock”’ is such a writer. 
He was brought up in the tenement-house side of the 
city where Dublin life is most native—on the north 
side (born, by the way, a few streets from where 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born). As naturally 
as others say “a next door neighbour,” his people speak 
of “an oul’ back-parlour neighbour,” or refer to one 
“that lives in the front drawing-room of number forty- 
five.’ Sean O’Casey has worked at nearly all the 
casual jobs that fall to the lot of the unskilled, un- 
collared worker in Dublin: he has been a dock- 
labourer, a hod-carrier, a stone-breaker on the roads; 
as a boy he worked in Dublin’s big news-agency for 
nine shillings per week; he had to be on the job at 
four o'clock in the mornings to get the newspapers 
folded and addressed for the early trains, and he was 
dismissed from his job for not holding his cap in his 
hand while his pay was being given him. 

All this, however, would be of little avail to him as 
a dramatist if he did not also love the men and women, 
the boys and girls he has known in the tenements and 
met on the various jobs he has put his hands to. He 
loves them and he believes in them. Sean O’Casey 
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went with the workers through the historic strike of 
1913. He was with them in the most idealistic of 
Irish movements—the movement for the revival of the 
Irish language; he learned to speak Irish in Dublin. 
He belonged to the Citizen Army, the body of young 
Dublin workingmen who were first to arm for insur- 
rection. His first book was an account of that army. 
He was not in the fighting of 1916, for he was a patient 
and a prisoner in the days of the insurrection. There 
is one more detail about him that has significance: 
he is a Protestant who has been brought up amongst 
a people who are devoutly Catholic; this non-conform- 
ity gives him a view of the people from the other side. 


Sean O’Casey: the Man Himself 


I have been to see him where he lives; it is in a tene- 
ment house on the North Circular Road: I had a talk 
with him there and in other places; it was mainly 
about the thing that is nearest his heart—the social 
revolution and the uprise of the people for whom he 
has the most affection—the people of these Dublin 
tenements. Sean O’Casey is a man with the long and 
powerful body, the long and powerful arms of one who 
has wielded the pick-axe; he has a salient nose and a 
face that bears the marks of many illnesses that he has 
been through. He is an admirer of Bernard Shaw, 
and he thinks that “Back to Methuselah” gives a com- 
plete gospel. He knows Tolstoy well, but I do not 
think he knows the other Russians. He has a fine 
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feeling for colour and design and has some good pic- 
tures upon his walls. I heard from him stories that 
illustrate his life and outlook, and I think that they 
can be appropriately repeated. Once he took a party 
of young workingmen who belonged to his branch of 
the Gaelic League to visit the Observatory at Dunsink. 
He wanted to look and to have them look through the 
Observatory telescope. I have never looked through 
an observatory telescope myself, but as Sean O’Casey 
told me of it I knew it as a memorable experience. The 
sight he dwelt upon was the bright, bright crescent of 
Venus swimming into sight. 


Adventures in Days of Warfare 


He was in hospital on a certain date in 1916. He 
had an operation on his neck, and the wounds were 
not yet healed. While he was in this state he had 
some words with the sister over the Labour leader, Jim 
Larkin. Sean O’Casey resented what she said about 
his chief, and he would not stay in a place where his 
cause drew enmity, so, with the wounds on his neck 
unhealed, he went out of the hospital. At the time he 
was living with his mother in a tenement house towards 
the river, and he went home there. He noticed that 
his home-coming produced some odd effects: as soon 
as he was seen coming in the other residents took 
themselves out. 

The insurrection was on; Sean O’Casey was known 
to be in the Citizen Army, and the other householders 
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thought that it was safer for them not to have too 
close association with him at the moment. He got to 
know the reason for their retreat, but, in the state he 
was in, there was nothing for him to do but to stay 
on in the house. He sent his mother away and sat 
quietly in his room. Then the British soldiers came 
along. They opened fire on the house with a machine- 
gun; the walls of the room that he sat in got a spatter- 
ing of bullets. Then the Tommies came to search the 
house. Seeing the bullet-marks on the room-walls they 
knew that this was the house they had been firing on, 
the house they had marked, and so they arrested its 
only occupant, Sean O’Casey. 

When they had taken him outside the officer ordered 
him to stand up against a wall, spreading out his arms. 
The next order might have been for his shooting; a 
volley from another quarter came first, however. The 
insurrectionists were now firing upon the party that 
had Sean in custody. The soldiers got down on the 
ground and the officer took himself into a hallway. 
Sean was left standing against the wall, his arms out- 
spread, a mark for anyone’s bullets. He took thought 
and went into the hallway where the officer was stand- 
ing. They exchanged words amicably enough; then, 
when the firing ceased, the officer had Sean re-arrested. 
This time he was taken into a church and left there, 
a prisoner with guards. On the second or third day, 
one of the Tommies, a friendly chap, offered him some 
of his bread and cheese; it was then that he broke his 
fast. Afterwards, with some others, he was impris- 
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oned in an old mill. It was agonizing for him there. 
He had no place to lie except on the cement floor. 
The grain and dust got into the wounds on his neck; 
his beard sprouted. After he had endured this agony 
for days he was released and he went back to the hos- 
pital; there he endured further agony as iodine was 
syringed into his wounds and the beard shaved off his 
scarred neck; the operation was made all over again. 


A New Dramatic Material 


Sean O’Casey has discovered a new material: he has 
shifted the centre of dramatic interest from the peasant 
to the dwellers in the city tenements. Unlike the other 
dramatists who departed from the country cottage he 
discovered a material which is just as rich as the tradi- 
tional material of the Abbey play. Dublin has its own 
folk-life and its own communal tradition, and he has 
been the first to put that life and that tradition on 
the stage. What a rich assortment of characters there 
are in this play, “Juno and the Paycock!” Who can 
forget Captain Boyle and his familiar, Joxer Daly, 
and Juno herself, and Maisie Madigan? How richly 
the Captain and his familiar come over to us in this 
piece of dialogue in “Juno and the Paycock.”— 

Joxer: God be with the young days when you were steppin’ 
the deck of a manly ship, with the win’ blowin’ a hurricane 
through the masts, an’ the only sound you'd hear was, ‘Port 
your helm!’ an’ the only answer, ‘Port it is, sir!’ 

Boyle: Them was days, Joxer, them was days. Nothin’ 
was too hot or too heavy for me then. Sailin’ from the Gulf 
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o’ Mexico to the Antartic Ocean. I seen things, I seen things, 
Joxer, that no mortal man should speak about that knows his 
Catechism. Ofen, an’ ofen, when I was fixed to the wheel 
with a marlinspike, an’ the wins blowin’ fierce an’ the waves 
lashin’ an’ lashin’, till you’d think every minute was goin’ 
to be your last, an’ it blowed an’ blowed—blew is the right 
word, Joxer, but blowed is what the sailors use... . 

Joxer: Aw, it’s a darlin’ word, a daarlin’ word. 

Boyle: An’, as it blowed an’ blowed, I ofen looked up at 
the sky an’ assed meself the question—what is the stars, what 
is the stars ? 

Joxer: Ah, that’s the question, that’s the question—what 
is the stars ? 

Boyle: An’ then, I’d have another look, an’ I’d ass meself— 
what is the moon ? 

Joxer: Ah, that’s the question—what is the moon, what 
is the moon? 


I read in a current journal a condemnation of a cer- 
tain point of view that, as is said, threatens to domi- 
nate the political field in Ireland. ‘What a man is 
matters much less than what he was, and to label 
oneself ex-something or other is almost equivalent to a 
title of honor, and is rapidly becoming a necessity for 
all who aspire to live in the public eye.” How neatly 
and yet how richly is this tendency hit off in the words 
that are spoken at the introduction of Joxer Daly to 
Bentham, Mary Boyle’s swaggering betrayer.— 


Boyle: This is Joxer Daly, Past Chief Ranger of the Dear 
Little Shamrock Branch of the Irish National Forresters, an 
oul’ front-top neighbour, that never despaired, even in the 
darkest days of Ireland’s sorra. 

Joxer: Nil desperandum, Captain, nil desperandum. 
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We never knew Joxer Daly until we knew that he 
had worn a costume like Robert Emmet’s in the pic- 
ture—a white plume in his hat, a green coat and white 
breeches—and that he carried a tin-headed pike on 
parade. 

“Juno and the Paycock,” like his other plays, is 
crowded with characters: the scene being in a tenement 
house, all sorts of people can be brought together— 
upstairs and downstairs people, back-room and front- 
room neighbours. And politics, always an interest in 
Dublin life, became tragic for these people during the 
guerilla and the civil warfare. Still they remain 
normal Dublin people—normal people whose lives are 
lighted up by conflagration and explosion. They are 
casual, witty, and wise, and they have all these quali- 
ties in such proportion that we are made to recognize 
them as people unquestionably of Dublin—of the Dub- 
lin that has existed since the eighteenth century. We 
perceive, too, a new Dublin breaking in on the old— 
the Dublin of educated labour and the Dublin of the 
young militarists of the period between 1916 and 1923. 
This latter Dublin was unsuspected in 1913 when at a 
committee meeting at which I was present, Captain 
J. R. White proposed the recruitment of a Citizen 
Army from the workers who had been affected by the 
great strike, and announced his donation of fifty 
pounds for the purchase of boots—for the equipment 
had to begin with boots for the men who were to march 
and drill. No, the Dublin of 1913 did not suspect 
that it had any folk in it who would play the out- 
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and-out militarists who come into the plays. What 
an extraordinary mixture of idealism, piety, and hard- 
ness is shown by the young men who appear before 
Juno’s son, the unfortunate Johnny, and bear him off 
to his doom.— 


Second Irregular: Come on, Sean Boyle, you’re wanted ; 
some of us have a word to say to you. 

Johnny: I’m sick, I can’t—what do you want with me? 

Second Irregular: Come on, come on; we’ve a distance to 
go, an’ haven’t much time—come on. 

Johnny: I’m an oul’ comrade—yous wouldn’t shoot an 
oul’ comrade. 

Second Irregular: Poor Tancred was an oul’ comrade o’ 
yours, but you didn’t think o’ that when you gave him away 
to the gang that sent him to his grave. But we've no time 
to waste; come on—here, Dermot, ketch his arm. (to Johnny) 
have you your beads ? 

Johnny: My beads! Why do you ass me that, why do 
you ass me that? 

Second Irregular: Go on, go on, march! , 

Johnny: Are yous goin’ to do in a comrade—look at me 
arm, I lost it for Ireland. 

Second Irregular: Commandant Tancred lost his life for 
Ireland. 

Johnny: Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on me! 
Mother o’ God, pray for me—be with me now in the agonies 
o’ death. .. . Hail, Mary, full o’ grace ... the Lordis ... 
with Thee. 


These are the youths who kept the fighting up from 
1916 to 1923, and these and not the Mulvaneys of the 
Kipling stories are the real, tough, fighting Irish. 
O’Casey knew them in the Citizen Army; he saw what 
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their fight for freedom and their internecine fight 
brought to the dwellers in the tenements, and he has 
set it all down. 

It is this militarist motive that marks Sean O’Casey’s 
plays as belonging definitely to a new period in Irish 
history. In the early days of the Theatre, warfare was 
an aspiration, not an experience. ‘Many that are red- 
cheeked now will be pale-cheeked; many that have 
been free to walk the hills and the bogs and the rushes, 
will be sent to walk hard streets in far countries; many 
a good plan will be broken; many that have gathered 
money will not stay to spend it; many a child will be 
born and there will be no father at its christening to 
give ita name. They that will have red cheeks will 
have pale cheeks for my sake, and for all that, they 
will think they are well paid.” So goes the speech in 
“Kathleen ni Houlihan” that once was so greatly ap- 
plauded. ‘Ah,’ says the mother in “Juno and the Pay- 
cock” to the boy who has fought in the ranks of the 
Irish Volunteers, “you lost your best principles when 
you lost your arm; them’s the only sort of principles 
that’s any good to a workin’ man.”” With this speech a 
cycle of Irish history and a cycle of the history of the 
Abbey Theatre is completed. 


Theatre History 


Just the other day the Abbey Theatre had its 
coming-of-age celebration. On that occasion Mr. 
Yeats and Lady Gregory had every reason to feel 
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proud of themselves: they had brought into being and 
they had fostered an institution which has given to 
Ireland a national drama—which has done more than 
that even—which has been an instrument in the 
national liberation. It was fitting that a Cabinet- 
minister of the new state should propose the vote of 
thanks to the Abbey Players past and present, and that 
the Chairman of the Labour Party and Leader of the 
Opposition in Parliament should have taken the chair 
at the proceedings. 

A real record of theatrical achievement was in the 
statement given out then—a statement that includes 
these sentences—‘‘Since that evening twenty-one years 
ago, when the Theatre was opened, the Society has 
produced two hundred and sixteen plays, the work of 
eighty-six authors. It changes its programme each 
week, and it performs in Dublin about ten months 
of each year. Many of its plays have become part of 
the dramatic literature of Europe, and have been trans- 
lated and played all over the world . . . the national 
importance of the Society’s work has been recognized 
by the Government of Saorstat Eireann, and the 
Theatre has received a subsidy from the State.” 

The Society spoken of is the National Theatre 
Society to which the lease of the Abbey Theatre was 
given by Miss Horniman. The Society existed before 
it was given house-room in the Abbey. And before 
that. . . . But it is best to go back to the year 1898, 
when a letter signed by W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
and Edward Martyn was sent to the few people in the 
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country who had an interest in the reviving national 
consciousness. The letter asked for a small money 
guarantee to help towards the production of certain 
Irish plays by London players. Reading the letter 
now, it would seem as if the writers of it were aware 
that the performances would have more than a tem- 
porary interest. Parts of the letter have the ring of a 
genuine manifesto.— 


We hope to find in Ireland an uncorrupted and imagina- 
tive audience trained to listen by its passion for oratory, and 
believe that our desire to bring upon the stage the deeper 
thoughts and emotions of Ireland will ensure for us a tolerant 
welcome, and that freedom to experiment which is not found 
in the theatres of England and without which no new move- 
ment in art or literature can succeed. We will show that Ire- 
land is not the home of buffoonery and of easy sentiment, 
as it has been represented, but the home of an ancient idealism. 
We are confident of all Irish people who are weary of misrep- 
resentation, in carrying out a work that is outside all political 
questions that divide us. 


“The necessary money was guaranteed,” the state- 
ment says, “and on May 8th, 1899, “The Countess 
Cathleen’ was performed in the Antient Concert 
Rooms, and was followed a year later by the produc- 
tion of Edward Martyn’s ‘The Heather Field.’ Dur- 
ing 1900 and 1901 five plays were performed in the 
Gaiety Theatre. With the exception of the perform- 
ance in 1901 of Dr. Douglas Hyde’s ‘Casad an T- 
sugain, the plays had been performed by English 
professional players; but in 1902 William and Frank 
Fay had become interested in the Literary Theatre’s 
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work, and during that year six new plays were given 
in Saint Teresa’s Hall by W. G. Fay’s National 
Dramatic Company. A year later the Irish National 
Theatre was organized and gave performances in the 
Molesworth Hall. Its productions included J. M. 
Synge’s ‘The Shadow of the Glen’ and ‘Riders to 
the Sea,’ Lady Gregory’s first play and Padraic 
Colum’s ‘Broken Soil.’ In 1904 a visit of the Society 
to London brought its work to the notice of Miss 
Horniman, who generously put the Abbey Theatre 
at the disposal of the Society, and gave it an annual 
subsidy for a term of years.” 

I propose now to add a long footnote to this brief 
history. The group that is referred to as W. G. Fay’s 
National Dramatic Company had for its active organ- 
izer W. G. Fay, and for its prominent members Dudley 
Digges, Mrs. Dudley Digges (then Miss Maire 
Quinn), P. J. Kelly, Frank Fay, Fred Ryan, Miss 
Maire Walker. The present writer also belonged to 
the group. It was formed from a women’s nationalist 
organization, and from the Celtic Literary Society, and 
for long this dramatic group was associated with the 
“extreme” political organization that was the pre- 
cursor of Sinn Fein. W. G. Fay and his brother had 
been influenced by the Irish plays which had been 
produced in Dublin by the London players and by 
the whole idea that was being promulgated by W. B. 
Yeats and Edward Martyn. They were on the look- 
out for an Irish play which the company they had got 
together could produce. A play was discovered; it 
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was being published in Standish O’Grady’s paper, 
“The All Ireland Review’—the play was “‘A.E.’s” 
“Deirdre.” It was put into rehearsal although only 
two out of its three acts had been written at the time. 
W. B. Yeats heard of the ambitions of the group, 
came to the rehearsal of “Deirdre” and gave the com- 
pany the short play he had just written, “Kathleen ni 
Houlihan.” The two plays were produced together— 
one a play out of the Irish heroic tradition and the 
other a play dealing with the vision of national liber- 
ation. And the production of these two plays by young 
men and women who were devoted to the idea of 
national resurgence brought an enthusiasm into the 
theatre—an enthusiasm that the former experiment 
of the Irish Literary Theatre was wanting in. 

It was this imponderable, national enthusiasm in the 
players, in the audience, in the writers, that gave life 
to the theatre—this enthusiasm, and not any first-class 
organization or direction. In W. G. Fay, however, 
the National Theatre Society had a competent direc- 
tor. And there was Frank Fay. He had a real feeling 
for speech and an exceptional faculty for producing 
clear and rhythmical speech from his pupils. This 
factor of speech should be insisted upon in any account 
of the Irish Theatre. Those who had projected the 
Theatre had placed some reliance on an “audience 
trained to listen by its passion for oratory,” and under 
the influence of W. B. Yeats, the writers who had 
come into the Theatre group were striving to found 
their dialogue upon “living speech.” Frank Fay’s 
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great contribution to the Irish Theatre was this: in 
the early days he gave the players an appreciation 
of speech and a method of delivering it clearly and 
beautifully. 

Situation is of the first importance in a play, for, 
of course, there is no play if there is no situation. 
But speech has an importance that transcends every- 
thing else except situation. A play has to be talked 
into existence. And good plays are plays that are 
talked into existence entertainingly, beautifully. 
Those who began to write for the National Theatre 
Society had one great point in their favour—they had 
an instinctive feeling for speech. And when the 
players began to deliver the beautiful verse of W. B. 
Yeats, the rhythmed prose of Synge’s comedies and 
tragedies, the flowing dialogue of Lady Gregory’s 
plays, they were able to appreciate what was vocal 
in the plays, for Frank Fay had laboured with them 
to bring out everything that was fine in the speeches. 
He stayed with the National Theatre Society only a 
few years, but I think that it is true to say that he 
established a tradition which is still one of the very 
great assets of the Abbey Theatre—an appreciation 
of speech. 

From the beginning there were, of course, refusals 
to co-operate for the new idea on the part of members 
of the group; there were out-goings as well as in- 
comings. Be it remembered that W. B. Yeats and 
Lady Gregory had come into the group just as Arthur 
Griffith and Madame Gonne MacBride had come into 
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it—by invitation from the group. W. G. Fay was 
founder-manager, and at the beginning he had very 
complete control. W. B. Yeats brought to the group 
his ambition, his accomplishment, his great personality. 
But for a while he was without control over the prac- 
tices and policy of the society: the miscellaneous body, 
the whole society, had the power of accepting or re- 
jecting plays; they might put on a play which would 
compromise his ideals, or they might keep off a play 
that was written with the high ambition that the pro- 
jectors of the Literary Theatre had sought to evoke. 
This constituted a state of affairs that had to be 
amended. Mr. Yeats proposed that a Reading Com- 
mittee be formed; this was done, and the acceptance 
or rejection of plays passed out of the hands of the 
society as a whole. The formation of the Reading 
Committee gave Mr. Yeats his first control in the 
society. Then Miss Horniman appeared. A Theatre 
was built for the group that now became the National 
Theatre Society, and the Society was asked to delegate 
to a directorate of four the power it had held in a 
diffused way; this it did. W.G. Fay, who had once 
been the personality around which all things moved 
now became one of a directorate, and as an official he 
had to take orders from the majority of the directors, 
W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, and J. M. Synge, who 
had recently joined the Society. 

There was a secession before the Society produced 
its first plays in the Abbey Theatre, and soon after the 
Society had gone into it, W. G. Fay and Frank Fay 
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left the Abbey Theatre. And there was an earlier 
schism. The National Theatre Society had had its 
real rise in nationalist politics. A political organiza- 
tion had made the auspices for the first performances 
in Saint Teresa’s Hall; the political connection for a 
while was made evident by the presence of Arthur 
Griffith and Madame Gonne MacBride amongst the 
vice-presidents. But a breach of the entente was in- 
evitable. It came, I believe, through a little play 
of mine; it had been written for the political group 
back of the theatre group, and it was acceptable to that 
body as much for its doctrine as for its dramatic merit. 
Handed to the dramatic group for production it went 
into rehearsal ; W. G. Fay wished to make an alteration 
in the ending; Arthur Griffith and Madame Gonne 
MacBride objected to the alteration as tending to 
weaken the political moral which the play had. There 
were resignations, and with the departure of these two 
vice-presidents, the dramatic society became distinct 
from the political clubs. 

Up to about this time the dramatic group had looked 
upon Mr. Yeats as a great poet, an influential littéra- 
teur, and a dramatist who was concerned more with 
lyrical lines than with situations. They did not sus- 
pect that Mr. Yeats was an excellent business-man, 
an able organizer and administrator; they did not know 
that he had centered his whole thought upon the 
dramatic movement in Ireland (which he well might 
do, considering that it was mainly his own creation) 
and that it was his ambition to be the director of 
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the movement. From the time he turned from his 
lyrical work he was determined upon dramatic crea- 
tion. He needed a Theatre to inaugurate his epoch. 
He was turning forty at the time; at that age Shakes- 
peare, Goethe and Ibsen had controlled, each of them, 
a theatre. He wanted to do more than write plays 
and have them produced—he wanted to inaugurate a 
dramatic era. Well, the tools at last came into the 
hands of the man who could use them. W. B. Yeats 
came to control the National Theatre Society and the 
Abbey Theatre. Surely it was he who wrote the amaz- 
ingly prophetic line in the manifesto of 1898—about 
“bringing upon the stage the deeper thoughts and emo- 
tions of Ireland.” Has he succeeded in that high 
ambition? No one can doubt but that he has. The 
George Moore of “Hail and Farewell,’ who was so 
critical of the Irish dramatic movement and of W. B. 
Yeats’ ambitions for it, was quick to see what had been 
accomplished. “We have all wanted repertory 
theatres and art theatres and literary theatres, but 
these words are vain words and mean nothing. Yeats 
knew exactly what he wanted; he wanted a folk 
theatre, for if Ireland was ever to produce any litera- 
ture he knew that it would have to begin in folk, and 
he has his reward. Ireland speaks for the first time 
in literature in the Abbey Theatre.” But he has had 
his difficulties in the theatre—difficulties with an audi- 
ence that was just as apt as any other audience to deny 
“that freedom to experiment without which no new 
movement in art or literature can succeed.” We have 
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his sentiments as director of the Theatre in that poem 
which he addressed to Dr. Douglas Hyde.— 


Dear Craoibhin Aoibhin, look into our case. 
When we are high and airy hundreds say 

That if we hold that flight they’ll leave the place, 
While those same hundreds mock another day 
Because we have made our art of common things, 
So bitterly, you’d dream they longed to look 

All their lives through into some drift of wings. 
You’ve dandled them and fed them from the book 
And know them to the bone; impart to us— 
We'll keep it secret—a new trick to please. 

Is there a bridle for this Proteus 

That turns and changes like his draughty seas? 
Or is there none, most popular of men, 

But when they mock us that we mock again ? 


George Moore’s Dublin 


Anything that draws us to a re-perusal of the work 
in which Dublin is confessed—George Moore’s ‘Hail 
and Farewell,” is to our betterment: the volumes are 
packed with entertainment; the reading of them might 
well give us an understanding of how the language 
can be written. My memory of what George Moore 
said about Yeats and the Abbey Theatre led me to re- 
read the passage, and having read it I have gone back- 
ward and forward in “Ave,” “Salve,” and “Vale,” 
noting particularly what he has had to say about the 
movement on account of which he was called back to 
Ireland—the dramatic movement—and what he has 
had to say about Dublin. 
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How memorably, here and there in the books, Dub- 
lin and Dublin’s surroundings are described! There 
is that passage in which he describes the entrance to 


the Bay.— 


But I do remember myself on deck watching the hills now 
well above the horizon, asking myself again if Ireland was 
going to appear to me small as a pig’s back or a land of 
extraordinary enchantment? It was the hills themselves that 
reminded me of the legend—on the left, rough and uncomely 
as a drove of pigs running down a lane, with one tall hill 
very like the peasant whom I used to see in childhood, an 
old man that wore a tall hat, knee-breeches, worsted stockings, 
and brogues. Like a pig’s back Ireland has appeared to me, 
I said; but soon after on my right a lovely hill came into 
view, shapen like a piece of sculpture, and I said: Perhaps 
I am going to see Ireland as an enchanted isle after all. 


In this passage actuality is rendered in words and 
images that seem as if they had just been discovered 
to express that particular actuality. All that sight 
with insight can accomplish in the way of description 
is shown over and over again in the pages of “Hail 
and Farewell’—sight with insight: not vision, how- 
ever! 

He saw Dublin as ‘‘a town wandering between 
mountain and sea.” He saw it always as a beautiful 
place. Once looking at it from the hills he saw it in 
its most enchanting aspect.— 

At the end of the great yew hedge, hundreds of years old, 
the comely outline of Howth floated between sea and sky, 


spiritual, it seemed, on that grey day, as a poem by Shelley. 
One thought, too, of certain early pictures by Corot. ‘The 
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line of the shore was certainly drawn as beautifully as if he 
had drawn it, and the plain about the sea, filled with Dublin 
City, appeared in the distance a mere murky mass, with here 
and there a building, indicated, faintly, with Corot’s beauty 
of touch. Nearer still the suburbs came trickling into the 
fields, the very fields through which I had passed, those in 
which I had seen herds of cattle feeding. 


And then there is the sight of what is most charac- 
teristic of Dublin, the quays.— 


It is an old philosophy to say that the external world has 
no existence except in our own minds, and that day on the 
quays my experience seemed to bear witness to its truthful- 
ness. The houses on the other side, the quays themselves, the 
gulls floating between the bridges, everything seemed to have 
put off its habitual reality, to have sloughed it, and to have 
acquired another—a reality that we meet in dreams; and in 
connecting the external world with the fanciful projects that 
I heard discussed with so much animation at my elbow, I 
began to ask myself if I were the victim of an hallucination. 
Had I come over to Ireland? Else surely Ireland had lost 
her reality? The problem was an interesting one, and get- 
ting it well before me, I began to consider if it might be that 
through excessive indulgence in dreams for over a hundred 
years the people had at last dreamed themselves and Ireland 
away. And this was a possibility that engaged my thoughts 
as we crossed Carlisle Bridge. I put it to myself in this way: 
reality can destroy the dream, why shouldn’t the dream be 
able to destroy reality? And I continued to ponder the theory 
that had been accidently vouchsafed to me until the clerk left 
us, and Yeats said: 

“Even if it should happen that Edward should stop the per- 
formances (I don’t think he will), the Irish literary move- 
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It’s extraordinary what conviction they can put into their 
dreams, I thought, and we walked on in silence, for in spite 
of myself Yeats’s words had revealed to me a courage and a 
steadfastness in his character that I had not suspected. .There 
is more stuffing in him than I thought, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he carried something through. What that will be, 
and how he will carry it, it is impossible to form any idea. 


That was on the day following the first performance 
by the Irish Literary Theatre of “The Countess Cath- 
leen”’ ; Irish drama had just then been born. 

It was George Moore’s good angel that sent him 
back to Ireland and into Dublin at the beginning of 
the nineteen hundreds. He got a succession of books 
out of his return, the chief of them all being “Hail 
and Farewell,” a masterpiece that he can put beside 
his other masterpiece, ‘““Esther Waters.”’ London and 
Paris could give no more to him at the moment: he 
had fully exploited the naturalistic novel in ‘Esther 
Waters” and “A Mummer’s Wife’; he could, of 
course, go on elaborating his Confessions (he did), but 
only at the risk of becoming garrulous. Yes, it was his 
good angel that brought him back: his return to Ite- 
land gave him the chance of using the two faculties he 
had developed and of using them on new material— 
the faculty of detached observation which the writing 
of the naturalistic novel had trained him in, and the 
faculty of self-portraiture that he had developed in 
his memoir-writing. His return did more than allow 
him to develop these remarkable faculties on a new 
material—it restored to him a style that was native to 
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him, but not hitherto used by him—the vocal sentence 
that Irish people take to naturally; ‘Hail and Fare- 
well” is speech written down, and it is Irish speech. 
Later on, in ““The Brook Kerith” and in “Heloise and 
Abelard” he overdoes it, making the speech monot- 
onous by keeping it on the one tone. But in “Hail and 
Farewell” the speech makes the whole narrative flow- 
ing and easy. It was fortunate, too, that he returned 
just at that time. In the space between the downfall 
of Parnell and the rise of the Irish Volunteers the 
intellectuals had the whole stage in Ireland—I mean 
intellectuals in the best sense of that abused word. 
They formed a coterie that was homogeneous, in which 
everybody knew everybody else’s oddity. George 
Moore could not deal with men of action, but he could 
deal with these men of ideas, especially as all of them 
had a touch of fantasy in their personality or their 
idea. They are still in Dublin, most of them, but the 
coterie has broken up; ideas have been de-limited, and 
have had to take on a practical tinge because of the 
demands of the new state. The coterie has broken up, 
and also personalities that were survivals from an 
earlier epoch have vanished. There was O’Neill Rus- 
sell, for instance.— 


A great old cock was O’Neill Russell, whom we never 
looked upon as an old man, despite his eighty years. How 
could we since he was as straight as a maypole, and went for 
walks of two and twenty miles among the Dublin mountains 2? 
He came back to me one day after one of these strolls, the 
news bubbling on his lips that he had composed an entire 
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scenario on the subject of an heroic adventure that had hap- 
pened to an Irish king in the thirteenth century; but he would 
not stay to dinner, not even to relate it; he was in too great 
a hurry to verify a fact in the National Library, to get his 
scenario down on paper. For one reason or another he never 
dined at my house, though he liked to come in after dinner 
for a talk on Saturday nights. It was no use offering him 
a cigar, he always begged to be allowed to smoke his pipe, 
and there being no spittoons in my dining-room the coal- 
scuttle was put by him. A great old cock, head up-reared, 
fine neck, grand shoulders, a stately piece of architecture, fine 
in detail as in general effect. A big nose divided the face, 
wandering grey eyes lit it. The large hands had worked for 
sixty years in America, in France, in the East. He had been 
all over the world, and had returned to Ireland with some 
seventy, eighty, perhaps a hundred pounds a year. He was 
gibed in songs, for he had gone away as a boy, speaking bad 
Irish, and come back after sixty years, speaking bad Irish 
still; so said the song’s refrain, and a story followed at his 
heels that he had vilified a man for twenty years in American 
newspapers, denouncing him as a renegade Irishman, because 
he had advocated a certain use of the genitive. A great old 
cock, as young as the youngest of the men that came to my 
house, were it not for a certain sadness—a very beautiful 
sadness, not for himself, but for his country. He had hoped 
all his life for Ireland’s resurrection, but at the end of his life 
it seemed as far distant as ever. 


It is a pity that no echo of that great battle over the 
genitive comes into George Moore’s sketch of O'Neill 
Russell. The battles that Irish scholars fought 
amongst themselves in those days were battles that be- 
longed to the heroic age of scholarship. “Does Whit- 
ley Stokes accept all the praise that O’Neill Russell 
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gives him?” Standish Hayes O’Grady was asked. “It 
cannot be that he does,” replied that veteran scholar, 
“for although Whitley Stokes is brazen-faced he is not 
copper-bottomed.”” And then there was the terrible 
thrust that Father Henebery made at the great Eugene 
O’Curry. ‘To say that O’Curry understood one word 
of the poem that he is said to have translated is to 
give charity and overdraft upon credulity.” It was in 
this atmosphere that O’ Neill Russell fought the battle 
of the genitive in America—nay, in America, New 
Zealand, and Australia—for no matter where he went 
through wide seas and continents the man who op- 
posed his particular use of that particular genitive was 
ahead of him (was it John O’Mahony?) denouncing 
him in some newspaper as an agent of Dublin Castle 
engaged in the nefarious mission of destroying a geni- 
tive the use of which was sanctioned by the Four 
Masters. They were a mighty race, those old men, 
scholars and visionaries; they are all gone now, they 
are as far away as if they had hunted the Irish deer 
with Fionn, and Oscar and Oisin. 

George Moore brought to the delineation of Dublin 
society a training in detached observation, a faculty 
for self-portraiture. It was his theory that given a 
good model and the ability to copy the model, one 
could get down a work of literature. Poets, as he 
often has told them, do not use their eyes enough. 
“Your best poems came to you through your eyes,” 
he told Yeats. No man who ever opened his eyes saw 
certain things more clearly and firmly than George 
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Moore saw them; his training as a portrait painter, no 
doubt, helped him to this accomplishment. And he 
heard things just as well as he saw things; what a 
combination of faculties he has had—both the visual 
and the aural faculties, both the visual and the aural 
memories. His recall of what was said to him or said 
in his hearing is astonishing; the characteristic words, 
the shape of the sentence, the tone of the speaker’s 
voice, to one who ever knew the speaker, comes out 
of the record he has made in these pages. 

If ‘Hail and Farewell” were simply a record, a re- 
port, it would not have the entertainment, the refresh- 
ment that it has for us. It is a piece of story-telling. 
The story is about George Moore, and the author has 
been able to project a consistent character for the 
George Moore of this book—a candid, detached, whim- 
sical, sensible, abundantly reminiscent person. And, 
oddly enough, an engaging person. But perhaps we 
would not use the word “engaging” if we were really 
involved in these confessions that he makes of his own 
and other people’s weaknesses and foibles. If we were 
we would be apt to regard as altogether too mild the 
statement that his official praiser, Mr. Freeman, makes 
with reference to one of the chapters in “Hail and 
Farewell.”’ That chapter illustrates, he says, “the 
perfect detachment which our author succeeded in 
cultivating until he became all eyes for others’ humours 
and weaknesses, all ears to every echo, and all ice to 
every little naked imp of pity.” 

And now let us note how Dublin saw George Moore. 
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Miss Mitchell wrote that ““George Moore’s face is dear 
to the caricaturist and is itself at times a caricature: 
the yellow hair, the fat features, the sly smile, the 
malice, the vanity. But, as has been said to me, let 
someone begin to discuss an idea and in a moment 
the contours change, the fat shapelessness falls away, 
the jaw lengthens, the bones become visible, the eyes 
darken, the brows straighten, a hawk-like keenness is 
in the look. One does not caricature this Moore; it 
is the face of the thinker, the man who handles ideas 
like a master. There is a duality in Moore that at once 
repels and fascinates.” There is a clue to Moore’s 
secret in that last sentence—his duality: there is one 
part of Moore that is gossipy, that has malice; there 
is the other part of him that can set down the gossip, 
that can characterise the men and women whom the 
gossip is about in a masterly way. If it were not for 
this duality “Hail and Farewell’? could never, have 
been written. He himself was aware of his duality. 
“I write according to my soul, and act according to 
my appearance,” he exclaims somewhere in ‘‘Ave.” 
But when we read certain passages in “Hail and Fare- 
well” we are convinced that his soul is very like his 
outside appearance. 

Pm afraid that as a story “Hail and Farewell” 
breaks down in the second part. The theme upon 
which the story of the second part hangs is not human: 
it is merely mental. Quite suddenly it comes over 
George Moore that Catholics have produced no liter- 
ature since the hardening of dogma that went with 
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the Catholic Reaction. But Ireland is a Catholic coun- 
try. Therefore she can produce no literature. As a 
protest against this state of affairs George Moore de- 
cides to leave the country. The theme, I submit, is not 
human enough to carry a narrative of five hundred 
pages. The whole thing is a pretext or else it is a 
mere emanation from his mentality. But he insists 
upon taking it solemnly. Upon the issue of Catholics 
not being able to produce a literature he picks a quarrel 
with that good man, his brother, the Colonel; he be- 
comes nasty about it; he disinherits his brother’s chil- 
dren and cuts his brother off from the dues that he 
was entitled to look forward to having. We are be- 
wildered, alienated, by it all; George Moore, we feel, 
is busy manufacturing a motive to get him out of Ire- 
land, but why does he pick upon this issue? After 
all, it is too much to ask of a country that she should 
look upon the production of literature as the be-all and 
end-all of the national life. The writer who raises 
the question upon such terms is as ridiculous as the 
shoemaker who insists that all the world depends upon 
leather, or the dancing master who imagines that 
human society exists for the purpose of making toes 
light and fantastic. The literary obsession that runs 
through the second part makes the story thin; the 
episodes, because there is no strong current to carry 
them in, become external and disjointed. However, as 
episodes, they are still memorable and delightful. 

In the first part the narrative goes to a human theme 
—memories evoked by references to one’s own country, 
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the influence of such a pair as W. B. Yeats and Ed- 
ward Martyn, intriguing characters, curiosities, the 
momentary dedication to a cause: the theme is so 
human, so immediate, that episodes like the journey 
to Beyreuth, properly external to it, are drawn into 
the current and become a real part of the narrative. 
What a pity that George Moore did not mend his hand 
about the motivation for the second five hundred 
pages! ‘Hail and Farewell’ should have been a sort 
of Odyssey—the Odyssey of a hero who has no Ithaka 
and no Penelope. We should be always ready to 
sympathise with this Odysseus, even should he decline 
to bend the bow, even should he insist upon leaving 
the house of old Laertes after he has come back to it. 
But the doing of such things should be made reason- 
able, should be made human by the narrator. It does 
not do to have Odysseus fuming over the fact that 
the worship of Zeus makes for duller shepherds and 
poorer flocks than does the worship of Poseidon as 
practised by the Cyclopes. No, it does not do to have 
him set down the bow and leave the house of Laertes 
and the Island of Ithaka for just such a reason. 


A Revolutionist of Another Age 


Already I have spoken of the survivals that were in 
the Dublin of two decades ago, of old men who had 
lasted from another epoch. I am thinking of one of 
them now. Perhaps it is because I am so dominated 
by a masterly portrait of him that I always see him 
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in an attitude of quiescence—his hat upon his knees, 
his head drooped, his eyes looking out on the world 
with abnegation. Almost in vain do I try to see him 
in other attitudes—taking his glass of whiskey at the 
dinner-table, while colour comes into his cheeks and 
he warms into real discourse; handling books at the 
stalls along the quays; or sitting upright in the arm- 
chair before the fire, growing keen as he talks about 
the men and the books that he knew well. 

A poet who knew them said of the Irish revolution- 
ists of that epoch that they were the most simple- 
minded of men. Perhaps he should have said that 
they were oddly inexperienced men. There were gaps 
in their minds, for they had spent in prisons the years 
in which idealists become sophisticated and possessive. 
They had made of their imprisonment a retirement 
from the world. (Perhaps we only knew the excep- 
tions, and the men whose souls had been turned into 
bitterness did not last into our day.) When they 
talked of sex or of birth they were as shy as convent 
‘girls. They lived unmarried lives, and one never heard 
‘them speak of a love affair. Once I knew an old man 
‘who had been a political prisoner; he was of a very 
(different order of intelligence and culture from the 
}man I am thinking of now; he had been in prison from 
his twenties to his forties. He talked to me of a girl 
‘he had known, describing how he had walked out with 
‘her, how he had sat with her in her house, the words 
‘he said to her, and what she had answered back. ‘But 
syou didn’t marry her,’ I said. “No,” said he, “sure I 
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only courted her in my own mind.”’ But I never heard 
from the lips of the others—I knew only three or four 
anyway—that they had courted even in their minds. 

This one, the most notable of all of them, lived 
unmarried, lodging when I knew him in an indifferent 
sort of a side street. A church was across the way from 
where he lived, and I remember that the bells would 
ring for two, or perhaps for three Masses while I 
stayed a morning with him. A glass of warm milk 
would be before him. He would renew it often out of 
a saucepan that warmed at the grate. The coals 
burned dully. I often feared that there would be a 
fire there some day, for a train of newspapers was al- 
ways laid from the grate to the little tables on which 
he kept his collections of books, and from the little 
tables to the bookshelves that were around the walls. 
He was so oblivious that a fire might start unnoticed 
around him. The little tables had special collections 
of Irish books—on one, books published in Co?k; on 
another, books published in Limerick; on a third, books 
published in Dundalk; and so forth. I think that what 
he mainly read was poetry, and an instance of his 
sound judgment in poetry comes to me now. I had 
spoken of that lyric of Yeats’ that begins “Autumn 
is over the long leaves that love us” and I said that it 
was curious that there was in it a Swinburnian rhythm 
with a characteristically Yeatsian sentiment. “It is 
Swinburnian in another way,” he said, “for the words 
are mainly Saxon.” I was surprised to hear this said, 
for I had thought of Swinburne as drawing on Ro- 
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mance for his language. But I found when I looked 
into Swinburne again that his language was mainly 
Saxon. 

From his shelves I took those novels of Henry 
James’s that are still my stock-in-trade when I talk of 
that novelist—‘Portrait of a Lady,” “The Princess 
Cassimassima,” “What Maisie Knew.” Tourgenev he 
had known in Paris, and he could well expound him. 
It would have thrilled me, I know, to have read the 
novel of the revolution, “On the Eve,’ in a copy 
borrowed from his shelves. I must have read it before 
I began to come to that house. The novel of Tour- 
genev’s that I had from him was a sad and ineffectual 
story that begins with an old man abandoned to lone- 
liness—‘‘Torrents of Spring.” 

Walter Pater he admired, but, by his own account, 
not disinterestedly. The Boer war and the writings of 
Walter Pater had revealed to him the decadence of 
the English. When their language had come to be 
written as a dead language, he said, the people were 
near their end. 

His mind was too candid, too detached, to have per- 
mitted him to engage in those endless plots and com- 
binations that are the day’s work of an ex-revolutionist. 
He read and he meditated. And yet, singularly enough, 
his fineness and his integrity had not become a tradi- 
tion only; they were a dim but living influence; he 
was an heroic memorial and an heroic prophecy. 

In those days it did not matter for him that revolu- 
tions spelled out nationality—Greece, Italy, Bulgaria. 
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He was emphatically not a proletarian. Indeed, he 
railed at the discoverer of the real source of revolu- 
tionary power in Ireland, blaming him as a man who 
had degraded the idea of an Irish revolution by at- 
taching to it something so mercenary as the reduction 
or the abolition of farm-rents. He used a phrase that 
made revolutionists uncomfortable—‘“There are things 
that a man may not do even for the sake of saving 
his country.” 

He spoke of Kropotkin, whom he had met with 
Stepniak, and I remember his contrasting the two an- 
archists. “Stepniak,’’ he said, ‘was a Mongolian; 
Kropotkin absolutely the Aryan.” I never heard him 
speak of Karl Marx. 

With that finely modelled head of his drooping a 
little, but yet without any consciousness of his being 
out of place, he would preside at gatherings that in 
those days seemed fantastical enough—gatherings that 
were for the formation of a new league or a new union 
for Irish independence. They would have him there, 
these young men, not altogether because he was the 
most notable of those who had carried that dream into 
action, not altogether because he looked so fine, not 
altogether because it was entirely fit and proper to have 
him there, but because there was in him a virtue, an 
integrity that gave a spiritual value to words and pro- 
grammes. This old man who looked like Don Quixote 
left companionless was an oriflamme, a palladium. 

Hence one poet made his name into a refrain in 
the most ringing of his poems, another dedicated to 
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him the most spirited of his pieces. And a realist of 
another generation, the most acrid writer that his coun- 
try had produced, wrote of ‘his funeral as of the pass- 
ing away of a soul from amongst a shallow people. 

Once, when the first plays of what was to be a na- 
tional theatre were being given, a red-covered arm- 
chair had been placed in the front row of the little 
hall for some distinguished patron. Soon a rumour 
ran amongst the players concerning the occupant of the 
red chair. From the wings, startled, those who had 
to do with the plays looked out on the audience. And 
there, seated in the red chair, eye-glass in eye, granite 
face raised, massively attentive, was that Celtic Irish- 
man who had governed India and who had been slipped 
into Dublin Castle to make up a government for Ite- 
land. And across the aisle, lonely, but with a face 
quickened, was the old man who had in his hands the 
succession that we looked for. The wrong man was 
in the red chair; it was not to the satrap but to the 
foiled revolutionary that we wanted to play. 


Arthur Griffith: Dublin Man 


In the early days of the movement Arthur Griffith 
and his journal ‘The United Irishman” were in al- 
liance with the promoters of the Irish Theatre. Plays 
and manifestoes about the theatre were given publica- 
tion by him. Arthur Griffith, I think, was in his late 
thirties then. One saw him at many Gaelic League or 
Cuman na nGaedheal gatherings, generally standing 
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near the door, a strongly-built, friendly, but rather 
impassive man; he had a moustache above a broad 
chin; he wore magnifying glasses before remarkably 
steady eyes. He was a splendid man to be with on 
tramps; he could go on for hours with a deliberate 
gait, talking in a rather low voice about people and 
places. He knew everything about the local history 
of Dublin and the places adjoining, and he could keep 
on talking, often with great humour, about events that 
had happened in the streets or upon the hillsides. 

He was a Dublin man, loving his city as of old men 
might have loved Athens or Florence. He knew every 
yard of Dublin City: I remembered a day with him 
when he took me through the oldest part of the town; 
he showed me the remains of the old wall, and the 
place in the gate through which the Normans entered 
the city. As a Dublin man he had intervened in the 
fight for Parnell—he must have been only a very 
young man at the time. I remember his telling how 
he and a few young men of the National Club tried to 
make a stroke that would have meant a rally for the 
Parnell cause. One of the Dublin seats happened to 
be held by a Parnellite, Timothy Harrington. If that 
seat went to Parnell himself the leader and the cause 
would gain the prestige of being the capital’s choice, 
and the elections following would be influenced by 
what Dublin had done. Griffith went to Harrington 
with the proposal: would he resign and let the Chief 
go up in his place? Harrington declined: he thought 
more of his seat than he did of the cause. 
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This, I believe, was Griffith’s first intervention in 
politics. In the fruitless time that followed the break- 
up of the Parnell forces he went to South Africa. He 
worked in the mining-fields around Johannesburg, and 
he was one of the Outlanders who were on the side of 
Paul Kruger and the Boer Government. He told me 
an incident of his life in South Africa that I have 
always remembered. Once, when he was working in 
the mines something which should have held gave 
way; he went sliding down an incline; somewhere be- 
low the incline would leave him over a pit, and then 
he would drop into the bowels of the earth. By a 
miracle he was able to check his slide before he came 
to the incline. Afterwards, when he was on firm 
ground he came to where there was a crack running 
across and he reeled back from it. Then he knew how 
much he had been affected by the slide he had been on. 

After I had heard of it I could see him sliding down 
to the pit, but with steady eyes, and with a moveless 
look upon his face. He was a moveless man. I think 
that description conveys my idea of him better than 
any words I have thought of. There was something 
rock-like about his face. When the kindliness went 
out of his eyes he could seem terribly apart. He had a 
queer ability of standing or sitting absolutely still. He 
always wore heavy boots, and one got the impression 
of something rock-like tramping along. 

And this brings before me a dramatic scene in which 
he figured, which I was told about, perhaps by himself, 
but that I cannot now be sure of. A man who had 
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some property rights on the Hill of Tara let his land 
to the British-Israel Association. That curious associa- 
tion was about to begin digging-operations under the 
Banqueting Hall, or the mounds that mark the site 
of the Banqueting Hall, in search of the Ark of the 
Covenant. In Ireland at the time there was no public 
body that could take action to prevent such vandalism. 
A few writers determined that they would challenge 
the right of any man to deal destructively with an 
ancient monument: W. B. Yeats, George Moore, 
Douglas Hyde, Arthur Griffith, went up to Tara. The 
owner of the land, a drinking man who needed the 
money that the British-Israel Association were ready 
to pay over to him, sat on a ditch, grim and glowering, 
a gun across his knees, and challenged any of the gen- 
tlemen from Dublin to walk across his field to the Ban- 
queting Hall. He would shoot the first one who 
would put foot on his property. Arthur Griffith 
- stepped out and walked across the field. Not a shot 
was fired. I could visualize that steady march across 
the field. 

He was back in Dublin in the first year of the South 
African War. More than one important movement in 
Ireland dates from 1898. New forces were being felt 
in the country about that time. The manifesto about 
the theatre was published then. It was the centenary 
of the Insurrection of 1798, and those who stood for 
an independent Irish nationality began to take stock 
of their forces, of their position in the country. A 
newspaper was founded to express the views of the 
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dispersed groups that stood for the separatist idea in 
Irish politics—the middle-aged survivors of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood and the young men and wom- 
en to whom the Irish tradition was coming with a 
new richness because of the work of the recently- 
formed Gaelic League. The newspaper was the 
weekly “United Irishman.” It was conducted by 
Arthur Griffith and his comrade, William Rooney, the 
poet. So poor was the little group that founded “The 
United Irishman” that they could afford to pay only 
one of its two conductors—Arthur Griffith who did the 
main work; William Rooney died of the double task 
of earning a living in a railway office and working for 
the paper. After Rooney’s death Arthur Griffith had 
sole charge of the eight-page weekly. 

He wrote nearly the whole of the journal himself. 
Many of the articles in it appeared under odd names; 
one of these names was ‘‘Cuguan.”’ It had a kind of 
Gaelic look, but it was really Kaffir; it was a name that 
had been given Griffith in South Africa—it meant 
“The Dove” or “The Gentle One,” and was given 
him, I suppose, because of his quietness. His friends 
‘in Dublin called him, not “Arthur” nor “Griffith,” but 
“Dan,” and that name, I think, gave his likeableness 
‘and his humour. His abiding thought was Ireland. 
]He read a great deal, making his reading at that time 

imainly history and economics, and putting his own 
iinterpretation on what he read. His two heroes then 
‘were Francis Deak and Frederick List, the one he re- 

arded as the maker of Hungary, and the other of 
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modern Germany. He recommended the study of 
List’s “National System of Political Economy” to all 
Irish people in the speech that he made at the Con- 
vention of the National Council in 1905, the speech 
in which he first outlined the Sinn Fein policy. “Be- 
tween the individual and humanity stands, and must 
continue to stand, a great fact—the Nation. The 
Nation, with its special language and literature, with 
its peculiar origin and history, with its special man- 
ners and customs, laws, and institutions, with the 
claims of all these for existence, independence, per- 
fection, and continuance for the future, and with its 
separate territory, a society which, united by a thou- 
sand ties of minds and interests, combines itself into 
one independent whole, which recognises the law of 
right for and within itself, and in its united character 
is still opposed to other societies of a similar kind in 
their national liberty, and consequently can only, un- 
der the existing conditions of the world, maintain self- 
existence and independence by its own power and 
resources. As the individual chiefly obtains by means 
of the nation, and in the nation, mental culture, 
power of production, security and prosperity, so 
is the civilisation of the human race only conceivable 
and possible by means of the civilisation and develop- 
ment of individual nations. But as there are amongst 
men infinite differences in condition and circumstances, 
so are there in nations—some are strong, some are 
weak, some are highly civilised, some are half-civilised, 
but in all exists as in the unit the impulse of self- 
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preservation and the desire for improvement. It is 
the task of national politics to ensure existence and 
continuance of the Nation, to make the weak strong, 
the half-civilised more civilised. It is the task of na- 
tional economics to accomplish the economical develop- 
ment of the nation and fit it for admission into the 
universal society of the future.” All that is said in 
this passage is out of List. 

Although he worked in his office like an insect, al- 
though he would round off his day by going into the 
National Library and reading until ten o’clock, Arthur 
Griffith was very much of an open-air man. Every 
day, when the water was not absolutely chilling, he 
swam in the sea; the vigorous constitution that he had 
and his persistent exercise kept him in good condition; 
often, however, he showed weariness and strain. Peo- 
ple in Dublin said he was intolerant of ideas, and that 
he preferred to have with him second-rate men who 
accepted the whole of his doctrine rather than first- 
rate men who differed from him on a point. I must 
say that I never knew any of the first-rate men who 
differed from him on a point offering their services to 
him. 

It seemed for a while as if his journal would become 
the organ of a purely literary, purely critical move- 
ment. The Irish writers who were famous then and the 
writers who have since become famous contributed to 
it. “The United Irishman” was for a while the organ 
of the movement that eventuated in the Abbey The- 
atre; he himself was one of the vice-presidents of the 
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association that carried on the movement. But Grif- 
fith was not really hospitable to all the literary ten- 
dencies of the time. He rejected Synge’s work and 
denied that it had any originality. He was inimical 
to what he knew of young James Joyce’s work. He 
broke off from the Theatre movement when he knew 
that Yeats was going to deal freely with all sorts 
of ideas. 

His attitude to Synge was persistently and con- 
sistently wrong. He began by maintaining that “The 
Shadow of the Glen” was Petronius’s ‘““Widow of Eph- 
esus” in an Irish setting, and he could not see that 
there was any originality in the re-telling of a fable 
of universal application. He declared that “The Well 
of the Saints” was derived from a story by Wilkie 
Collins, ‘Poor Miss Finch.” I saw him at the first 
night of “Deirdre of the Sorrows” when he said to 
me, “I always told you Synge had no imagination. 
You see, he has had to put a grave on the stage; he 
couldn’t suggest tragedy without having a corpse or a 
grave in our view.” The corpse he referred to be- 
longed to “Riders to the Sea.” James Joyce had re- 
viewed the poems of William Rooney in the “Daily 
Express” and had nothing to say in praise of them. 
Now William Rooney, besides being Griffith’s com- 
rade and fellow-worker, was one of the saints of Irish 
Nationalism. The young man who had belittled his 
poems in a Unionist journal was, to Arthur Griffith, 
an apostate, a man of sinister mind and intention. 

He had a drab office that was in a half-dead side- 
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street; he wrote his weekly editorial sitting at a table 
and writing with a pencil upon long slips of rough 
paper. He would take the pencil in his hand exactly 
at twelve o'clock; he would write without lifting his 
head. He would finish just as the hand finished the 
round of the clock. Then he would lift up his arms 
and stretch out his legs as if to say, “Well, that job’s 
finished.” As a youth beginning then to write I used 
to envy him his power of concentration. Sometimes 
he used to write satirically and with delightful humour. 
In those days, as a counterblast to Gaelic League pro- 
paganda, certain Professors in Trinity College took it 
upon themselves to attack the language and the whole 
of Irish literature. The rhetoric they indulged in was 
fearful and wonderful. One Professor said, ‘It would 
be difficult to find a book in which there was not some 
passage so silly or so indecent as to give you a shock 
from which you would never recover for the rest of 
your life.” I think this statement was Professor At- 
kinson’s. A delightful satire on what might be called 
Atkinsonism appeared in ‘The United Irishman”— 
“The Voyage of MacActin, Son of Chaos.” It was 
written in the style of medieval romance, and it filled 
the small section who read the separatist journal with 
great glee. ‘The Voyage of MacActin” was written 
by Griffith under a pseudonym. For a long time I 
cherished a communication from the “U. I.” office: it 
had to do with a long-delayed contribution; a pillar 
was falling under the blows of an enraged compositor. 
‘Now is the stately Column broke,” was the legend 
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that Griffith had inscribed under this pen-and-ink 
drawing upon office copy-paper. Griffith himself was 
a compositor, and in the “United Irishman” days he 
would help in the setting-up of the journal. 

Arthur Griffith had his blind spots, and it would be 
well to speak of them also. It is to be noted that when 
he wrote about Hungary, he saw only the Magyar 
point of view; he could not be got to admit that the 
Roumanians or the Slavs in Hungary had any rights 
against the Magyars; strong-arm attempts at the 
Magyarization of Hungary did not leave him unsym- 
pathetic to the rulers of the country. Again, an his- 
torical movement began alongside his office and he 
remained unaware of its vital significance—that move- 
ment was the militant labour movement under the 
leadership of James Larkin and James Connolly. He 
believed in the union of the racial stocks, the creeds, 
and the classes in Ireland, but he was a thorough be- 
liever in Celtic superiority—he himself was from ‘two 
Celtic stocks, Irish and Welsh. He was the only 
Irish Nationalist I ever knew who was able to speak 
with a certain enthusiasm of Oliver Cromwell. But 
according to his idea Cromwell was the typical Celt; 
the Saxon English, he thought, had always been and 
would always be enslaved. 

History, I think, always presented itself to him as 
a sort of epic. He once told me that if he had two 
life times he would give one of them to the writing of 
a history of the Celtic people. That history, of course, 
would have to go back to the beginning of the Iron 
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Age. He accepted the idea that the German occupa- 
tion of Central Europe had its beginning in a revolt 
against a Celtic hegemony that was based upon a su- 
perior Celtic culture. The Celtic Empire in Europe 
was for him an historical reality, and for its destroyers, 
the Romans, he never had a good word to say. They 
were for him ‘“The Roman land-sharks,” “The Roman 
company-promoters.” He did not agree with Bernard 
Shaw’s estimate of Julius Caesar, and when I once 
spoke admiringly to him of Caesar’s operations, he 
said, “He was a millionaire, a blooming millionaire.” 
Whether he spoke of Caesar’s achievements or George 
Moore’s much advertised wickedness, the fact that 
these things were done on what he used to speak of as 
“An Assured Income,” thoroughly discounted them for 
Arthur Griffith. 


The Statesman 


When he published as a pamphlet the serial that had 
run through “The United Irishman,” “The Resurrec- 
tion of Hungary,” Griffith’s political idea was made 
manifest. That was about the end of 1904. I don’t 
suppose that what he wrote of Hungary was good 
history: it was written with an epic sweep and it car- 
ried its readers along. After all, what Ireland needed 
then was not correct history, but a myth illustrating 
the power of passive resistance—a myth that the policy 
of Sinn Fein, then in Griffith’s brain, could form itself 
around. Sinn Fein originally stood for the restoration 
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of the Constitution of 1783. But the Irish people 
knew and cared little about that Constitution. What 
Sinn Fein really was was not a programme, but a 
tactic. Later on, when something other than the Con- 
stitution of 1783 came blazingly before them, the 
worth of Sinn Fein as a tactic was revealed. 

What Arthur Griffith actually did was to restore to 
the Irish people their great racial tactic—the tactic of 
ageressive defence. It was this tactic that had saved 
the Irish organization during the first Norman assault. 
It was this tactic that had preserved a vestige of lre- 
land through six generations during which every kind 
of warfare was waged upon the Irish people. The 
tactic lapsed after the break-up of Irish military power 
at the end of the seventeenth century. It had not 
been used through the demoralized eighteenth nor 
through three-quarters of the nineteenth century. It 
was to be used again after Griffith had made the people 
conscious of it, and its use was to confer upon the Irish 
people their old invincible morale. 

But, of course, the tactic of aggressive defence could 
not have been brought into play if an insurrection had 
not been made, and made by other men than Arthur 
Griffith. It could not have been brought into play it 
the Volunteers had not created guerilla bands through 
the country. On the other hand, had there not been the 
Sinn Fein tactic to fall back on there would have been 
confusion, bewilderment, demoralisation amongst the 
people, as there had been after other armed uprisings 
in Ireland. Without that tactic the political revolu- 
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tion would not have been accomplished—the political 
revolution that has ended in leaving the O’s and Mac’s 
dominant in Ireland for the first time since the Battle 
of Kinsale. 

The wisdom of the treaty that Arthur Griffith was 
largely responsible for will, I believe, become more 
and more apparent to Irish people as time goes on. 
“We have cleared the ground,” he said to Mrs. Grif- 
fith on the night of the signing of the treaty. He 
meant by that that there was now a place for the 
foundation of a state. Mrs. Griffith was in London 
then, for he had brought her over so that she might be 
with him in the last decisive days. She told me how 
she heard the car come to the door at two o'clock; 
she did not know whether an agreement had been 
reached or whether the conference had broken up until 
she heard Michael Collins’s voice outside and knew 
by the ring that was in it that things were well. 
Arthur Griffith came up to her room; he walked the 
floor for hours, telling her of what had been done and 
what would come out of it all. “I knew Arthur Grif- 
fith from the time I was the age of my little girl,” she 
said, “and I had never seen him excited before. “We 
have got the army,’ he said. “The North will come in; 
the business-people will be with us.’ ‘You can have 
your wish,’ he said, ‘I will leave politics now.’”’ Mrs. 
Griffith had always wanted him out of politics, and the 
raids upon the house and his frequent arrests had put 
her and the children under a great strain. ‘There is 
a good deal that I have still to do,” he told her, “but 
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in a few months it will be all cleared up. I will 
leave politics in August.” In August, nine months 
after the signing of the treaty, Arthur Griffith was 
dead. 

One of the great shocks of his life, as someone who 
had been with him told me, came upon him when he 
found that he had to have an armed guard as he went 
through the streets of Dublin. He could hardly be- 
lieve that the people who knew him and whom he 
knew would come to treat him as they would treat an 
English Viceroy who was there to carry out a war 
policy. The sight of his armed guards must have 
broken his heart. The labour that he was involved in 
was enormous; he was head of a government that was 
without police force or law-courts, that had an un- 
trained and divided army, and that was facing a civil 
war. The labour that he had to undertake killed him. 
He died of exhaustion. The doctor who was with him 
told me that the veins on his temple were flattenéd— 
a sign of premature decay. He died unrewarded. The 
sentences that he himself spoke in the speech in which 
he recommended the Sinn Fein policy to the country 
make a proper memorial for him. “If we realise the 
duties and responsibilities of a citizen and discharge 
them, we shall win. It is the duty of a free citizen 
to live so that his country may be the better for his ex- 
istence. Let each Irishman do so much, and I have no 
fear for the ultimate triumph of our policy. I say 
ultimate, because no man can offer Ireland a speedy 
and comfortable road to freedom, and before the goal 
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is attained many may have fallen and all will have 
suffered.” 


James Joyce's Dublin 


There was once a writer who saw Dublin as one 
might see a beleaguered city that one had grown up in: 
he saw the people and he saw the places and he felt 
the public happenings with the distinctness that one 
sees things and feels things as one walks up and down 
upon guard. That writer is James Joyce. Perhaps 
it is because he has looked upon places and people and 
has felt public happenings—the repudiation and the 
death of Parnell, for instance—as though under the 
control of some physically concentrating force, that the 
people he writes about—and they are mainly people 
who have walked the Dublin streets—have the dimen- 
sion of beings in a mythology or in a section of folk- 
lore. And the places he describes and the public 
happenings that he dwells upon seem also to be out of 
a mythology, out of a folk-lore. Folk-stories are dif- 
ferentiated from literature by the fact that they are 
not about private happenings, but about things and 
characters that a community knows about and has an 
abiding interest in. James Joyce, in “Ulysses,” gets 
the effect of folk-lore by taking it for granted that 
there is a whole community that already knows and is 
deeply interested in things and people that he writes 
about. And one feels that something of physical con- 
centration—as if it were the beleaguerment of a city 
he had grown up in—has made him see things and peo- 
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ple and places, and made him feel public happenings, 
as if they were historical, as if they would be talked 
about, as if a whole community were interested in 
them. In his early youth he had a way of escape from 
that concentrating influence. It was through the lyrics 
he then wrote, lyrics that had nothing of Dublin or of 
Ireland in them, that were purely Elizabethan. 

Now what comes to me most vividly when I think 
of James Joyce is some melody—some strain of song. 
Perhaps it is that ballad that Gabriel Conroy’s wife 
heard—it is in the story called “The Dead” in 
“Dubliners.” — 


O the rain falls on my heavy locks, 
And the dew wets my skin, 
My babe lies cold... . 


Or perhaps it is a lyric of Ben Jonson’s that I hear re- 
peated in Joyce’s modulated voice.— 


Still to be neat, still to be drest 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed— 
Lady, it is to be presumed 

Though Art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 
Such fresh delights more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art; 

These touch the eye, but not the heart. 
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Or perhaps it is one of Joyce’s own lyrics, those early 
poems of his that, to me, are as excellent as the Eliza- 
bethan lyrics.— 


What counsel has the hooded moon 
Put in thy heart, my shyly sweet, 
Of Love in ancient plenilune, 
Glory and stars beneath his feet— 
A sage that is but kith and kin 
With the comedian Capuchin ? 


Believe me rather that am wise 

In disregard of the divine, 

A glory kindles in those eyes, 

Trembles to starlight... . Mine, O Mine! 
No more be tears in moon or mist 

For thee, sweet sentimentalist. 


Or perhaps it is that lyric of Mangan’s that he dis- 
covered.— 

Veil not thy mirror, sweet Amine, 

Till night shall also veil each star! 

Thou see’st a twofold marvel there: 

The only face so fair as thine, 


The only eyes that, near or far, 
Can gaze on thine without despair. 


These lyrics come to me, not merely because I have 
heard him sing and heard him repeat verses beautifully, 
but because I know how much his mind dwells upon 
melody, and because I know that his ideal in literature 
is that which is simple and free—the liberation of a 
rhythm. Under the measureless grossness and slag of 
“Ulysses” one can find the lyric. His aesthetic is in 
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that conversation which the hero of “Portrait of the 
Artist,” Stephen Dedalus has with the student Lynch. 
What Stephen says there is word for word what Joyce 
used to say to many of us who were with him in his 
early twenties.— 


—Aristotle has not defined pity and terror. I have. I 
Says neuen 

Lynch halted and said bluntly: 

—Stop! I won’t listen. I was out last night on a yellow 
drunk with Horan and Goggins. 

Stephen went on 

—Pity is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence 
of whatsoever is grave and constant in human suffering and 
unites it with the human sufferer. Terror is the feeling that 
arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever is grave and 
constant in human suffering and unites it with the secret 
cause. 

—Repeat, said Lynch. 

Stephen repeated the definition slowly. 


Stephen then interprets for his student-friend a defini- 
tion of Aquinas’. “I translate it so: three things are 
needed for beauty, wholeness, harmony and radiance.” 
He goes on.— 


When you have apprehended that basket as one thing and 
have then analysed it according to its form and apprehended 
it as a thing you make the only synthesis which is logically 
and esthetically permissible. You see that it is that thing 
which it is and no other thing. The radiance of which he 
speaks is the scholastic guzdditas, the whatness of a thing. 
The supreme quality is felt by the artist when the esthetic 
image is first conceived in his imagination. The mind in 
that mysterious instant Shelley likened beautifully to a fad- 
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ing coal. The instant wherein the supreme quality of beauty, 
the clear radiance of the esthetic image, is apprehended lumi- 
nously by the mind which has been arrested by its wholeness 
and fascinated by its harmony is the luminous silent stasis 
of esthetic pleasure, a spiritual state very like to that cardiac 
condition which the Italian physiologist Luigi Galvani, using 
a phrase almost as beautiful as Shelley’s, called the enchant- 
ment of the heart. 


In a city that is not very musical, Joyce was a musi- 
cian; it is odd to remember that, with his beautiful 
tenor voice, he was once in competition with John Mac- 
Cormack. Those who know about such things can 
feel that a musical structure underlies ‘Ulysses.’ 
And it is right to recall that Ireland’s other great 
realist, John M. Synge, was a musician also. 


James Joyce as a Young Man 


James Joyce was very noticeable amongst the crowd 
of students who frequented the National Library or 
who sauntered along the streets between Nelson’s Pillar 
and Stephens’ Green. He was tall and slender when 
I knew him first, with a Dantesque face and steely blue 
eyes. The costume I see him in as I look back includes 
a peaked cap and tennis shoes more or less white. He 
used to swing along the street carrying in his hand an 
ash-plant by way of a cane (that ash-plant is celebrated: 
in ‘Ulysses,’ Stephen Dedalus carries it through that 
tremendous day and frequently addresses it). He 
spoke harshly in conversation, with a marked accent, 
and using many words of the purlieus. Stories were 
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told about his arrogance. Did not this youth say to 
Yeats, ‘““We have met too late: you are too old to be 
influenced by me?’ Back in 1901—he was just 
twenty then—he reproved the promoters of the Irish 
Literary Theatre, writing in “The Day of the 
Rabblement.”’— 


No man, said the Nolan, can be a lover of the true or the 
good unless he abhors the multitude; and the artist, though 
he may employ the crowd, is very careful to isolate himself. 
This radical principle of artistic economy applies specially to 
a time of crisis, and to-day when the highest form of art has 
been preserved by desperate sacrifices, it is strange to see the 
artist making terms with the rabblement. . . . The Irish Lit- 
erary Theatre gave out that it was the champion of progress, 
and proclaimed war against commercialism and vulgarity. It 
had partly made good its word and was expelling the old 
devil when after the first encounter it surrendered to the pop- 
ular will. Now your popular devil is more dangerous than 
your vulgar devil. Bulk and lungs count for something, and 
he can gild his speech aptly. He has prevailed once more, 
and the Irish Literary Theatre must now be considered the 
property of the rabblement of the most belated race in 
Wurope.... The official organ of the movement spoke of 
producing European masterpieces, but the matter went no fur- 
ther. Such a project was absolutely necessary. The censor- 
ship is powerless in Dublin, and the directors could have pro- 
duced “Ghosts” or “The Dominion of Darkness” if they 
chose. Nothing can be done until the forces that dictate pub- 
lic judgment are calmly confronted. . . . Accordingly, the 
rabblement, placid and intensely moral, is enthroned in boxes 
and galleries amid a hum of approval, and those who think 
that Echegaray is ‘morbid,’ and titter coyly when Melisande 
lets down her hair, are not sure but they are the trustees of 
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every intellectual and poetic treasure. . . . Meanwhile, what 
of the artists? It is equally unsafe at present to say of Mr. 
Yeats that he has or has not genius. In aim and form “The 
Wind Amongst the Reeds” is poetry of the highest order, and 
“The Adoration of the Magi” (a story which one of the 
great Russians might have written) shows what Mr. Yeats 
can do when he breaks with the half-gods. But an esthete 
has a floating will, and Mr. Yeats’s treacherous instinct of 
adaptability must be blamed for his recent association with 
a platform from which even self-respect should have urged 
him to refrain. 


We, the fry swimming about in the National Library, 
looked with some reverence on the youth who already 
had an article published in “The Fortnightly Review.” 
He had taught himself whatever Scandinavian lan- 
guage Ibsen wrote in—he used to repeat Ibsen’s lyrics 
in the original—and when “When We Dead Awaken” 
was published in English his essay on it came out in 
the “Fortnightly” ; William Archer had it published as 
a sort of preface to his translation. He took part in 
an amateur production of “Hedda Gabler,” taking the 
part of Lovberg. I did not see the production, but I 
imagine he did well in it. 

He talked of Ibsen on the night I first spoke to him. 
We met coming out of the National Library and we 
walked towards his home in the north side of the city. 
For most of the way he listened, rather ironically, to 
what I had to say for myself. The Irish Revival had 
no allegiance from him—he distrusted all enthusiasm, 
he said. The prospect of creating a national theatre 
was already discounted by him. He talked of Ibsen 
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with the greatest admiration. “A Doll’s House’ had 
just been given by some amateur company, but Joyce 
in conversation dismissed this play. It was interesting, 
he said, just as a letter written by Ibsen would be in- 
teresting, but it had no relation to such great plays 
as “Hedda Gabler’ and “The Wild Duck.” I con- 
trasted Joyce’s remarks with George Moore’s whom I 
had heard speak of the same production a night or two 
before. “Sophocles, Raphael, Shelley,’’ George Moore 
had cried, running his hands through his blond hair, 
“what have they done compared with ‘A Doll’s 
House’ ?” 

He gave me his poems to read in a beautiful manu- 
script. He used to speak arrogantly about these poems 
of his, but I remember his saying something that made 
me know how precious these beautifully-wrought lyrics 
were to him—he spoke about walking through the 
streets of Paris, poor and tormented, and about the 
peace the repetition of his poems had brought him. 
They were perfect in their form. But could one who 
expressed himself so perfectly at twenty-three really 
go far? Yeats had said to him “I do not know whether 
you are a fountain or a cistern,” and “A.E” had re- 
marked, “I do not see in your beginnings enough chaos 
to make a world.” 

He went to Paris for a while and then returned to 
Dublin. It was then that he began to write the stories 
that are in “Dubliners” and began the writing of 
“Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” (its begin- 
ning is dated Dublin 1904). After he had begun this 
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book he went abroad to take a place as a teacher of 
English in a Berlitz School. I saw him back in Dublin 
a few years later. He was glad, he told me then, to 
be away from a place where “‘the reformed conscience” 
had left its fetter, and away from the fog of Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation. His boy went to the operas in the 
city where they lived—Trieste, I think it was—de- 
lighted in the airs, and was already singing them. It 
seemed to me that Joyce was pleased that musical ex- 
pression which Dublin had not permitted to flower in 
himself was coming to his son freely. He would not 
have this boy brought up as an Englishman nor as a 
modern Irishman. 

He was in Dublin then on business. The Cinemato- 
graph had come in, and an Italian company had the- 
atres in many European cities. Joyce had come over 
to open one in Dublin. That was in the foredawn 
of the movies. His “Volta” Theatre was opened, but 
I never heard that it was successful. 

As I think over this episode in his career I am re- 
minded that Joyce had schemes of making a business 
that would bring him wealth. In the days when I 
first knew him he projected a great daily newspaper. 
He elaborated a scheme; he would tell us about the 
organization it would have and the sort of articles that 
would appear in it. It would be along the lines of 
a Continental newspaper, and it would cost twenty 
thousand or a hundred thousand pounds to produce. 
I have forgotten the amount, but Joyce was exact 
about the figures. He took the trouble to have its 
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title registered —“The Goblin” it was to be called. It 
seems incredible, but this penniless and jobless young 
man tried to raise the capital—an amount that in 
Dublin would be almost fabulous. 

And while I am looking back on this business scheme 
of his I am reminded of an incident that might find a 
place in “‘Dubliners”—an incident that seems a parody 
on the plans that now and again occurred to him. He 
came to me one day with a request for that which was 
very rare with student Dubliners—a golden half- 
sovereign. By amiracle I had one. A financial scheme 
was involved in its use. 

Joyce had been given a pawn-ticket by a medical 
student. Now, to any one else a pawn-ticket would 
be a minus quantity, but to Joyce it was realisable. 
The ticket was for books, and six shillings was the 
amount they were in for. They were medical books, 
for a certainty, and valuable. And we would take 
them to our friend, George Webb on the Quays, and 
sell them, and make fifty or even a hundred per cent 
on the transaction. 

So we handed seven shillings, and the books came 
across Terence Kelly’s counter to us. Hastily we 
undid the wrappings. And, behold! the books were 
Walter Scott’s, an unsalable edition of the Waverley 
novels, with one volume missing. 

There was wan hope in going to Webb’s. That 
most knowing of all booksellers, sitting outside his 
shop, with his one closed and his one open eye, re- 
ceived Joyce cordially. ‘Some of your Italian books, 
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Mr. Joyce?’ “No, Webb; these are special.” We 
opened the parcel and exhibited the wretched, papier- 
maché bound set! Very loftily indeed did Joyce talk 
to the incredulous Webb. “But you have brought 
some Italian books with you, haven’t you, Mr. Joyce?” 
the bookseller kept on saying, for he had his eye on 
the Italian collection that Joyce was then selling. 
When he gathered that Joyce really wanted to sell 
him the books in the parcel, and that he had released 
them from Terence Kelly’s on the prospect of selling 
them, he had them wrapped up for us. ‘There is only 
one thing for you to do about it, boys. Take the books 
back to Terence Kelly; maybe you can get him to let 
you have six shillings on them again.” We took them 
back and managed to get our six shillings. 


“Dubliners” 


“Dubliners” was Joyce’s first book in prose. With 
the exception of the last, “The Dead,” all the stories 
in the collection are cool; all of them are straightfor- 
ward. With their objectivity they are more akin to 
“Ulysses” than they are to the book that followed 
their publication, ‘Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man.” Several of the characters who come into 
“Ulysses” appear in several of the stories that make 
this collection—Linehan, ‘‘Hoppy”’ Holohan, Mr. 
O’Madden Burke, Martin Cunningham—“Ulysses,” 
indeed, in its first outline, was part of the collection of 
‘Dubliners,’ but as more and more material began to 
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adhere to the conception of Mr. Bloom and his day in 
Dublin it was left aside; later on it was to grow to 
the proportions of one of the hugest novels of our 
time. One story, however, in “Dubliners,” is related 
to “Portrait of the Artist,” and also to the life of 
Stephen Dedalus in “Ulysses”: that story is “Araby,” 
and the point of contact with the succeeding books is 
in the resolve of the little boy who figures in the story 
to hold through all intricacies to the sign of beauty 
that has been given him. ‘‘We walked through the 
flaring streets, jostled by drunken men and bargaining 
women, amid the curses of labourers, the shrill litanies 
of shop-boys who stood on guard by the barrels of pigs’ 
cheeks, the nasal chanting of street-singers, who sang 
a come-all-you about O’Donovan Rossa, or a ballad 
about the troubles in our native land. These noises 
converged in a single sensation of life for me: I im- 
agined that I bore my chalice safely through a throng 
of foes.” 


“Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man’ 


“Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” is a bi- 
ography in which all inessentials are suppressed, and 
people and incidents only stand out as a background 
for the emergence of a soul; the book has things in it 
that are as ignominious as in Rousseau’s Confessions. 
But there is heroism in the book, and in spite of corrup- 
tion and precocity, there is youth in it also. Stephen 
Dedalus, whose name is from the man who soared 
with wings above the Mediterranean Sea, goes forth 
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to discover a mode of life or art whereby his spirit 
could express itself in unfettered freedom. 

Stephen Dedalus’s life has been shaped by Catholic 
culture and tradition. That tradition becomes turned 
against itself before he leaves his country. But until 
then he is unable to analyze his ideas or shape his life 
except in terms of the philosophy that the Catholic 
Church has evolved or adopted. His ideal of beauty 
is the ideal that has been attained to in the masterpiece 
of Catholic art. It is the speech of the Church that 
fills his soul with apprehension because of his secret 
sins, it is the absolution of the Church that for a while 
gives him peace and the path to a new life. Cranly, 
one of his student friends, pointed this out to Stephen 
Dedalus. “It is a curious thing, do you know,” Cran- 
ly said dispassionately, “how your mind is super- 
saturated with the religion which you say you 
disbelieve.”” Stephen had formed his life on a philoso- 
phy of which a synopsés Philosophiae Scholasticae ad 
mentem divi Thomae had a place with Aristotle’s 
Poetics and Psychology. 

“Steeled in the school of old Aquinas!” And where 
did he dwell, the youth who made this his boast? In 
Dublin the suburb—or, if one wanted to speak bitterly 
—the slum of Catholic Europe—Dublin, wherein the 
people wear “‘the fetters of the reformed conscience” — 
Dublin which intellectually is not in Ireland, nor in 
England, nor in continental Europe. 

And this city, so thwarted on the side of culture, 1s 
low in material circumstances. The misery that comes 
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from low wages and cramped opportunities pervades 
“Po-trait of the Artist” as it pervades “Dubliners.” 
Stephen Dedalus’s bread-and-butter life is sordid— 
nay, it is squalid. He attends the University, but 
when he comes to his home.— 


He pushed open the latchless door of the porch and passed 
through the naked hallway into the kitchen. A group of his 
brothers and sisters was sitting round the table. Tea was 
nearly over and only the last of the second watered tea re- 
mained in the bottoms of the small glass jars and jampots 
which did service for teacups. Discarded crusts and lumps 
of sugared bread, turned brown by the tea which had been 
poured over them, lay scattered on the table. Little wells 
of tea lay here and there on the board and a knife with a 
broken ivory handle was stuck through the pith of a ravaged 
turnover. 

The sad quiet grayblue glow of the dying day came through 
the window and the open door, covering over and allaying 
quietly a sudden instinct of remorse in Stephen’s heart. All 
that had been denied them had been freely given him, “the 
eldest: but the quiet glow of the evening showed him in their 
faces no sign of rancour. 

He sat near them at the table and asked where his father 
and mother were. One answered: 

—Goneboro toboro lookboro atboro houseboro— 

Still another removal. A boy named Fallon in Belvidere, 
had often asked him with a silly laugh why they moved so 
often. A frown of scorn darkened quickly his forehead as 
he heard again the silly laugh of the questioner. 

He asked: 

—Why are we to move again, if it’s a fair question ?— 

—Becauseboro theboro landboro lordboro willboro putboro 
usboro outboro— 
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The voice of his youngest brother from the farther side of 
the fireplace began to sing the air “Oft in the Stilly Night.” 
One by one the others took up the air until a full choir of 
voices was singing. They would sing so for hours, melody 
after melody, glee after glee, till the last pale light died down 
on the horizon, till the first dark nightclouds came forth and 
night fell. 

He waited for some moments, listening, before he took up 
the air with them. He was listening with pain of spirit to 
the overtone of weariness behird their frail fresh innocent 
voices. Even before they set out on life’s journey they 
seemed weary already of the way. 

He heard the choir of voices in the kitchen echoed and mul- 
tiplied through an endless reverberation of the choirs of end- 
less generations of children: and heard in all the echoes an 
echo also of the recurring note of weariness and pain. All 
seemed weary of life even before entering upon it. And he 
remembered that Newman had heard this note also in the 
broken lines of Virgil “giving utterance, like the voice of 
Nature herself, to the pain and weariness yet hope of better 
things which has been the experience of her children in every 
time.” 


Stephen’s father is a gentleman and has been a man 
of property; he has come down in the world through 
his easiness, as one guesses, and his good fellowship. 
Stephen, it would seem, is able to attend the secondary 
school and the university through the interest of the 
Jesuits. 

Against his background of economic decay and in- 
complete culture and of shut-in sin Stephen Dedalus 
makes his spiritual assertion. He will win towards 
freedom and the power to create. He will strive to 
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give soul to his people. ‘He stared angrily back at 
the softly lit drawingroom of the hotel in which he 
imagined the sleek lives of the patricians of Ireland 
housed in calm. They thought of army commissions 
and land agents: peasants greeted them along the roads 
in the country: they knew the names of certain French 
dishes and gave orders to jarvies in high-pitched pro- 
vincial voices which pierced through their skintight ac- 
cents. How could he hit their conscience or how cast 
his shadows over the imaginations of their daughters, 
before their squires begat upon them, that they might 
breed a race less ignoble than their own?’ He would 
do it and do it out of those scraps of monkish learning 
which, as he felt bitterly, was held no higher by the 
age he lived in than the subtle and curious jargons of 
heraldry and falconry. 

And out of his squalor, his lack of companionship, 
his closed future he created a proud soul. Liberation 
came to him through his poetry. Many squalid and 
vicious things are described in “Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man.” But the pure ecstasy of poetic 
creation has been rendered in it as in no other book 
that I know of. — 


An enchantment of the heart! The night had been en- 
chanted. In a dream or vision he had known the ecstasy of 
seraphic life. Was it an instant of enchantment only or long 
hours and years and ages ? 

The instant of inspiration seemed now to be reflected from 
all sides at once from a multitude of cloudy circumstances 


of what had happened or of what might have happened. The 
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instant flashed forth like a point of light and now from 
cloud on cloud of vague circumstance confused form was 
unveiling its afterglow. O! In the virgin womb of the 
imagination the word was made flesh. Gabriel the seraph had 
come to the virgin’s chamber. An afterglow deepened within 
his spirit, whence the white flame had passed, deepening to a 
rose and ardent light. That rose and ardent light was her 
strange wilful heart, strange that no man had known or 
would know, wilful from before the beginning of the world: 
and lured by that ardent roselike glow the choirs of the sera- 
phim were falling from heaven. 


Are you not weary of ardent ways, 
Lure of the fallen seraphim ? 
Tell no more of enchanted days. 


The verses passed from his mind to his lips and, mur- 
muring them over, he felt the rhythmic movement of a vil- 
lanelle pass through them. The roselike glow sent forth its 
rays of rhyme: ways, days, blaze, praise, raise. Its rays 
burned up the world, consumed the hearts of men and angels: 
the rays from the rose that was her wilful heart. 


“Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” ends with 
a young man going into exile and saying to himself, 
“T will try to express myself in some mode of life or 
art as freely as I can and as wholly as J can, using for 
my defence the only arms I allow myself to use, 
silence, exile, and cunning.” 


The Exile 


Italy, or Italian-speaking Trieste, was where he went 
after leaving Dublin. Being James Joyce he left us 
all his benediction.— 
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So distantly I turn to view 

The shamblings of that motley crew, 

Their souls have not the strength that mine has, 
Steeled in the school of old Aquinas. 

Where they have crouched and crawled and prayed 
I stand, the self-doomed, unafraid, 
Unfellowed, friendless and alone 

Indifferent as the herring-bone ; 

Firm as the mountain-ridges where 

I flash my antlers in the air. 

Let them continue as is meet 

To liquidate the balance-sheet. 

Though they may labour to the grave 

My spirit shall they never have, 

Nor make my soul with theirs as one 

Till the Mahamanvantara be done. 

And though they spurn me from their door, 
My soul shall spurn them ever more. 


The Mediterranean drew him. And already he had 
taken a name out of the earliest Mediterranean tradi- 
tion—Dedalus, the Builder, the Flying Man. When 
did he begin to look to Greece for a hero? I know 
that in Trieste he got to know Greeks and to like them 
well. ‘The Greeks have always brought me good 
fortune,” he said to me, when I noted that he had a 
Greek flag on the wall of his apartment in Paris. In 
Dublin, in our young days, he used to speak of the 
Greek epics with a sort of alienation; they were before 
Europe, they were outside the tradition of European 
culture, he used to say; the “Divine Comedy” was 
Europe’s epic. I do not know when it was or where 
he was when he began to think of Ulysses as a hero— 
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as the complete man, more complete than Don Quixote, 
or Hamlet, or Faust, or Don Juan, men who were all, 
to a certain extent, crazed. Anyway, he discovered in 
Ulysses the complete and entire man—complete even 
to cravenness and ignobility. 


Sg OPS 


About a book so huge and so significant as “Ulysses,” 
one can say but little at the latter end of a chapter. 
Dublin is recorded in this book by a man who had the 
most intense faculty of seeing, the most intense faculty 
of hearing of all the men who ever walked her streets. 
Of Joyce’s extra-human powers of seeing and hearing 
and of recalling things seen and heard, I shall give 
two instances: I chaffed him one day in Paris about the 
insignificant things he had noted and got into his book. 
“Hyam’s trousers, thirteen and sixpence—did you re- 
call that advertisement?” I said. “Eleven and six- 
pence,” Joyce said. Then I saw the advertisement on 
a barge on the Liffey, and I knew that Joyce’s recollec- 
tion was exact. He noted that I have a Longford 
accent. J asked him how he was able to place it. “My 
grand-uncle,” he said, ‘‘was parish-priest in Granard, 
and your accent Is like his.” It might have been thirty 
years back that he had heard his grand-uncle speak; 
and the accent of that particular county is not very 
marked; it merges with the accent of adjoining 
counties. 

In “Ulysses” there are many chapters that are won- 
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derful as records of speech; Joyce, in this book, has got. 
Dublin speech down in all its grades. I rejoice in one 
particular chapter. It gives the speech, and with the 
speech it gives the whole atmosphere, of one of the 
lower kind of public houses; it begins.— 


I was just passing the time of day with old Troy of the 
D. M. P. at the corner of Arbour Hill there and be damned 
but a bloody sweep came along and he nearly drove his gear 
into my eye. I turned around to let him have the weight of 
my tongue when who should I see dodging along Stony Batter 
only Joe Hynes. 


It is the chapter in which Ulysses-Bloom is confronted 
by the autochthonous One—the Citizen who represents 
the Cyclops of the Odyssey. Bloom does as Ulysses 
did in the cave—he denies his name. Now this, I be- 
lieve, is one of the most significant episodes in the book. 
Ulysses, as Joyce recalled it to me, denied his name 
by suppressing the “Zeus,” the divine part of it. It 
may be, Joyce commented, that people deny the divine 
part of themselves in denying something belonging to 
themselves such as their name; it may be that whole 
peoples have denied the divine part in themselves; it 
may be that the Jews have done so. As James Joyce 
made this comment a new sort of understanding of his 
work came to me: He has conducted himself so as never 
to deny any part of himself; it may be that the gross- 
ness, the blasphemy, the humiliating disclosures that 
are in “Ulysses” and in “Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man” are there because he thinks that these 
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things may be an attribute of what is divine in 
himself. 

This particular chapter has wonderful verve, and it 
has great subtility too. The idea of namelessness goes 
all through it. The incidents that make the chapter 
are related by a man whose name is never disclosed— 
he is what they call a “bum” in America, what they call 
a “bowsie” in Dublin. Bloom comes into the pub 
and comes back to it again later on, and it is on his 
return that he is challenged by the Citizen with the 
mangy dog. From his second entrance until his catas- 
trophic exit he is an unnamed man. Interspersed with 
the relating of the actual encounter are reminiscences 
of literary styles that have been used in Ireland from 
Middle-Irish prose to current journalese. The jargon 
of the man who relates the incidents is authentic; low- 
life Dublin is here as in a phonographic record.— 


So howandever, as I was saying, the old dog seeing the tin 
was empty starts mousing around by Joe and me. [4d train 
him by kindness, so I would, if he was my dog. Give him a 
rousing fine kick now and again where it wouldn’t blind him. 

—Afraid he’ll bite you? says the Citizen, sneering. 

—No, says I. But he might take my leg for a lamppost. 

So he calls the old dog over. 

—What’s on you, Garry? says he. 

Then he starts hauling and mauling and talking to him in 
Irish and the old towser growling, letting on to answer, like 
a duet in the opera. Such growling you never heard as they 
let off between them. Someone that has nothing better to do 
ought to write a letter pro bono publico to the papers about 
the muzzling order for a dog the like of that. Growling and 
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grousing and his eye all bloodshot from the drought is in 
it and hydrophobia dropping out of his jaws. 


At the end of the book it is not Dublin, but the Medi- 
terranean world that comes up before us; it comes 
through Mrs. Bloom’s recollections of Gibraltar— 
“Spanish girls laughing in their shawls and their tall 
combs in the morning the Greeks and the Jews and the 
Arabs and the devil knows who else from the ends of 
Europe . . . and O the awful deepdown torrent O 
and the sea crimson sometimes like fire and the glorious 
sunsets and ‘the fig trees in the Alameda gardens 
yes and all the queer little streets and pink and blue 
and yellow houses and the rosegardens and the Jjes- 
samine and geraniums and cactuses.” 


James Stephens s Dublin 


Not the tortuous, inimical, Aristotelian-minded 
Dublin that is in “Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man” and “Ulysses,” but the Dublin of the simple- 
hearted Dubliner—that is the city of “Mary, Mary.” 
What a pity it is that this is the only prose book about 
Dublin that James Stephens has given us! 

Here is that grey-coloured, friendly capital—Dublin 
with its great clouds and its poising sea-birds, with its 
hills and its bay, with its streets that everyone would 
avoid, and with its other streets that everyone promen- 
ades; with its Green, and its Park, and its river-walks 
—Dublin, always friendly. It is true that there are in 
it those who, as the Policeman told Mary, are born 
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by stealth, eat by subterfuges, drink by dodges, get 
married by antics, and slide into death by strange, sub- 
terranean passages. Well, even those would be kindly 
and humourous the readers of “Mary, Mary” somehow 
believe. James Stephens has made Dublin a place 
where the heart likes to dwell.— 


And would to God that I to-day 
Saw sunlight on the Hill of Howth, 
And sunlight on the Golden Spears, 
And sunlight out on Dublin Bay! 


Mary and her wonderful mother are of the poor of 
Dublin (they rise out of that state, however) and they 
have the privileges of the unfriended and the lonely. 
How poor are Mary and Mrs. Makebelieve? We know 
their lack by the measure of their desire. Mrs. Make- 
believe always generous, would have paid her servants 
Ten Shillings per Week and their Board. And we 
know that she had often observed desolate people 
dragging themselves through the streets, standing to 
glare through the windows of bakeries and confec- 
tioners’ shops, with little children in the arms of some, 
and that thinking of such things every morsel she ate 
would have choked her were it not for her own hun- 
ger. There is in the story the zest that the hungry— 
not the starved—have for life. James Stephens says 
of the young man who became Mary’s champion, “His 
ally and stay was hunger, and there is no better ally 
for any man: that satisfied and the game is up; for 
hunger is life, ambition, good will and understanding, 
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while fulness is all those negatives which culminate 
in greediness, stupidity, and decay.” 

Mary saw Dublin in the light of noon and she saw 
it with an eager hopefulness.— 


Upon one vista Grafton Street with its glittering shops 
stretches, or rather winds, to the St. Stephens’ Green Park, 
terminating at the gate known as the Fusiliers’ Arch, but 
which local patriotism has rechristened the Traitors’ Gate. 
On the left Nassau Street, broad and clean, and a trifle vulgar 
and bourgeois in its openness, runs away to Merrion Square, 
and on with a broad ease to Blackrock and Kingstown and the 
sea. On the right hand Suffolk Street, reserved and shy, 
twists up to St. Andrew’s Church, touches gingerly the South 
City Markets, droops to George’s Street, and is lost in mean 
and dingy intersections. At the back of the crossing Grafton 
Street continues again for a little distance down to Trinity 
College (at the gates whereof very intelligent young men 
flaunt very tattered gowns and smoke massive pipes with great 
skill for their years), skirting the Bank of Ireland, and on 
to the River Liffey and the street which local patriatism 
defiantly speaks of as O’Connell Street, and alien patriot- 
ism, with equal defiance and pertinacity, knows as Sackville 
Street. 


And Mary knew, too, the delightful places that are 
within easy walk of the centre of the city.— 


There are exquisitely beautiful places along the side of the 
Dodder: shy little harbours and backwaters, and now and 
then a miniature waterfall or a broad placid reach upon which 
the sun beats down like silver. Along the river bank the 
grass grows rank and wildly luxurious, and at this season, 
warmed by the sun, it was a splendid place to sit. She 
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thought she could sit there for ever watching the shining 
river and listening to the great voice by her side. 


The man who sat beside her then, the great Policeman. 
knew Dublin and Dublin’s streets under another 
aspect.— 


Also the alleys and laneways hooded in blackness, and the 
one or two human fragments who drifted aimless and frantic 
along the lonely streets, striving to walk easily for fear of 
their own thundering footsteps, cowering in the vastness of 
the city, dwarfed and shivering beside the gaunt houses; 
the thousands upon thousands of black houses, each deadly 
silent. ... Now and again a step from a great distance 
would tap-tap-tap, a far-off delicacy of sound, and either die 
away down echoing side streets or come clanking on to where 
he stood, growing louder and clearer and more resonant, ring- 
ing again and again in doubled and trebled echoes; while 
he, standing far back in a doorway, watched to see who was 
abroad at the dead of night—and then that person went away 
on his strange errand, his footsteps tramping down immense 
distances, till the last echo and the last faint tremble of his 
feet died into the stillness. 


Seumas O’Sullivan’s Dublin 


In one of the old Irish romances mention is made of 
a thread that is flung from an island onto a ship. 
Everyone who put a hand to it is held by it and is 
drawn by it from the ship to the island. So it was 
with the Irish writers and the Theatre: they touched 
the thread and were drawn to the island, in this case, 
the Theatre. James Stephens was not quite drawn 
across. Seumas O’Sullivan, most aloof of Irish poets, 
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was in the Theatre group in the pre-Abbey days. He 
has not been devoted to all the plays which have gone 
on as we may know from his “In An Irish Theatre.” — 


We are not kingly born: 

Why should we mourn 

The Sons of Usna left companionless, 
Deirdre’s sad loveliness ? 

Surely it fits us better to be gay 

In this our little day, 

And singing dance, and flash our midget wings 
Over the surfaces of things, 

Until the sorrow-heavy years return 

Bearing full many a sorrow, many an urn 
Wherein earth’s kingliest notes so long have slept 
Austere, unwept. 

For it may be when we have danced our round 
And known all joys that are above the ground, 
That we too will be taught in some sad school 
How to mourn for the kingly and beautiful. 


I know quite well where Seumas O’Sullivan livés in 
Dublin: it is in a prosperous township and in a house 
that is not more than fifty years old. And yet I cannot 
help seeing him emerging from a house which belongs 
to another day. “The house itself had nothing partic- 
ular to strike the eye or the imagination, except that 
it was old and, as often happens in the older houses in 
Dublin, it had beside it one of those gardens—so fash- 
ionable a hundred years ago—consisting of a small 
grass plot surrounded by trees. Such a garden as 
should have held in its centre (and indeed it may 
have, though I never saw it) a sun dial.” It is a 
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house that is mentioned in one of his own essays. 
And beside it, as we know, there is blossoming lilac 
and laburnum. 

He emerges, slight, tall, dark, with much that is 
fastidious about him, one who could easily look the 
part of a Cavalier poet. He carries a cane. He walks 
along the quays, spending an afternoon in the second- 
hand bookstalls, known to all the dealers as one of 
their most knowledgable customers. Or perhaps his 
walk will take him along the canal banks. There he 
will note how, “as the days draw on to Spring, the mul- 
titudinous plants appear in their order by the quiet 
margins—celendines and golden dandelion, daisies and 
the omnipresent coltsfoot.” Later, one might find him 
in that tavern which his friend John Orwell (whose 
remains he has so piously edited), has described: “It 
was indeed a public house, but no one would have ven- 
tured to call it so; for, doing so, he would, so to speak, 
have flung a stone into the untroubled pool of our most 
treasured illusion.” And in the essay that this passage 
has been quoted from, we are given a glimpse of the 
company that, at some hour of the day, our poet might 
be found amongst.— 


Earnest enough we must have appeared to the casual 
visitor who from the semi-distance of the outer room, could 
only catch occasionally a fragment of Smalley’s epigrams, or 
the thunderous volley of mis-quotation, Greek, Latin, French, 
or Irish, which emanated from the alcoholic scholarship of 
Cassidy; or Dowdall’s heavy reiteration of revolutionary 
catch-words; or—when the heavy artillery had ceased for 
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sheer want of objective—the plaintive lilt in the voice of 
some young poet reciting his latest lyric or ‘other men’s verses 
he by chance had got.’ 


In one of his rarely published essays he speaks of one 
who had realized that ‘‘to exchange imagination for 
the reality was a spendthrift policy.” Seumas O’Sul- 
livan has not made the exchange. (“In Dublin only 
the old are prodigal,” he has told us), and his poems 
are, in subject and music, far removed from the work- 
a-day world. I have conned them again to make out 
what references to business they make. There are two 
poems dedicated to the same commercial transaction: 
to the business carried on between the rag-and-bone 
man who pushes his truck over the cobble-stones and 
the children who bring to him rags and bones in ex- 
change for the gaudy wares that his truck displays. 
Here is one of them.— 


Gather ’em, gather ’em, gather ’em O, 
He shouts monotonous, jolting slow 

His little truck of rags and bones 

Over the uneven cobble stones. 

Ever about him cling and crowd 

The waifs, a many-coloured cloud, 

All shrilly clamouring, mad with joy, 
For sticky sweet, or painted toy. 

Hardly a breath is in the air, 

Yet every little windmill there 

Goes whirling wildly, as though it knew 
With every turn what rapture flew 
Through all the heavy street, and stirred 
The stagnant air, till the sad bird, 
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High on the wall, takes heart to sing 
And hails the simulated Spring. 


Seumas O’Sullivan has interpreted perfectly one mood 
of the Irish countryside: the mood that comes with the 
slow, haunted Irish twilight: 


O Herdsman, driving your slow twilight flock 
By darkening meadow and hedge and grassy rath, 
The trees stand shuddering as you pass by; 
The suddenly falling silence is your path. 


Over my heart, too, the shadows are creeping, 
But on my heart for ever they will lie; 

O happy meadows and trees and rath and hedges 
The twilight and all its flock will pass you by. 


The very music of the lines makes an invocation that 
brings before us the shadowy herdsman of shadows. 
A. E, said of Seumas O’Sullivan, after he had pub- 
lished his first book: ‘‘He is the literary successor of 
those old Gaelic poets who were fastidious in their 
verse, who loved little in this world but some chance 
light in it which reminded them of fairyland.” He is 
a Dublin man who moves from the streets towards the 
green paths and the hazel trees. He knows the city 
and its tragic streets; on those streets, too, falls some 
of that “chance light” that reminds him of fairyland 
—Mercer Street where the caged larks sing, and Nelson 
Street where students lodge. In ‘‘Nelson Street’ the 
poet happily remembers that he is also a wit.— 


There is hardly a mouthful of air 
In the room where the breakfast is set, 
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And the blind is still down though it’s late, 
And the curtains are redolent yet 

Of tobacco smoke, stale from last night. 
There’s the little bronze teapot, and there 
The eggs on the blue willow-plate, 

And the sleepy canary, a hen, 

Starts faintly her chirruping tweet, 

And I know, could she speak, she would say, 
“Hullo, there—what’s wrong with the light? 
Draw the blind up, let’s look at the day.” 

I see that it’s Monday again, 

For the man with the organ is there; 

Every Monday he comes to the street 

(Lest I, or the bird there, should miss 

Our count of monotonous days) 

With his reed-organ, wheezy and sweet, 

And stands by the window and plays, 
“There’s a Land that is Fairer than This.” 


Then there is Mercer Street with a piper going 
through it.— 


A Piper in the streets to-day 

Set up, and tuned, and started to play, 

And away, away, away on the tide 

Of his music we started; on every side 

Doors and windows were opened wide, 

And men left down their work and came 

And women with petticoats coloured like flame, 
And little bare feet that were blue with cold, 
Went dancing back to the age of gold, 

And all the world went gay, went gay, 

For half an hour in the street to-day. 
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The Dublin Hills and Across Them 


MET him on a road that goes through a gap in the 

Dublin Hills. He was in the vicinity of a road- 
side public-house, playing on a tin-whistle, but too far 
away, it seemed to me, to make himself audible to the 
people within. He played with great energy; his lips 
spluttered, his old beard was blown in the wind, his 
knees stuck out as he jigged his limbs to the tune he 
was playing. All the same, he was anxious for com- 
pany down the long stretch of road, and as I came be- 
side him he put his tin-whistle up and prepared to 
walk with me. 

He referred to a bunch of half-drunken fellows who 
were standing around a cart in front of the public- 
house. It appeared that they had wanted to carry him 
off with them—off to some place on the Wicklow side 
of the hills where there was a wedding, and where they 
would have him play for the dances. But John, my 
acquaintance, was far-seeing enough to know that he 
would have no chance of getting out of that place 
that night. He knew, too, that he had little chance 
of getting any money from the lads around the cart, 
and so he had declined to go with them. A row was 
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started in the public-house; he had been within at the 
time, and the bar-tender had put them all out. And 
now he was on the road without having got a copper, 
or a drink, or a bit of bread. As the thought of his 
bad-luck came over him he turned in the direction of 
the fellows who were standing around the cart and 
spat out. That gesture got him into better spirits. 

He drew the tin-whistle out and he began to play 
for me. “A bit of music shortens the road,” he said. 
He played well enough, spluttering at the mouth and 
jigging his legs as he made the music that we went 
on to—the music of a march. A dog ran towards us, 
and the player turned and tried to entice the animal. 
“Shep, Shep, good dog,” said he, patting his knee. 
The dog got suspicious of his intentions and withdrew, 
and the musician resumed his walk regretfully. ‘I 
could get a shilling and sixpence for that dog. The 
farmers round Crumlin often ask me to bring them a 
dog,”’ he remarked. 

There were ways by which he might retrieve the 
bad luck of the day. Somewhere near there lived a 
lady who often gave him something—a sixpence or a 
shilling. He would go to where she lived. She would 
be after eating her dinner and would come down to 
see him. “My lady,” he would say, “I didn’t intend 
to come round so soon after seeing you before. But 
the fact is, my lady, that I’m just out of hospital, and, 
as I can’t walk far on account of the badness of my 
feet, I have to fall back on a few friends who have 
shown any goodness to me.” He went on reciting the 
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mendicant’s address. ‘The doctors told me, my lady, 
that I should have three good things—good food, and 
good clothes, and a good bed. But what can I do, 
my lady? I’m beat out entirely this winter.” And then 
he discovered that he was on the wrong road, and he 
gave up the idea of calling upon his patron. 

He was the mendicant, absolutely—feeble of pur- 
pose, endowed with some slight cunning, full of hypoc- 
risies. He became happy as the improvident are 
happy: his mind, like a little bundle of sticks, soon 
kindled up. As he went along the road he sang bits 
out of old come-all-ye’s, and he gossiped about the 
people he knew. 

He had a relative, a barber, he told me, who was 
often paid as much as five shillings for doing up a 
lady’s hair. “The ingenuity of man is wonderful,” 
he said, voicing his admiration for a craft that was 
so gainful. As for himself, he paid sevenpence a night 
in a lodging-house; he told me of the respectability of 
Ris associates there... . 

Then we went into a public-house, and he was 
given something to eat and drink. There was an audi- 
ence for him there, and he played on his tin-whistle, 
went through capers, and sang songs. He told me 
anecdotes bearing on the astute things he had done in 
his life time. He was, before the men sitting round 
on the benches in the public-house, like a child at a 
party—like a forward child who gets over its embar- 
rassment and delights in bringing out all its tricks and 
accomplishments. 
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A circus-horse, I thought, put between the shafts 
of a cart, may settle to its new duties. But there is 
always a chance of unsettlement. When the band is 
heard going through the town it rises in the shafts and 
tries to go through its old gyrations. . . . When we 
talked going along the road together the old fellow 
had admitted to having followed some employment 
“in a gentleman’s place.” But he played on a tin- 
whistle and there was a period that was unaccounted 
for in the sketch of his life that he gave me then. 
In the public-house, when he had eaten some bread 
and cheese and had drunk a glass of porter, he let the 
secret of his past career come out; he put his hat upon 
the side of his head, and he edged around, singing a 
ditty that ended with this stanza.— 


I’d like to stop a little longer, 

But I must go home to my tea, 

And I bid you good evening for the present, 
And I hope you won’t be imitating me. 


Then the clown appeared in his every gesture, in his 
every intonation. Yes, this old fellow must have once 
clowned it in the ring. He spoke of Beatty’s Show— 
Batty’s, he called it—and I remembered having heard 
or read of it somewhere. Beatty’s must have been 
once a famous circus in Dublin. In Charles Lever’s 
odd novel, “A Day’s Ride, a Life’s Romance,” the 
hero begins his adventures by hiring a horse that had 
belonged to Beatty’s Circus. Evidently the name or 
the concern itself persisted down to my acquaintance’s 
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youthful days. His father, he told me, had put him 
into Beatty’s Show, and, with a wink and a shamefaced 
grin, he let me know that he had once beaten the drum 
there—in the ring or outside the circus tent, I don’t 
know which. 

As we took the road again he told me more about his 
career. When he left the circus he fell in with a 
tumbler who used to spread his bit of carpet and 
tumble for the delight of the children and the few men 
and women who might come around. The partnership 
lasted for a fortnight. The ex-clown got to be afraid 
of the tumbler. This big man would walk ahead of 
him, speaking to himself, muttering about a knife. 
The ex-clown hid from him one day; crouching behind 
a chimney he watched the tumbler go searching the 
town for him, a most ferocious expression upon his 
face. Then my friend became more and more afraid 
of his partner; he would not walk out upon the road 
that evening, and he took a job from a washerwoman 
—a mangle-turning job. But he soon started off on his 
travels again. Taking the road he came to an avenue 
leading up to a big house; he was for turning into it 
when a man carrying a gun came upon him. He 
stopped him by pointing the gun at him; then when 
he found out that John was a stroller he marched 
him up to the house. It appeared that the man with 
the gun was a landowner who was being boycotted; 
no one would hire with him; he impressed John 
into his service, making him bring water to the 
cattle. 
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The boycott was lifted after a while, but John re- 
mained on, doing odd jobs about the landowner’s house. 
One day, in lifting something up, he strained himself, 
and, by way of compensation, the landowner planted 
him down in a gate-lodge somewhere in the County 
Meath where he had nothing to do but open gates for 
cattle that were being driven out and in. It was an 
easy life, but nothing could have suited him less. 
Nothing appeared on the roads, no one hailed him 
from the fields, and the nights, as he told me, came 
down in a terrible darkness. One day he put his tin- 
whistle in his pocket and went out upon the road; he 
closed the gate upon him, forsook the gate-lodge, and 
never turned back into it. The next day he was in 
Dublin city. The streets seemed wonderfully lighted 
that night, and he went out and played at the street- 
corners. 

Then began the life that he had kept to ever since— 
the life of mendicancy. He played his tin-whistle, he 
connected himself with this and that patron; in the 
winter he got himself into hospitals; as soon as the 
warm weather began he got out with his tin-whistle, 
and, with the help of his music and certain shifts and 
dodges he made enough or nearly enough coppers to 
get himself lodging o’ nights, with potatoes and a bit 
of meat sometimes, and of course, his cup of tea with 
bread every day. Listening to his statements on 
the economy of the homeless, I went with the old 
fellow; we were upon a hilly road as that day 
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Into Wicklow 


When one passes the mountain that is named rather 
too magnificently in Irish and rather too flatly in Eng- 
lish one comes to where Wicklow is really beautiful. 
In no other place in Ireland is there such delicate 
green on the mown fields. On the open hillside 
where are low-growing furze-bushes the sheep graze 
—we are now coming into the shepherd’s and not 
into the herdsman’s land. There are hardly any 
houses. Gold was to be found in Wicklow in the 
Bronze Age, historians tell us; Wicklow has gold 
still—the gold of the furze-bushes. It is August, but 
even now that gold is everywhere. The furze is close 
to the ground; it is as low as the heather, and the 
golden furze blooms and the purple heather mingle. 
(But heather is not purple really; it is heliotrope- 
colour.) On the mountain the purple and gold lie 
like the shadow of magnificence. 


“Earth of Cualann” 


Cualann is the old name for the junction of the hilly 
lands of Dublin and Wicklow. The poet Joseph 
Campbell who lives up here has celebrated this land- 
scape in his “Earth of Cualann.”— 


IN THE YOUTH OF SUMMER 


In the youth of Summer 
The hills of Cualann 
Are two golden horns, 
Two breasts of childing, 
Two tents of light. 
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In the ancient winter 

They are two rusted swords, 
Two waves of darkness, 
Two moons of ice. 


A Gaelic poet of the old times might have made such 
a double triad. And in ‘Loch Donn” the poet of 
to-day surrounds this lonely lake in the hills with the 
shadows of old poets who gave beautiful names to 
the waters of Ireland.— 

Beauty has brought me many lovers, 

But only to you have I given love. 

Your eyes are moonbows, 

Your breasts, white sands, 

Your thoughts, 

Fishes leaping from the silence of brown water. 

Tell me your secret, 

For love is a secret unmasked. 


I am old. 

Old? 

This rowan mouth? 

This sedge-dark hair? 

These mists folding you as a queen is folded ? 
These lilies at your feet ? 


Older than Cailleach Bhera, 

Who knew seven tides of life. 

I have known but one, and it has never ebbed: 
A stream poured out 

From Cradle Top, 

By the Cold Inches and the Ford of Cows, 
Into the heart of Tethra’s Cauldron. 

I cannot die. 


As beauty cannot. 
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Joseph Campbell has revealed this landscape in every 
poem in “Earth of Cualann,” and some shadow, some 
ray upon the landscape, reminds us of ancient romance. 


Glendaloch 


Glendaloch is legendary—I feel like calling it this, 
not because of the traditions connected with the place, 
but because it seems as if we had known it at a time 
in our lives when everything had a legend—a legend 
known or unknown. These yew trees—surely they 
have a legend that we once knew. And the Round 
Tower—everything that we heard about builders in 
fables belongs to it. The walls of the little churches, 
the tombstones that lurk behind yew trees and great 
laurels and ancient walls, the quern-stone that has been 
left here—they all have legends that have not been 
transmitted to us. And so have the wrens that flutter 
from bush to bush, from wall to wall, from ivy-clump 
to ivy-clump, the red-breasts that sing into the eve- 
ning, the herons that fly over the waters, and the lakes 
—or rather, the two tarns of dark water that are here— 
they are all out of an age of fable. We hear of great 
destructions that were wrought in this place—of pil- 
lagings, by Norse and Norman, by English and by 
Irish, but how can we believe that such things hap- 
pened when we know that Glendaloch belongs for ever 
to the simple-hearted ;—no one was ever here except 
shepherds and saints. 

A story told about Saint Kevin seems to me to ex- 
press the spirit of the place. He was once praying, 
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his arms, in the Irish fashion, outstretched so that he 
formed across. A blackbird built her nest in the palm 
that was held out and laid her eggs in the nest. The 
saint became aware of the nest when the eggs were 
laid. Then, rather than disturb the mother-bird, he 
kept his hand outstretched. He kept it out until the 
eggs were hatched and the fledglings were ready to fly. 
They say that a carving in the old church illustrated 
this legend. Anyway, Saint Kevin is always repre- 
sented with a blackbird’s nest. I remember a stained- 
glass window by Miss Purser that showed the Saint 
with the nest. 

Birds, naturally, are in the legends relating to the 
place. “O Servant of God, whither art thou bound?’ 
said one of the severer anchorets to Kevin when he saw 
him all ready for one of his frequent journeys. “Thou 
hast heard that no bird while flying can hatch her 
eggs.” One expects a particular sort of legend in 
Glendaloch. For one thing, it is the part of Ireland 
where one sees shepherds and sheep rather than 
herdsmen and cattle. When a Prince asked where 
he should build an oratory for him, Kevin answered, 
“Round a shepherd’s grave; cut away the thorns and 
thistles, my sons, and make a beautiful spot of the 
place.” Shepherds and saints—one can hardly think 
of any other sort of folk having been here. 

There is a stone with a hollow in it that is called the 
Deer Stone. While one of the churches was being 
built the wife of a worker died leaving two infants. 
Apparently there were no cattle around, for Kevin 
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had to command a doe to come down from the moun- 
tain to give nourishment to the children. She was 
milked into the hollow of the stone; on a stone nearby 
is the mark of where the father sat and the mark of 
his hand. 

They were shepherds who discovered Kevin; he was 
living in a hollow tree, a young anchoret. A friend of 
mine, a scholar, maintains that Kevin came to over- 
throw some Pagan mystery that was connected with 
the dark lakes here; he came, some say in the fifth, 
some, in the sixth century. The monastery that he 
founded had its great period at the beginning of the 
tenth century—now the high Round Tower, the ruins 
of little churches, are all that remain of the establish- 
ment. The Round Tower is over a hundred feet high. 
But one does not think of it as really high—everything 
here has to be on a companionable level. It looks like 
a high candle. And in the cone-shaped Irish yew trees 
that grow near it, Nature seems to have made an effort 
to produce trees that can stand beside the ancient Irish 
towers, and over graves, as in this place. 

The graveyard in Glendaloch makes me think of 
that masterpiece of Irish story-telling, Seumas 
O’Kelly’s “The Weaver's Grave.” Of Cloon na 
Moray in that story it is said: ‘“Who could tell the 
age of Cloon na Morav? The mind could only swoon 
away into mythology, paddle about the dotage of 
Paganism, the toothless infancy of Christianity. How 
many generations, how many septs, how many clanns, 
how many families, how many people, had gone into 
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Cloon na Morav? The mind could only take wing on 
the romances of mathematics. . . . Its monuments 
were well within the general atmosphere. No obituary 
notice in the place was complete; all were wholly or 
partially eaten up by the tooth of time. The monu- 
ments that had made a stout battle for existence were 
pathetic in their futility. The vanity of the fashion- 
able of dim ages made one weep. Who on earth could 
have brought in the white marble slab to Cloon na 
Morav? It had grown green with shame. Perhaps 
the lettering, once readable upon it, has been conscien- 
tiously picked out in gold. The shrieking winds and 
the fierce rains of the hills alone could tell. Plain 
heavy stones, their shoulders rounded with a chisel, 
presumably to give them some off-handed resemblance 
to humanity, now swooned at fantastic angles from 
their settings, as if the people to whose memory they 
had been dedicated had shouldered them away as an 
impertinence. Other slabs lay in fragments on the 
ground, filling the mind with thoughts of Moses 
descending from Mount Sinai and, waxing angry at 
sight of his followers dancing about false gods, casting 
the stone tables containing the Commandments to the 
ground, breaking them in pieces—the most tragic de- 
struction of a first edition that the world has known. 
Still other heavy square dark slabs, surely creatures of 
a pagan imagination, were laid flat down on numerous 
short legs, looking sometimes like representations of 
monstrous black cockroaches, and again like tables at 
which the guests of Cloon na Moray might sit down, 
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goblin-like, in the moonlight, when nobody was look: 
ing. Most of the legs had given way and the tables 
lay overturned, as if there had been a quarrel at cards 
the night before. Those that had kept their legs ex- 
hibited great cracks or fissures across their backs, 
like slabs of dark ice breaking up. Over by the wall, 
draped in its pattern of dark green lichen, certain 
families of dim ages had made an effort to keep up 
the traditions of the Eastern sepulchres. They had 
showed an aristocratic reluctance to take to the com- 
mon clay in Cloon na Morav. They had built low 
casket-shaped houses against the gloomy wall, putting 
an enormously heavy iron door with ponderous iron 
rings, like the rings on a pier by the sea, at one end, 
a tremendous lock—one wondered what Goliath kept 
the key—finally cementing the whole thing up and 
surrounding it with spiked iron railings. In these con- 
traptions very aristocratic families locked up their 
dead as if they were dangerous wild animals. But 
these ancient vanities only heightened the general 
democracy of the ground. To prove a traditional right 
to a place in the community was to have the bond of 
your pedigree sealed. The act of burial in Cloon na 
Moray was in itself an epitaph.” 


Another Tarn 


An otter—a stuffed otter I must say, but one that 
still looked as fierce as when he turned upon the dogs— 
is in the place where I am staying in Glendaloch. I 
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ask where he was killed or captured. He came down 
the Liffey into the vicinity, I am told; he was killed 
beside a lake nearby—beside Loch Nahannagan. 

Loch Nahannagan! The name brought a play of 
Synge’s into my mind—‘“The Shadow of the Glen.” 
“I wouldn’t do it,” the tramp in the play says, “for 
Loch Nahannagan and it filled with gold!” For the 
sake of that speech, remembered from the first 
production of Synge’s first play, I went to Loch 
Nahannagan. 

It is a lake that is high up on a bare mountain— 
a tarn like the other lakes of Wicklow; few people 
come to it over the rough and swampy ground. As I 
looked into it and as I passed through the glens on the 
way down from it I reflected on the power of evoking 
landscape that is in certain of Synge’s plays—in his 
Wicklow plays especially. He is the one dramatist of 
modern times, as far as I know, who is able to bring a 
landscape before his audience through the speech of 
people in his plays. 


John M. Synge and the Wicklow of His Plays 
and Sketches 


There is a passage in his essay “The Vagrants of 
Wicklow” in which he reveals how this landscape often 
fitted in with a mood that was personal to him. “In 
these hills,” he says, “the summer passes in a few 
weeks from a late spring full of odour and colour to an 
autumn that is premature and filled with the desolate 
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splendour of decay; and it often happens that, in 
moments when one is most aware of this ceaseless 
fading of beauty, some incident of tramp life gives a 
local human intensity to the shadow of one’s own 
mood.” Wicklow, its hills, its tarns, and its glens, 
gives the landscape to three of his plays—‘The 
Shadow of the Glen,” “The Well of the Saints,” ‘““The 
Tinker’s Wedding.” There is that darksome glen 
that is reflected in Nora Burke’s speech in ‘The 
Shadow of the Glen’ —‘‘When you do be sitting look- 
ing out from a door the like of that door, and seeing 
nothing but the mists rolling down the bog, and the 
mists again, and they rolling up the bog, and hearing 
nothing but the wind crying out in the bits of broken 
trees left from the great storm, and the streams 
roaring with the rain.” And the roads of Wicklow 
as they are known by one who has walked them night 
and day are in the Tramp’s speech to Nora,—-““Come 
along with me now, lady of the house, and it’s not my 
blather you'll be hearing only, but you’ll be hearing 
the herons crying out over the black lakes, and you'll 
be hearing the grouse and the owls with them, and the 
larks and the big thrushes when the days are warm, 
and it’s not from the like of them you'll be hearing a 
talk of getting old.’ And when the blind couple talk 
at the end of “The Well of the Saints,’’ we hear and 
smell the life of the Wicklow hills,—‘“T’m smelling 
the furze a while back sprouting on the hill, and if 
you'd hold your tongue you'd hear the lambs of 
Grianan, though it’s near drowned their crying is with 
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the full river making noises in the glen.” And it is the 
trees of Glencree on the way into Wicklow that he 
comes to think of towards the last.— 


My arms are round you, and I lean 
Against you, while the lark 

Sings over us, and golden lights, and green 
Shadows are on your bark. 


There’ll come a season when you'll stretch 
Black boards to cover me: 

Then in Mount Jerome I will lie, poor wretch, 
With worms eternally. 


His Wicklow Ancestry 


There have appeared in ‘‘The Irish Statesman” some 
biographical notes on Synge written by one who knew 
him in his early manhood, by a lady who signs herself 
“C. H. H.” Synge’s people, it appears from these 
notes, lived in County Wicklow, at Castle Kevin, 
Anamoe; “C. H. H.” visited them there in 1896 or 
1897, when John Synge, then a young man of twenty- 
six or seven, was home after a stay in Germany. Look- 
ing back on that visit the writer of the biographical 
notes remembers Castle Kevin as a place “bathed in 
autumn sunshine, with a smell of honey from the 
heather, and a glint of dragonflies’ wings in the half 
wild garden where we often sat.” There was, too, 
“an old avenue of lime trees where there was a con- 
stant hum of bees overhead.” An older house owned 
by Synge’s family was in the vicinity, and “C, H. H.” 
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says, “Sometimes we went to the old ruined Castle 
Kevin which was in the grounds not far from the more 
modern house, and there watched the sunset. That 
was the time for talk, and John Synge used to expand 
and discuss Art and Poetry.” It is of great interest to 
hear about the poetry that he liked at that time. “He 
preferred Wordsworth to any other English poet; he 
said he was more at one with nature.” Corot’s seem 
far from the sort of pictures that come to our mind 
when we read his plays, but John Synge at twenty-six 
greatly admired Corot. ‘He told me he loved Corot’s 
works, and later, one day in Dublin, he took me to see 
a little gem of his, which was in the loan collection. It 
was pale greys and gold—very delicate—and I remem- 
ber thinking at the time that the same man who loved 
Wordsworth would also love Corot.” John Synge 
was playing his violin in those days, and “C. H. H.” 
recollects that ‘one afternoon in the drawing- 
room he played for me a lovely wild melody of his 
own.” 


Synge and the Wicklow Vagrants 


Some years later, having in the meanwhile lived in 
Paris for a bit, he was walking the roads of Wicklow, 
meeting and talking with the vagrants on the ways. 
He got from them characters and speeches for “The 
Tinker’s Wedding” and “The Well of the Saints.” 
Someone, talking to him about the tinkers of Wicklow, 
told him that after the men and women had taken up 
with one another they would go off together. ‘“‘Some- 
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times, when a party would be gone a bit down over 
the hill, a girl would begin crying out and wanting 
to go back to her ma. Then the man would say, 
‘Black Hell to your soul, you’ve come with me now, 
and you’ll go the whole way.’”” That piece of life, 
noted in “The Vagrants of Wicklow,” comes into “The 
Tinker’s Wedding,”’ when Michael the tinker says to 
Sarah Casey, “I’m thinking on the day I got you above 
at Rathvanna, and the way you began crying out and 
we coming down off the hill, crying out and saying, 
T’ll go back to my ma,’ and I’m thinking on the way 
I came behind you that time, and hit you a great 
clout in the lug, and how quiet and easy you came 
along with me from that hour to the present day.” 
And there is the old man who had been at sea and 
who had tramped the roads thereafter until he was 
upwards of a hundred; he had been in gaol, and did 
not mind sleeping on the plank-bed, but had felt dis- 
graced when they had clipped his long hair convict- 
wise. This old vagrant had said to Synge, ‘““What use 
is an old man without his hair? A man has only his 
bloom like the trees; and what use is an old man with- 
out his white hair?” This old man is remembered at 
the end of “The Well of the Saints” when Martin 
Doul takes some comfort to himself. “I’ve got this to 
say, Mary Doul. [ll be letting my beard grow in a 
short while, a beautiful, long, white, silken, streamy 
beard, you wouldn’t see the like of in the eastern 
world. . . . Ah, a white beard’s a grand thing on an 
old man, a grand thing for making the quality stop 
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and be stretching out their hands with good silver or 
pole adeie? 


My Memories of John Synge 


At twenty-six John Synge, according to “C. H. H.,” 
“was a strongly-built man with a rather thick neck and 
large head, a wonderful face with great luminous sad 
eyes, and though he was tanned from being constantly 
out of doors, there was a sort of pallor on his face 
that gave it a look of delicacy belying his figure, which 
was that of a hardy mountaineer.” I first met him 
when he was seven years older. His face was grey; 
he had kindly hazel eyes, and he wore with his mous- 
tache a little chin-tuft; his brow went up steeply, and 
he had strong hair that was neither black nor brown. 
In a way he was like Fritz Kreisler—less couth, less 
vivacious, wearing rougher clothes, but still as like 
as a brother might be who had gone, not on to the 
platform, but into the study. He was a walker, a 
man with a deliberate pace, who, out of doors, invari- 
ably carried a stick in his hand. In a room he was a 
listener; he kept neither aloof nor apart, but in a city 
of people who talked eagerly, he, with that strongly 
modelled head of his held so well up and with his air 
as of a foreign student, was noticeably quiet and un- 
assuming. He was not like any poet I have known, 
and I think he must have been like some of the Euro- 
pean musicians; when “C. H. H.” visited his people 
in Wicklow he had just come back from Germany 
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where he had been studying music; with the fiddle that 
he carried about with him he was able to make him- 
self companionable by many a hearth-fire in peasant 
Ireland.— 


Four strings I’ve brought from Spain and France 
To make your long men skip and prance, 

Till stars come out to watch the dance, 

Where nets are laid to dry. 


The stick that he carried had a history; it was, if I 
remember aright, of some heavy African wood; it had 
been presented by one of the Boer generals to John 
MacBride of the Boer-Irish Brigade. From him it had 
come to Stephen MacKenna—not Stephen MacKenna 
the novelist. Synge had borrowed the stick, and by 
no persuasion could his friend Stephen MacKenna get 
it back from him. On many a lonely tramp it was 
with him, and he died with the stick unalienated from 
him. Once, with that stick in his hands, he had stood 
against a charge of police in a street in Dublin. But 
the crowd that had drawn the police fled, and then 
John Synge turned away, resolved, as a friend of his 
told me, not to take seriously again any physical-force 
demonstration in Ireland. 

There was nothing about Synge to make a crowd 
throw up a hat for; he was a made man in a city of men 
in the making; he could not have been a popular figure 
in Dublin. But his work might have been presented 
in such a way that it would have been tolerated from 
the beginning and that it would have been respected 
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before his own end. And this would have happened, 
I believe, if the entrance for him had not been made 
somewhat intimidatingly. “A play that is like one of 
Aeschylus’s,” William Butler Yeats announced when 
he had read “Riders to the Sea.”’ ‘“Who is Aeschylus?” 
“Oh, he’s the man who writes like John Synge.” In 
that characteristic way Dublin countered the claim 
that Yeats set up. 


The Opposition to His First Plays 


On the eve of the production of his first play ‘“The 
Shadow of the Glen,” the tendencies of Synge’s work 
were made highly controversial in a controversial city. 
John Butler Yeats, with the best intentions in the 
world, wrote an article in Arthur Griffith’s paper “The 
United Irishman,” praising the new play for being a 
satire on peasant marriages in Ireland. The new 
dramatist was going to show a young woman leaving 
her house and husband to go with a tramp upon the 
roads. And the production of his play would signal 
the end of the sort of marriage, too common in peasant 
Ireland, where property and not love was the con- 
sideration. The article was read by the sort of man 
and woman who were ready to fight for their ideal of 
Ireland—and their ideal did not include a country in 
which such happenings were celebrated. The readers 
of John Butler Yeats’ article got the notion that 
Synge was a propagandist for certain alien ideas. 

In the Ireland of the time, an Ireland that was still 
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being defamed by the Unionist press and by innumer- 
able Unionist institutions, there was a very ready 
defence-mechanism. Who was John Synge? He was 
Anglo-Irish—that was certain; he was of the land- 
owning class, the class that raked all that muck about 
Ireland into English journals and into religio-politico- 
publications. As a matter of fact John Synge’s family 
had a very good record in Irish affairs. Says “C. H. 
H.”, “He told me he was immensely proud that his 
grandfather was one of the “I'welve Righteous Men,’ 
having refused a peerage at the time of the Union.” 
However, the defence-mechanism was set up for the 
production of ‘““The Shadow of the Glen.” The virtue 
of her women was what distinguished Ireland from the 
decivilised lands to the east of her! 

And so a hostile sentiment was in existence before 
the first production of a Synge play. I believe that if 
“Riders to the Sea” had been given first—and it came 
into the hands of the directors at the same time as “The 
Shadow of the Glen”’—Synge would have started 
under less unfavourable auspices. But this would not 
have mattered very much, I suppose; he would have 
had to fight the hundred-per-cent Irelanders. 


His First Production 


The first production of “The Shadow of the Glen” 
was in 1903, in the Molesworth Hall. This hall that 
is in a quiet street has some connection with a Prot- 
estant Church. Mrs. Hemans is buried in the little 
cemetery back of it. There the hardly-fledged Na- 
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tional Theatre Society gave its plays on Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, with new productions every 
month in the season. Before this I had become 
acquainted with Synge. I had met him when he was 
being introduced to the members of the Society, and 
I had seen him at rehearsals in the Camden Street Hall 
—rehearsals of his own play and of “The King’s 
Threshold.” I was standing with him at the back of 
the hall on the night of the first production of “The 
Shadow of the Glen.” The hall is quite a small one; 
it holds, perhaps, three hundred people; the stage is 
just a platform, and there is a small gallery at the 
back of the hall. We stood together under the gallery, 
with our backs to the door by which the audience 
entered. 

When the curtain fell on “The Shadow of the Glen” 
it was plain that the audience was disconcerted. There 
was applause from the supporters of the theatre, and 
there were calls, “Author, Author!’ And then there 
was a hiss to answer the calls. A woman hissed con- 
scientiously. Synge was shaking. “Author, author,” 
came the call. He walked up through the middle of 
the little hall, mounted the stage and bowed in re- 
sponse to the call. His nervousness was real and con- 
stitutional, and this had been an ordeal for him. 

At that time, when he was not away in the West 
of Ireland, he was living in Kingstown with his 
people, who, I think, had come to live there from the 
County Wicklow. Kingstown! Above the harbour 
are genteel houses and “squares,” and “parks,” and 
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“terraces,” with English or Italianised names, and all 
with faint associations with Victoria and Albert. Land- 
owners who have no longer any connection with the 
property they once drew incomes from, retired army 
and naval officers, retired civil-servants, live in those 
“squares” and “parks” and “terraces.” I have a vague 
recollection of seeing Synge in Kingstown a first and 
second time. The vague part of the recollection is that 
of seeing him in a detached house on the road to beauti- 
ful Killiney. The other part of the recollection is 
well-kept: I went to see him in a lifeless square called 
Crossthwait Park—one wondered who could have 
thought of building these big houses in that part of the 
world. I went there to talk with him about some plays, 
for at that time he was on the Reading Committee of 
the Theatre. 

He was ill and in bed, but there was nothing frail 
or hectic about him. He had been reading medieval 
French plays; the volume he was engaged on was the 
only book in the room. I never saw Synge amongst 
books. Stephen MacKenna, who was his great friend 
in Paris, told me of the little shelf of books that was 
across Synge’s mantel-shelf there; they were always the 
same books, and there were never more than a dozen 


of them—Baudelaire, Villon, Ronsard, I think he 
named. 


’ 


On Being with Synge 


Then I came to know John Synge quite well. He 
came to live in a real Dublin suburb—in Rathmines. 
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He had a couple of rooms in the usual rooming-house, 
and, as I lived near, I would call some afternoons and 
go for a walk with him. ‘The Well of the Saints,” 
his first three-act play, had been produced; Synge had 
been in London for the production of his plays by the 
Irish Theatre there; his reputation was established, 
and, as a slight fruit of that, he had got some reviewing 
to do. And so he was there in Rathmines, with his 
typewriter in action, and a few books from “The 
Academy” upon his table. 

He worked very slowly on these reviews; it was 
amusing to see him do intensive work on an elementary 
book written in Irish either as a text or as a piece of 
Gaelic League propaganda. He had an income of 
fifty pounds a year, and the guinea, or half guinea 
he got for reviewing such books meant something to 
him. Once or twice a week I would call after lunch, 
and he and I would go for a walk together. We used 
to go towards the Dublin hills generally. Synge liked 
to get away from his work; when you got out on the 
hills, he said, you realized how exaggerated your feel- 
ings were about it. He had a laugh that was half 
grim, half good-humoured. I remember that laugh 
of his when he talked of a certain Irish writer who 
had written all sorts of things. He had just published 
a book on biology, history, and art. ‘‘When one fails 
at everything else one writes a book on everything,” 
Synge said. 

He had not really read Yeats’ poetry—the volumes 
were too expensive, but he talked of buying one of 
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them. On one of our walks, I remember, he spoke of 
a lyric Yeats had read at a gathering the night before— 
it was one of the choruses out of “Deirdre.’’— 


“Why is it,” Queen Edain said, 
“Tf I do but climb the stair 

To the tower overhead, 

When the winds are calling there, 
Or the gannets calling out, 

In waste places of the sky, 
There’s so much to think about, 
That I cry, that I cry?” 


But her goodman answered her: 
“Love would be a thing of nought 
Had not all his limbs a stir 

Born out of immoderate thought; 
Were he anything by half, 

Were his measure running dry. 
Lovers, if they may not laugh, 
Have to cry, have to cry.” 


Synge praised this lyric, saying that it had speech, 
such speech as is in Blake’s poetry, speech that had 
the directness of life. 

Once I spoke to him of the gorgeousness of the 
dialogue in his own plays. “Ah,” he said, “but if you 
were to see it when it comes out first; it’s just bald!” 
That words become worn out was one of his theories. 
A. E. disputed this. Words, A. E. maintained, 
cannot really be made debased; any word used with 
vision or emotion becomes worthy. ‘“‘Awfully he rose 
before him.” The word “awfully” had been made the 
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cheapest of words—“It is awfully good of you”—but 
one who felt the vision or the emotion could use it to 
describe a divine apparition. Synge, in reply, used 
to say that words had a cycle of life; the time came 
when they were too worn out for journalism even; 
then one might bring them back into dramatic speech 
again; he had taken up many words that were at the 
end of their cycle. 

These walks gave me a glimpse now and then of the 
life he had lived when he was young here and when 
he was in Europe. The birds built their nests in the 
quiet just before dawn: so he told me once as we 
walked along the little stream of the Dodder, and I 
could see him there as a boy, watching the birds build 
in that quiet time. Then, speaking of Irish traditional 
singing, he noted how like it was to the singing of 
the Albanians; he had heard these people sing on the 
Paris-Constantinople train. He did not tell me of any 
journey to the East; he only spoke of standing with a 
crowd in a third-class compartment on the Constanti- 
nople train. 

All his work was subjective, he once told me, it all 
came out of moods in his own life. ‘Riders to the 
Sea” had come out of the feeling that oid age was 
coming upon him—he was not forty at the time—and 
that death was making approach. And it is this sombre 
personal feeling that makes the play; it is odd to recall 
now that in Dublin quite intelligent people spoke of it 
as being reminiscent of Pierre Loti’s ‘Iceland Fisher- 
man.” James Joyce has told me that he had talked 
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with Synge in Paris about this play: the criticism that 
Joyce had made of it was that it was too brief to 
sustain the tragic mood—‘‘You cannot have a tragedy 
in a play that lasts for twenty minutes.” I think Joyce 
was mistaken in this view of “Riders to the Sea’: the 
chanting of the caoine for the dead by the kneeling 
women brings in another temporality to the play; it 
adds to it, not minutes, but measurements of tragic 
experience. 

He spoke of personal work of another kind that he 
had done: before Yeats had found him and had sent 
him back to Ireland to make himself a playwright he 
had written something in the form of a diary—the 
diary of a musician who is so highly strung that he 
always broke down when he had to face an audience. 
I thought of Synge’s own whitened face and shaking 
arm when he had appeared at a first production. This 
diary might have been autobiographical; there was a 
vague love-story running through it. He never spoke 
of personal relationships with women nor of love- 
affairs. A friend of his had told me of Synge’s shock 
on coming before a nude at an exhibition—a gathered- 
up figure painted in greenish tints, an impressionist 
picture, I suppose. Synge’s simple-minded recoil 
showed that this was an unfamiliar experience. And 
I remember that when we talked about a certain 
Irish writer who was then making public his Parisian 
experiences, Synge spoke of him with that laugh of 
his that was half grim, half good-humoured—or rather 
he spoke of the side of him that paraded these experi- 
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ences in a grimly humorous way; he had seen the 
writer in Paris with expensive favourites, and his atti- 
tude was that it was all very well for people who 
had nothing else to do. I have three detached remi- 
niscences of Synge that I shall put in here: one is that 
he had thought of writing a novel, and that he had an 
idea about the form he should give it—his idea was 
that a man writing a novel to-day, instead of letting 
himself be influenced by the moderns, should go back 
to the very beginnings of the novel and start from 
there; I think he mentioned Defoe as the writer whom 
he had thought of going back to. The other remi- 
niscence is of his once telling me that he was related 
to Lafcadio Hearn—he spoke of Hearn as being a 
distant cousin of his. He once talked to me about a 
medieval French farce that had suggested the plot of 
“The Well of the Saints” to him. In the farce two 
beggars accidentally run into the relics of a saint, and 
are cured of their blindness. They are disgusted, for 
the cure leads to the loss of their livelihood. I forget 
how the French farce ended. 


“The Playboy of the Western World” 


One winter day I remember walking across Phoenix 
Park with him, and his telling me about a new play 
that he was planning. It would be an extravagant 
comedy, and it would turn upon a story that he had 
heard—the story of a man accused of killing his father 
and who is given refuge in a West of Ireland village. 
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The psychological action would lie in the rise to 
self-esteem of a sheepish young man through the 
dread fascination that is given him by the story of 
his deed. Synge did not yet know what was to hap- 
pen in the play: he had planned a scene in the first 
act—the young man, eating a raw turnip, sidles up 
to the counter of a public-house to get a glass of porter 
with the only penny he has—that was to be the open- 
ing scene. 

He was ill at the time of the first production. I 
remember well how the play nearly got past the dubi- 
ousness of that first-night audience. The third act was 
near its close when the line that drew the first hiss 
was spoken—“A drift of the finest women in the 
County Mayo standing in their shifts around me.” 
That hiss was a signal for a riot in the Theatre. They 
had been disconcerted and impatient before this, but 
the audience, I think, would not have made any inter- 
ruption if this line had not been spoken. Still, they 
had been growing hostile to the play from the point 
where Christy’s father enters. That scene was too 
representational. There stood a man with horribly- 
bloodied bandage upon his head, making a figure that 
took the whole thing out of the atmosphere of high 
comedy. Originally that excellent actor, W. G. Fay, 
was in the part of the Playboy. He made the réle a 
little sardonic, and this, too, took from the extrav- 
agance of the comedy. Afterwards the Playboy’s 
father was made a less bloody object, and the part 
of the Playboy in the hands of another actor was given 
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more charm and gaiety, and there was no trouble with 
the audience. An incident was smoothed out, some 
lines were dropped. The truth of the matter is that 
“The Playboy of the Western World” was written 
at times when Synge was really ill, and for all its 
sanity and healthfulness, there are—or rather there 
were in the first production—lines and an incident that 
reflected the violence of the sick man. To-day, as it 
is played, it is one of the popular plays in the Abbey 
Theatre’s repertoire. ‘The Playboy of the Western 
World” dramatises what is most characteristic in 
Gaelic life—the Gaelic delight in vivid personality. 


Last Glimpses of Synge 


I do not remember seeing John Synge for a long 
time after the production of “The Playboy of the 
Western World.” He was living in Kingstown once 
more with his people, and he was having very bad 
spells of illness. I have a vivid memory of the occa- 
sion when I saw him for the last time. I met him 
in a street in Dublin. He was going out to Kings- 
town, and [ walked with him to Westland Row Sta- 
tion and sat with him for a while on the platform. 
He had been in hospital: his face was hollow, and 
although he spoke quietly there was great intensity 
in his speech. He was working on “Deirdre of the 
Sorrows,” and he had, in spite of his illness, got down 
to the third act. He began to tell me about this act: 
there would be an open grave on the stage. I spoke 
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doubtfully of the impression that this would make— 
would it not be a too obvious heightening of the tragic 
feeling? But he said that he had been close to death, 
and that the grave was a reality to him, and it was 
the reality in the tragedy he was writing. I knew how 
near he had been to death when he spoke to me in 
that way, but it seemed that now he was in the way 
of getting well. 

And then we heard that Synge was in a private 
hospital, and that he was not getting well. And then 
one day, outside of Trinity College, I met W. B. 
Yeats; he was in a state of exaltation, like one who 
has seen something very grave and very revealing. 
“Synge is dead,” he said to me. I met Padraic Pearse 
a few streets further on: he was walking gravely with 
his head bent, thinking, I suppose, of his school and 
the problem of its finances. I told him that Synge was 
dead. ‘It’s too bad,” he said, and he was silent for 
a while. 


His Plays and Poems 


Not all has been said about Synge’s plays and his 
few poems, but little remains to be said about them 
at this day and hour; later, new and then newer, values 
will be set upon them. It might be said of him that 
at the very start of the Irish Theatre he brought in 
a way of looking at life that belongs essentially to 
the Gaelic tradition. His plays were denounced as 
being alien to Irish life and to the Irish mind. Those 
who denounced them in these terms were wrong, and 
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they were wrong because they knew nothing about the 
Gaelic tradition as it has been expressed in poetry—in 
the poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Let us turn to such a book as Daniel Corkery’s 
interpretation of the Munster poets, “The Hidden Ire- 
land.” It is part of Daniel Corkery’s thesis that the 
national and Christian art which belonged to pre- 
Renaissance Europe was continued in Ireland as long 
as the Gaelic tradition was kept in any fullness. The 
characteristic of this art was a starkness of statement 
that is far removed from the featureless, muffled-up 
art that has been the familiar thing in the great cul- 
tivated countries ever since the Renaissance—‘“that 
dreary Classical Renaissance,’”’ as Oscar Wilde called 
it, “that gave us Petrarch, and Raphael’s frescoes, and 
Palladian architecture, and formal French tragedy, 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Pope’s poetry.” John 
Synge’s affinities were not with Renaissance, but with 
medieval art. And being medieval he is in line with 
the last poets of the Gaelic literary tradition. “Or a 
bad black day when I was roused up,” cries Martin 
Doul in “The Well of the Saints,” ‘and found I was 
the like of the little children do be listening to the 
stories of an old woman, and do be dreaming after in 
the dark night that it is in grand houses of gold they 
are, with speckled horses to ride, and do be waking 
again, in a short while, and they destroyed with the 
cold, and the thatch dripping, maybe, and the starved 
Ass ebiayineimie the yard. ) »Uhat “speech has the 
medieval starkness, the Gaelic starkness, of the kind 
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that is in Father Geoffrey Keating’s 4 Bhean lan de 
stuaim as Mr. Frank O’Connor has translated it.— 


Woman full of wile, 
Take your hand away; 
Nothing tempts me though 
Sick for love you pray. 


See this hair how greyed! 
See this flesh how weak! 

See this wasted blood !— 

Tell me what you seek. 


Think me not perverse; 
Never bow your head; 
Let love last as now, 
Slender witch, instead. 


Take your mouth from mine, 
Kissing’s bitterer still; 

Flesh from flesh must part 
Lest of warmth come will. 


Your twined, branching hair, 
Your grey eye dew-bright, 
Your rich, rounded breast 
Turn to lust the sight. 


All but sleep with you, 
Yield my flesh as thrall, 
Woman full of wile, 
You are free of all. 


Synge had not read the poets that Mr. Corkery has 
written about; he knew the Gaelic folk-poets, but he 
did not know the learned poets who had the full 
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Gaelic tradition—indeed, I do not think that 
O’Rahilly, O’Bruadair, Geoffrey Keating, had been 
published in any accessible form in his time. I never 
heard him speak of any particular one of them. He 
was kin to these Gaelic poets in spirit, however. Had 
Ireland kept her Gaelic culture we might have some of 
our philosophers saying to her people as Miguel De 
Unamono has been saying to the Spanish people, “Is it 
not perhaps true that we Spaniards are, in effect, spir- 
itually refractory to what is called modern European 
culture? And if this is so, ought we to be distressed 
about it? Is it not possible to live and to die, above 
all to die well, without this fortunate culture?... 
There are means of augmenting the spirit, of exalting 
it, of ennobling it, of making it more divine, without 
having recourse to this same culture.” John Synge’s 
work augments the spirit, and it augments it by dis- 
covering and revealing to us the national virtue. He 
was fortunate in that he found on these roads men and 
women, who, however disreputable, had in them some- 
thing of the national virtue; who had something of the 
same outlook on life as he had, and who had a speech 
through which elemental humour and poetry could 
once more be expressed. 


Kilkenny 


A man presented himself at the other end of the 
corridor carriage; he had a mouth-organ with which 
to make music for us. Like a waiter coming through a 
crowded room, he advanced up the carriage, bowing 
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to us all. Reaching the upper end, he put the organ 
to his mouth and began to play. His was a serious 
face with sombre eyes. Then he came back through 
the carriage to make his collection. It was extraor- 
dinary the number of expressions that came into his 
face as he stood by each individual, waiting for his 
recompense—expectation, gratitude, disappointment, 
contempt, hatred. I tendered him a penny. ‘Good 
for you, sir,” said the artist gravely, “may God and 
His Mother bestow it upon you.’ Standing at the 
other end of the carriage he sang an unintelligible 
ballad in a raucous voice. The women who had come 
in, shawls across their heads and market-baskets on 
their arms, smiled and nodded to the tune. 

“After Ballyragget and Goragh and all the mean 
villages we have passed, Kilkenny looks a grand place,” 
one of the women said. I looked from the window of 
the carriage on the town we were coming towards. “It 
looks a fine place from the train,” said another worhan, 
“but from the other side it looks nothing but a village.” 
I saw its cathedral, I saw its castle; banners were flying 
from them, and I thought that Kilkenny looked worthy 
of the soldiers and ambassadors who had brought it 
into history. 

How odd to remember that an Italian Cardinal had 
once acted here as an Irish War Minister—and as a 
successful war minister for the while he had power. 
I thought of him, of this Cardinal Rinuccini, as a man 
of the Renaissance surviving down into the seventeenth 
century: the impression, of course, came to me through 
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the romance in which he has a distinguished appear- 
ance—“John Inglesant.” 

There the Cardinal is described as having a head 
like the reputed bust of Moliére. In the book there is 
a symposium in which he joins; he is made to say some 
fine things—for instance, that in the moment of excess 
there is a liberation that is akin to the highest wisdom. 
It is the eighteenth century philosopher, and not the 
seventeenth century diplomat and war minister who 
now has something to say to us. We talk of George 
Berkeley as we walk up the street; he was born near 
by; he was a school boy in this town... . 

He himself thought that his ‘Principles’ would 
naturally recommend themselves to Irish people.— 
“There are men who say: ‘The fire is not hot. The 
wall is not white. . . ... We Irishmen cannot attain 
to these truths. . . . I publish this not so much for 
anything as to know whether other men have the same 
ideas as we Irishmen. This is my end, and not to be 
informed as to my particulars.” Now it is being sug- 
gested to us by Senator Yeats that by joining 
Berkeley’s thought with Burke’s thought we can form 
a philosophy that would give us an outlook in harmony 
with our hereditary character, and through that out- 
look, a real national power. 

It is impossible to consider any modern or philosophical 
or political question without being influenced knowingly or 
unknowingly by movements of thought that originated with 
Berkeley, who founded the Trinity College Philosophical 


Society, or with Burke, who founded the Historical. It would 
be but natural if they and those movements were studied in 
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Irish colleges, perhaps especially in those colleges where our 
teachers themselves are trained. . . . In Gaelic literature we 
have something that the English-speaking countries have never 
possessed—a great folk literature. We have in Berkeley and 
in Burke a philosophy on which it is possible to base the 
whole life of a nation. That, too, is something which Eng- 
land, great as she is in modern scientific thought and every 
kind of literature, has not, I think. The modern Irish intel- 
lect was born more than two hundred years ago when Berkeley 
defined in three or four sentences the mechanical philosophy 
of Newton, Locke and Hobbes, the philosophy of England in 
his day, and I think of England up to our day. ... Feed 
the immature imagination upon that old folk life, and the 
mature intellect upon Berkeley and the great modern idealist 
philosophy created by his influence upon Burke who restored 
to political thought its sense of history, and Ireland is re-born, 
potent, armed and wise. Berkeley proved that the world was 
a vision, and Burke that the State was a tree, no mechanism 
to be pulled to pieces and put up again, but an oak tree that 
had grown through centuries.? 


Banners 


Meanwhile, banners are flying. . . . Everywhere, 
displacing the Union Jack, and displacing, too, the 
green flag with the harp on it, flies the flag which was 
lifted first by the insurrectionists of 1916, and which 
is now the official flag of Saorstat Eireann. The 
friend who is with me, a painter, wants the green flag 
with the golden harp back again. “The strongest and 
best design there is is a harp,” he says, “it combines all 
the great forms. And people looking on such a flag 

*W. B. Yeats: Speech made to the Irish Literary Society, Novem- 
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enter into a companionship—it must be that they do.” 
Somehow or another, he insists, Ireland must get back 
the flag with the harp. I think the tricolor is good, too 
—orange and green, with a white strip between them: 
the green is fresh and vivid, the orange is often pale 
yellow like daffodils, the white strip brings out both 
colors; altogether there is something fresh-looking and 
heartening about this new flag—it is a flag of spring- 
time. But although he would have a harp on it, my 
friend would not have the flag green—the green, he 
says, reflected exasperation, and a trace of that temper 
is in the new flag. A blue flag would represent ful- 
fillment for us, he says. He talks of the prophecies 
that are in flags: the French flag shakes itself out as 
a pageant, an heroic procession; the lines of the Ameri- 
can flag prophesy territories between even frontiers, 
prophesy railways, elevators... . 


The President 


The President of the Executive Council of Saorstat 
Eireann is speaking here. As I look at him and con- 
trast him with former Irish leaders, I see in him the 
embodiment of the change that has come to political 
Ireland in the past decade. 

The former Irish leaders, even when they were intel- 
lectuals like John Dillon, or country gentlemen like 
John Redmond, all had the air of being chieftains. 
President Cosgrave looks the magistrate rather than the 
chieftain, and that contrast lets us know that Irish 
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nationalism is no longer a revolt, a rally, a forlorn 
hope; it is now an established thing, a directive force; 
Ireland a Nation has become Ireland a National State. 

With his faintly-colored hair and moustache—his 
hair standing up in a sort of crest—his faintly-colored 
face, his prominent, faintly-colored eyes, the Presi- 
dent looks a man who is not altogether robust. His 
head tilts to one side, giving the impression of some- 
thing drooping in his physique. But then he speaks 
and his words come quick and sharp. A painter or 
sculptor looking at him would note how finely and 
delicately his chin and his mouth are modelled. He 
speaks, leaning forward, his hands resting on the bar- 
trier before him; his delivery becomes like a series of 
pistol shots; each word is shot out, and each word has 
its mark. 

In order to understand President Cosgrave’s position 
in the new Irish State one has to go a little way back 
in Irish history. In 1919, while the Peace Conference 
was sitting in Paris, the first Dail Eireann came into 
being. It declared for a republic. ‘We are not Re- 
publican doctrinaires,” Mr. De Valera said. He was 
made President of the Dail. Afterwards, when he 
visited America, he was forced to assume the title of 
President of the Republic. 

When, at the end of 1921, Dail Eireann accepted 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty, Arthur Griffith took Eamon 
De Valera’s place. He was addressed as President. 
“But what are you President of?” someone asked him. 
“J am President of everything De Valera was Presi- 
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dent of,” Griffith replied. The country looked to him, 
and during the nine months between the signing of the 
Treaty and his death, Arthur Griffith was President in 
a real if informal way. 

But all those vague but valuable associations that 
go with the term “President” might have been dissi- 
pated by the person who came to head the government 
after Arthur Griffith. A term, an office, which gave 
dignity to the new State might have been lost. William 
Cosgrave succeeded Arthur Griffith; when the govern- 
ment of Saorstat Eireann—the Irish Free State—was 
formed, the title that came to him was ‘President of 
the Executive Council.” 

That he has made himself President in a greater 
and more popular sense than was assumed in the legal 
term has been William Cosgrave’s greatest service to 
the Free State. He has given a title, a dignity, a 
status to the representative of Irish democracy. The 
Presidency is now a real office in the Irish Free State. 
No doubt it was expected by some who signed the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty, that the Governor-General would 
be the most important personage in the political life 
of the Free State, and that he would have, if not great 
political power, great social influence, and that his 
court would form a nucleus, as the court of the Viceroy 
did, for a fashionable, pro-Imperialistic opposition to 
Nationalist Ireland. The present Governor-General 
has not fitted himself for any such design, and the line 
that he has taken will probably be followed by his suc- 
cessors. No other officer, then, detracts from the power 
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and prestige of the Presidency as it is being moulded 
by Mr. Cosgrave. It is true that the Presidency that 
he fills does not represent the whole of Ireland. Six 
Irish counties have a government that is outside the 
government of the Free State. But there is comprised 
in that state five-sixths of the area (26,592 square 
miles), as the Professor of Political Economy in Trin- 
ity College points out, five-sevenths of the population 
(3,139,088 by the Census of 1911), and, as our au- 
thority estimates, two-thirds of the whole country’s 
economic capacity. 

As I listen to the President’s address I cannot help 
thinking of an Autumn morning a few years back 
when, at a very uncomfortable hour in the morning, 
the men who composed the government that had come 
into being in Ireland, were aroused from what sleep 
they were able to get by a very ominous summons. The 
Commander of the army and the head of the govern- 
ment, General Collins had been killed—unintention- 
ally, it has to be said—in an ambush in the south. As 
they went in an armoured car to attend that early 
morning cabinet-meeting each man must have felt that 
the situation was very nearly desperate. Over the 
greater part of the country the Irregulars were in con- 
trol; the government army was still in process of being 
organized ; there were no police outside of Dublin, the 
law courts were no longer functioning, the experienced 
administrators of the British régime were leaving the 
services. And, worse than all, there were the ominous 
deaths of the two men who might have been thought 
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of as fathers of the Treaty that was to bring the new 
Irish state into being. Arthur Griffith had been laid 
in Glasnevin a fortnight before, and now Michael 
Collins was dead. The situation was all peril and all 
responsibility. And it is easy to believe that none of 
the men who attended that cabinet-meeting was at all 
eager to have offered him the headship of that quaking 
state. 

William Cosgrave accepted the headship. He was 
a little older than the bulk of his colleagues, men who 
were yet in their early thirties; he had more admin- 
istrative experience than the rest of them. He had, 
too, the power of reconciling divergent personalities. 
He had something else, too—something that could not 
have been known about him at the time—the capacity 
for growth, the power of rising to a situation. The 
government that he became head of had an infinity of 
things to do, and had to do all of them all at once. 
it had many hard decisions to make; it had crisis after 
crisis to face. Taking everything into account, we can 
say, three years after its establishment, that the gov- 
ernment has succeeded: it has given a whole admin- 
istration to Ireland; it has given order; it has created 
conditions out of which prosperity can come and is 
coming. 

Mussolini has said that a public man is born public. 
But about President Cosgrave one feels that he has 
made himself public. He is unobtrusive. But he is 
not unreachably private. He is sociable, for he is a 
Dublin man, and he is abundantly witty. His wit is 
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Dublin wit. It is founded on a very exact estimate 
of character. He can reveal character in a mordant 
phrase. Before his humour, and before the phrase 
that springs up in his speech, pretentiousness of all 
kinds falls away. It was his grip upon affairs that 
probably led to his being chosen as President by the 
Executive Council,—his grip especially upon concrete 
affairs, business and finance. His courage was known, 
of course, for if he had not been a courageous man he 
would not have been in the group that directed Sinn 
Fein. He was soon to show that he had courage that 
is not the sort of courage that is common in Ireland— 
civic courage—and that he had it in a conspicuous 
degree. His courage, his geniality, his influence for 
reconciliation, his grip on affairs—these have helped 
him to make the Presidency a reality. He has some- 
thing besides all these faculties—something that holds 
them all together and holds them attractively. He has 
the raciness of a city that has its own distinctive flavor. 


A Mansion 


The house is not very old: it was built in the eight- 
eenth century by one of the “Bucks” of the period— 
“Buck” Burton, a man still remembered for his 
dandyism and extravagance. All that the eighteenth 
century had reached to in domestic convenience is in 
this dwelling, and one must admire particularly how 
accessible the outdoor life was made to those who 
lived in the house. In the dwelling there is no hint 
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of the il!-judgment that was in the life of the man 
who was its first owner and for whom it was built. 

What a pity that Ireland has been so ruthlessly de- 
forested! What remains of the old growth of trees 
has, it seems to me, a special grace. The remains 
of an ancient forest have been enclosed in this demesne; 
beyond are beautiful woods crowded with pigeons, 
and here, growing up to the lawn, are lovely trees. 

My friend is here to do a portrait of the owner of 
the place, the old Count O’Gorman. While the sit- 
ting is on I go out with the Count’s son and daughter. 
The house had been up for only a few years and 
“Buck” Burton had hardly installed himself when a 
crash came—he had gone through his fortune. The 
O’Gormans took the house and got possession—it could 
not have been easy for them to do this at the time— 
of an adjoining estate. They belonged to an old native 
family who had kept their faith and had left the Ire- 
land of the penal laws for France early in the eight- 
eenth century. The head of the family took his place 
with the Irish nobles who were then in France, and 
he was granted rank with the title of Count. The 
title remains, but only as a courtesy-title now, with the 
head of the family in Ireland. On the outbreak of 
the Revolution one branch of the O’Gorman family 
returned to Ireland, and this place has been theirs for 
several generations now. 

The old Count travelled in his younger days; he 
brought from some remote part of the world—Mon- 
golia, I think—the water-lilies in the little lake that we 
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go to. He was a famous breeder of horses—I do not 
know how many celebrated race-horses have come out 
of the stables that we go to; there are six horses in 
them, all hunters. The Count’s son has experimented 
in breeding polo-ponies from small-sized hunters and 
the little Connemara horses; he has been successful, 
but his interest in the stables is not now as keen as is 
his sister’s. Miss O’Gorman has the hunters in her 
charge; she exhibited a couple of them at the Dublin 
Horse Show, sold them to some people from Virginia, 
and is soon going over to the United States with them. 
But Miss O’Gorman is not at all like the horsy women 
we meet in Irish hunting novels: soft-eyed and earnest 
in a girlish way, she is musical and delights in poetry. 
The Count’s son talks turbines and electrical power: 
he is proud of the fact that out of his own engineering 
knowledge and experience he has been able to get 
power from the lake which lights the house andthe 
stables. He is an expert farmer, and is hoping to pro- 
duce an Irish-grown wheat that can resist the mildew 
that so often comes upon Irish grain when stored. 
We picnic in the woods, visit the farms, look at the 
hatcheries where trout are being reared for stocking 
the river. Towards evening we go back to the house. 
Then there is the garden to look over. In the middle 
of it there is a drooping ash that makes a point of 
restfulness, of pensiveness, perhaps, for the garden. 
I remember the garden for its wallflowers and its 
raspberries: the wallflowers growing in clumps high 
up in the wall, out of crevices and upon shelving stones 
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and having the fragrance of a whole garden in them- 
selves, and the raspberries, soft and red, growing out 
of a hedge that is a wind-break for tenderer plants. 

I have an idea that Irish gardens have a richness of 
their own—they have not the brilliancy and vividness 
of gardens that are like paintings; rather, with their 
dark-green ivies, their wide-leaved, dark-green plants 
they suggest bronzes in comparison to paintings. This 
garden, I imagine, is always moist; the odour from the 
box-borders is always penetrating. 

We go within the house. My friend has made pro- 
gress in the portrait. He is painting the Count in his 
scarlet hunting jacket; above the scarlet the grey 
moustache, the grey-blue eyes, are mild, and there are 
pensive lines on the forehead. Near where we sit hangs 
a portrait of the Emperor Francis Joseph—a portrait 
presented to the Count. The tragic Empress visited 
this house, and rode hunters out of the stables. I was 
told that she delighted in the otter-hunting in the river 
below. As we dine we talk of farming, the rating of 
hunters for the European market, and of agricultural 
co-operation hereabouts. 


Co-operation in the Countryside 


Here agricultural co-operation has not made the 
headway that, twenty years ago, one expected it would 
have made by this time. There is a co-operative 
creamery in the district; there is a co-operative store; 
there is a co-operative credit society. But very little 
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of a dint has been made by co-operative enterprise, by 
the co-operative idea. Co-operation is a spirit; if it 
has any vigorous existence it will be creating new 
organs, making new conquests. Co-operation in such 
terms is weak here—weak, one has to say, through the 
whole of the country. 

The aim of the Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety was to “‘co-operatise Ireland.” The work was 
initiated by high-minded and far-seeing men, and it 
had fostering by the best of our idealists. A. E. 
brooded on the idea of an Irish Co-operative Common- 
wealth as Hegel brooded over the idea of the Prussian 
State, and in “The National Being” he stated a phil- 
osophy on which the nation-state might mould itself— 
the philosophy of co-operative creation. But Ireland 
has not been ‘“‘co-operatised.” There has been a de- 
finite failure to make headway, and workers for the 
co-operative movement will have to discover the causes 
of the failure and see if they can be removed within 
the next few years. 

In this place as in almost every place else in Ireland 
co-operative work began with the establishment of a 
creamery; it takes the milk from the farmers, separates 
it, and sends the cream to a central butter-factory. 
The capital for the machinery, the building, and so on, 
was subscribed in the district. Then a co-operative 
store was started; it sells fertilizers, farm-implements 
and articles of general use. There is a co-operative 
credit society, too, in connection with these interests; 
it lends money to the farmers for productive purposes. 
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The establishment of the creamery brought a little 
system into the small farmers’ households; sending to 
the creamery entails care and cleanliness in the hand- 
ling of the milk; then there are definite returns at the 
end of the month, and this gives the small farmer his 
first glimpse of something that is not haphazard in his 
economy. Al] this has been to the good. But the 
creamery has other effects upon the small farmer’s 
household. The farmer who has only two or three 
cows is inclined to leave his house with only Saturday 
evening’s or Sunday’s milk: this is not sufficient for 
the household, and the children come short in their 
nourishment, for milk and butter are the staple provi- 
sions of the household. This, in time, can be righted; 
with the profits from co-operative dealing the small 
farmer should be able to add to his stock; with three 
or four cows, the milk of Saturday evening and Sun- 
day would be sufficient to give a churning after the 
creamery has been supplied. The better-off farmer 
gets a better return; the economy of his household is 
not disturbed by his sending out the milk; he gets a 
share in the profits of the creamery; the development 
of the co-operative societies gives him an opportunity 
for good investments. or another class, for the 
agricultural labourer, there has been nothing in the co- 
operative organization; in his case the hope is that the 
development of the co-operative idea might lead to 
community grazing lands; these would be a great boon 
to the labourer who has difficulty in getting grazing 
for the few calves that he raises. 
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Normally, as the co-operative group gains in capital 
and experience the society extends its operations; a 
credit society is formed ; the society takes up the collect- 
ing and the sale of eggs; sometimes a bacon-factory is 
established ; the society purchases directly for its mem- 
bers fertilizers, seeds, machinery. And now the dis- 
trict societies should begin to link themselves into 
federations for the sale of products—‘‘one large asso- 
ciation able to pay well for expert management, with 
complete control over all processes of purchase, manu- 
facture, and sale.” A bond of economic interest should 
now begin to hold the people of the district together: 
the man who sends poor milk to the creamery, the man 
who does not mind his affairs sufficiently well to pay 
off the instalment due at the rural bank, should begin 
to find public opinion setting against them. 

In many cases these larger implications of the co- 
operative idea have been realised. In this particular 
place they have not been realised. When I go in to 
visit the manager of the creamery and the co-operative 
store I find a troubled man. He has had to give long 
credits to customers at the co-operative store, and on 
account of two bad harvests these debts are long out- 
standing. He can’t bring his customers to book 
promptly, for some of them are the influential farmers 
who brought him here. He purchases from wholesale 
houses which, for one reason or another, give the co- 
operative stores terms that are less good than they give 
to the shopkeepers. He is worried about the co-opera- 
tive credit society. ‘There, too, they find it hard to 
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collect instalments that are due. The creamery is 
doing fairly well, but their position isn’t any better 
than it was a few years ago. 

The co-operative movement that is now at such a 
stage is the most important—in fact, it is the only— 
means of economic advancement in Ireland. It could 
bring a creative effort into the countryside that should 
affect the towns and the whole Irish polity. It is cer- 
tainly worth while inquiring why it is that the move- 
ment, seemingly, has come to a standstill. Under- 
capitalization is one of the reasons that are given. 
The secretary of the Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety speaks of “the under-capitalised societies” that 
are a legacy from the early days of the movement, 
“when if a beginning were to be made at all it was 
necessary to make co-operation as easy, simple, and at- 
tractive as possible. It might, perhaps have been better 
to have waited, but the dire need for co-operation im- 
pelled its promoters to form societies with such human 
material and other resources as were available.” “In 
the present time,” he goes on to say, “there is no longer 
any necessity to ‘cheapen’ co-operation.” The stores, 
too, have been under-capitalized ; they are drained, too, 
by long credits that they have to give. I asked the 
manager and the originator of the most successful co- 
operative enterprise in Ireland—it is in Donegal—to 
what he attributed the many failures in stores that were 
noticeable in his county. He was of the opinion that 
so many of the co-operative stores failed because their 
management was recruited from the wrong class: the 
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co-operative groups went for their management to 
young men trained in shops. These men were without 
initiative, and without initiative the co-operative stores 
went down. I had been told by a shopkeeper that the 
management of the co-operative store could not com- 
pete with the management of the village shop; the 
shopkeeper, in most cases, has to pay no wages out; he 
runs the shop himself with his wife or his son for an 
assistant. The co-operative store pays for its manage- 
ment, and, as I gathered from this successful manager, 
the management was of the wrong kind—it was a 
management that was used to taking orders. 

Besides all this, there is the fact that young Ireland 
has not been trained to the co-operative idea. The 
Folk High Schools in Denmark train the youth of that 
country in co-operative ideas and to co-operative busi- 
ness. Ireland has as yet no means of training her 
youth for this organisation—the most important_na- 
tional effort that is to be made. And even such exec- 
utive ability as she produces is not being turned in the 
direction of co-operation. Nor is the money that is 
at her disposal being put to this important use. Mil- 
lions are left in the joint stock banks earning one and 
a half per cent; a fraction of these deposits put into 
the co-operative organization would vitalize it, would 
help to build up the business side of the farmers’ in- 
dustry, and would earn more of a dividend. Ireland 
will have to put all her talents, all her will into the 
co-operative movement; perhaps she soon will; perhaps 
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she will make herself as resolute about it as she did 
about the Sinn Fein movement. 


The School 


There are about six thousand primary schools in 
Treland, and all of them that are in the countryside 
bear a marked resemblance to the one I am going to- 
wards. This particular school stands upon a rise of 
ground and it has a wide sweep of country around it. 

Evidently the site was unprofitable ground; there is 
a bog back of the school and a field with rushes grow- 
ing in it at one side of it. Its white-washed walls are 
dingy; it has a good many windows, and there are no 
flower-boxes on their sills. The only blossoming thing 
before the school is the yellow broom that grows out 
of the earth-fence. 

One meets the children not too early in the morning 
on their way to school: there are boys and girls; the 
school is not co-educational; it is in separate halves 
with a master and a mistress for the boys and girls; 
for certain courses they assemble together. As the 
stranger enters there is a tumult of children rising to 
their feet in acknowledgment of the visit; the children 
are mannerly, but not obtrusively disciplined. The 
walls of the rooms are bare except for maps and 
tablets; the desks and benches are without ease or 
elegance; the sanitary arrangements outside are bad. 

The British Government established undenomina- 
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tional primary schools in Ireland—National Schools 
they were called—and allowed the clergy of the various 
denominations to become their managers. They still 
are run according to the regulation laid down by the 
Commissioners of the British Government in the old 
days—‘“To afford combined literary and moral, and 
separate religious instruction to children of all persua- 
sions as far as possible in the same school, upon the 
fundamental principle that no attempt shall be made 
to interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of any 
description of Christian pupil.” The rule is strictly 
followed although in the main each school is attended 
by pupils of the same religious faith. No religious 
emblems are shown, and whatever religious instruction 
the pupils receive is given outside the school routine. 
It is rather odd, the educational arrangement that has 
grown up in Ireland: undenominational schools—but 
under clerical management; public schools—but with 
no form whatever of popular control; there is no local 
school board, there are no Parents’ Associations; the 
formation of a board from the local authorities or of 
a committee of the parents would be looked upon 
askance by the clerical managers: that would savour of 
secularism, and the priests of Ireland are still 
frightened of that as of everything else that came out 
of the French Revolution. This terror will die down 
in time, and we shall probably see local school boards 
formed with the clergy of different denominations pre- 
siding over them. Meanwhile the clerical managers 
take their relation to the schools easily, and leave 
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school matters very much between the teachers, the in- 
spectors, and the Ministry of Education. ‘The salaries 
of the teachers and the grants for instruction are paid 
by the State. The only financial liability resting on 
the local managers is the provision of the cost of 
the equipment, repair and maintenance of the school 
buildings, and, in general, the provision of one third 
of the cost of the erection or improvement of the 
schoolhouse.” 

The Minister of Education, in one of the first an- 
nouncements made to the newly-organized State said, 
“Of the Primary Education programme drawn up 
chiefly by the teachers, it has been said with truth that 
it ‘reflects more profoundly than any other public 
service the far-reaching character of the changes 
brought about by the signing of the Treaty and the 
establishment of an Irish Government . . . the effect 
of its operation is that (1) to-day the Irish language 
permeates the whole teaching life and atmosphere of 
the Primary System in the Saorstat, that (2) the en- 
cyclopaedic curriculum that was in operation in the 
Primary Schools during the former regime has been 
replaced by one in which attention is concentrated on 
the main subjects that are the groundwork of Educa- 
tion, i.e., Irish, English, and what are called the three 
R’s—Reading, writing, and arithmetic. . . . The sys- 
tem of Primary Education in other words at present in 
operation is democratic in its origin and aims at being 
simple, concentrated, and national.” 

Mr. Jeremiah Kerrigan was schoolmaster long before 
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there was an Irish legislature to listen to pronounce- 
ments upon Irish education. He is over forty now; he 
has a foxy beard, sunken cheeks, and alert eyes; if you 
add to bluffness and a caustic humour something of 
command and a consciousness of learning you will have 
the main indications of his character. In his youth he 
showed an aptitude for study, became a monitor in the 
school he attended, and went up to the Training 
College in Dublin. He obtained a school and entered 
on his profession with a salary that was less than the 
police sergeant’s in the village—to show clearly to him 
his dependant status this salary was not paid directly 
to him by the state, but went to him through the 
manager’s hands. Within the last decade this salary 
has been greatly increased; it is now paid to teachers 
directly by the state. 

Mr. Kerrigan’s training consisted of two years’ grind 
in which neither the dignity nor the amenities of .the 
teaching profession were revealed to him. In his 
youth he prided himself on being a disinterested reader, 
but since his marriage he has read only the newspaper. 
His books include a few Dickens novels, a volume of 
Scott’s poetry, Macaulay’s Essays, Davis’s Essays, a 
book of Anglo-Irish verse, a set of books by one of the 
poets of 1916—kept as relics rather than as sources of 
inspiration. He has three young children; his house 
is fairly trim; he has a garden in which he sometimes 
makes a horticultural experiment; he talks about poli- 
tics and is shrewd in his judgments. Outside his school 
he gives religious instruction in the church on Sundays 
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and he conducts a youthful choir. Occasionally the 
curate comes to his house for a quiet smoke; the pair 
sit down to a game of cards and a glass of punch. 

It does not occur to Mr. Jeremiah Kerrigan, nor 
does it occur to one in twenty of his colleagues, that 
the community in which he or they live is not getting 
from them service that is at all commensurate with the 
salary, the status, the security that is being given them. 
He has a salary that compares favourably with that, 
given to primary teachers in any part of the world. It 
has not cost him any great effort or preparation to 
obtain it. In comparison with the people around him, 
with his salary and his prospective pension, he is well- 
off indeed. This is what is being given primary teach- 
ers in the Irish Free State.— 


The normal scale of salary for trained men teachers com- 
mences at £170 per annum and rises by seventeen annual 
increments (sixteen of £12 and one of £8) to a maximum 
of £370. The normal scale for trained women teachers com- 
mences at £155 and rises by fifteen annual increments (four- 
teen at £10 and one at £5) to a maximum of £300. Teachers 
while passing through the normal scale are eligible to receive, 
in addition to the ordinary increments, special increments de- 
pendant on highly efficient service. . . . In addition to salary, 
principals of schools with an average annual attendance of 
thirty pupils or above, receive an annual capitation grant of 
ten shillings per pupil up to the limit of 120 pupils... . 
Teachers with special qualifications—for instance those who 
have completed a three years’ course of training or have 
obtained a teaching diploma by attendance at University lec- 
tures, those who are graduates of a University, those who hold 
the Department’s higher certificate or the higher diploma, and 
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those infant school teachers who hold the higher Froebel cer- 
tificate—are awarded annual bonuses ranging from £8 to £30. 


In Scandinavia, in Germany, men with no better 
emoluments than Mr. Kerrigan, in addition to their 
teaching, make themselves centres of enlightenment 
for their community, by taking charge of libraries, by 
helping in rural co-operative banks and so on. Neither 
Mr. Kerrigan nor one in twenty of his colleagues—he 
has fourteen thousand—dreams of a time in Ireland 
when such services might be required of them. The 
Primary teachers—one might except a thousand, per- 
haps, from this estimate—think very steadily about 
themselves and very spasmodically about the com- 
munity; the men, when they are not in their schools, 
often run a farm they have acquired, or keep a shop 
in their wife’s name; in their professional organiza- 
tion only a very perfunctory attention is given to 
subjects that, in Switzerland, Germany, Scandinavia, 
excite great interest at teachers’ gatherings—the better 
organization of education, the parts of culture that it 
is possible for teachers to bring to their community. 

What influence has Mr. Jeremiah Kerrigan on his 
community? His pupils are supposed to keep under 
his influence until they are fourteen; they will stay 
until that age now, for a compulsory education act 
will make them stay, but up to this time the majority 
went to school until they were twelve or thirteen—a 
few remained on until sixteen. Thirty per cent of the 
children, boys and girls, on the school-roll emigrate; 
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they go to America, or, at all events, they leave the 
neighbourhood. 

All his pupils can read, figure, and a good many 
can write an expressive letter. Mr. Kerrigan’s school 
does nothing to make farming interesting; he teaches 
arithmetic, but not arithmetic as applied to farming, 
And yet Mr. Kerrigan is far from being a bad teacher 
or a dulling influence: his native shrewdness helps out 
his pupils’ native shrewdness, and, like many another 
badly handicapped teacher in rural Ireland, he is able 
to give his pupils a respect for learning. Perhaps not 
so deep a respect as his predecessor was able to get for 
it: we remember the way the teachers of an older time 
were spoken of and what regard went into the title 
habitually placed before his name—‘‘Master,” or, 
“The Master.” 

The surge of nationalism has come upon the schools 
of the new Irish State: the Irish language has been 
made a compulsory subject, and Mr. Jeremiah Ker- 
rigan and his colleagues are the ones who have got most 
of that surge: it depends upon them, or it pretty 
largely depends upon them, whether Ireland will or 
will not become a bi-lingual country in the next 
generations. 

In making Irish obligatory in the schools the Free 
State Government is attempting something very dif- 
ferent from what has been attempted by other govern- 
ments in the effort to restore a particular language to 
a place in the national consciousness. It is not the 
same as giving equal rights to two languages each of 
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which has a general currency, as in Belgium; it is not 
a case of taking a language that has lapsed from liter- 
ature and polite society, but which is still spoken by 
large communities, and bringing it back into the schools 
as was the case with the Czech language. [Irish is 
spoken in certain areas, but these areas are remote 
from the centres of national life and remote from each 
other, and even in these areas the language is hardly 
cultivated. The teaching of Irish, then, in the schools 
of the Free State, can hardly be regarded as the teach- 
ing of a vernacular. Indeed one of the foremost 
educators in the Free State, Father Cochrane, has 
shown that the teaching of Irish in the schools is not 
comparable to any effort that has been made in Europe 
in our day; it is comparable to the teaching of Latin 
as a vernacular in the schools of medieval Europe. 
This does not mean that the Free State Government 
have undertaken an impossibility—Latin was made a 
vernacular through the schools. And Father Cochrane 
holds that Irish can be made—or can be extended— 
as a vernacular in the same way. 

In promoting bi-lingualism this educator reckons 
upon two qualities in the Irish mind—the gift of 
leadership and the gift of communication. He reckons 
too upon the fact that there is an oral age in childhood 
—the period between four and seven—when a child 
acquires a language naturally; at this stage he would 
have music and singing taught in connection with the 
language. 

But the teachers themselves have to learn Irish be- 
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fore they can communicate it. The Training Colleges 
turn out about three hundred teachers a year, and in 
the recent batches they are all familiar with the Irish 
language. Mr. Jeremiah Kerrigan had to take long 
Summer vacations in an Irish-speaking district where 
he had to learn Irish and grasp a method of teaching it. 
The three courses that he has had have given him some 
fluency in the language—at least as long as he has 
only to talk upon topics that have been made familiar. 

The school hours are from ten to three thirty. In 
this uncertain climate no provision can be made for 
classes out of doors, and the Ministry of Education do 
not believe they can safely keep the children confined 
for longer hours. And so the children of the Irish 
countryside, for these few hours, irregularly, and, in 
most cases to an age under fourteen, go to school. 
They will have to attend regularly from this time on, 
and attend up to the age of fourteen. Then, for most 
of them their training is finished; there are no con- 
tinuation schools for them to go to. 

Beyond the Primary Schools are the Secondary 
Schools, the Technical Schools, and the Universities. 
These are now co-ordinated and make a single system. 
But as far as the bulk of the farming population is con- 
cerned this school and schools exactly like it stand for 
the whole of education. Children can get a good deal 
out of such schools. Whether it is due to some racial 
strain or to the fact that Irish education up to a little 
while ago was dominated by eighteenth-century ideas 
which had the effect of making education almost exclu- 
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sively literary, the children who attended these schools 
got out of them a feeling for literature, and an intim- 
acy with some bits of it, that is far beyond what 
children get in the elaborate American High School 
—or even in some of the American colleges. 

In the old days when there was a vigorous folk-tradi- 
tion here, with songs and music and traditional lore of 
all kinds, fairly well-rounded humanity might be at- 
tained to through schools with even this meagre equip- 
ment. That traditional life has no longer the richness 
that it had in the days of these children’s grandfathers. 
And so the national government is now called upon to 
provide something above and beyond what can be 
given by Mr. Kerrigan to the young people of this 
community. 

Folk-schools such as there are in Denmark have 
been thought about by the Irish educational authori- 
ties: things of vital interest to a countryside community 
—agricultural technique, local history, national poetry 
and legend—can be taught in them. But the Free 
State at the moment is spending one-sixth of its 
revenue on the existing schools, and so some time 
must elapse before the Folk High Schools begin to 
appear on the Irish landscape. Irish educators are 
looking towards the time when there will be one such 
High School for every six Primary Schools in the 
Irish countryside. 

Francis Hackett has been telling us lately how the 
Folk High Schools were given to Denmark: they were 
not handed down to the people by the government; 
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they were the result of a spontaneous organisation and 
their beginning was in small, unmarked groups. In 
just that way the schools should come to Ireland— 
improvisations that would be afterwards recognized 
and regulated. The branches of the Gaelic League 
that were created between 1900 and 1912 were im- 
permanent, rudimentary Folk Schools. Probably when 
interest in political happenings abates in Ireland, and 
an interest in cultural things comes up again, schools 
for Irish study and for the furtherance of agriculture 
and allied industries will be organized, and will then 
receive help from the government. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jeremiah Kerrigan trains his thirty 
or forty pupils in the three R’s, and in English and 
Irish. I do not say that he is making the bigger chil- 
dren any way fluent in the language through his in- 
struction in a very difficult grammar. In the part 
of the school where the girls and the little children 
are there is a young woman teacher who has got a good 
deal of Irish and who is teaching it to the younger 
children with a certain warmth. The little ones take 
to Irish: you would almost think some racial memory 
helps them along. But the last people who spoke Irish 
in the houses they will go back to were the grand- 
mothers and grandfathers of the generation before. 
Mr. Kerrigan has been reading the articles on national 
education written by the Minister, Professor MacNeill. 
I wonder how such passages as these are going to in- 
fluence him.— 
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Civilization, I take it, is the sum of all the habits and activ- 
ities and institutions that raise men above savagery, that is, 
above mere animality. The Latin name for it, or the nearest 
Latin word to the idea, was humanitas—meaning the cultiva- 
tion of what was distinctively human, the subjugation of the 
brute in man by the man in man. I compare the work of 
civilisation to the craft of the gardener. It is a perpetual 
struggle against the wilderness, against wild nature. It is a 
warfare upon earth that is never won, for the wilderness 
always keeps invading the garden and, if the gardener ceases 
his effort, the wilderness returns. When a people become 
united, whatever be the uniting factor, language, geographical 
position, common institutions—so as to do this work in a way 
distinctive of themselves, they become a nation in the true 
sense. 


It can be shown by argument that education which is “in- 
tensely national” is also economically sound. Better than 
argument, we have the example of Denmark, and we have 
also the example of Ireland. For some generations the youth 
of Ireland have been educated for the best jobs attainable in 
Ireland and out of it. Their “successes” have been proclaimed 
by their teachers and parents in private and advertised in pub- 
lic. I am told, adjured, lectured and warned, that this is the 
path to be followed now and in the future, and if I do not 
follow it I am to take certain consequences. I am not told 
in what way or in what degree this plan of education has 
answered to economic progress in this country. 


. . ° . . . ° 


World competition has forced the lesson on us that our 
economic success must depend on the quality of our produc- 
tion rather than on the quantity. In mass production gen- 
erally, we cannot hope to compete with other countries. The 
proof of this is to be seen in the fact that we buy largely 
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from other countries their mass products in commodities of 
various kinds which we ourselves produce on a considerable 
scale. Wherever our exports are able to hold the market, it is 
by virtue of their quality. We have no hope from cheap effort. 

The true test of the efficiency of a school is this, what it 
is doing or endeavouring to do for the betterment of its own 
community, the people from whom it draws its pupils. If a 
school does not stand this test, its “successes” of any other 
kind are no Justification. 

The test applies to primary schools, to secondary schools, 
to technical schools, and to universities. Non schole sed 
vite, “not for school but for life,” is an ancient maxim of 
education. A primary school is a local institution, it belongs 
to the people whose children resort to it. They are its com- 
munity. To work for the betterment of their life is its proper 
duty. If we are a nation or mean to be a nation, the chief 
secular concern of a local primary school is to build up Irish 
nationality, Irish civilisation, in its own parish, school district, 
or neighbourhood.? 


South Leinster Story: Marcus of Clooney 


He began in this way. He said, “Martin Fallon, 
my uncle, is the brother of Hugh Fallon, the grazier. 
You probably know Martin Fallon: a strong farmer 
and a man of cows. I have known my uncle for twen- 
ty-five years. In the course of a quarter of a century 
I have seen only one variation in my uncle’s appear- 
ance. To all appearance his clothes are always the 
same clothes, and his beard is always in the same stage 

?Eoin MacNeill, The Irish Statesman, October 17th, 24th, 31st, 


Nov. 7th, 1925. 
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of growth. You have seen him at the fair, and you 
will have noticed that he always carries the same ash- 
plant, that his coat is always of the same blue-black 
material, and that his waist-coat is of corduroy, that 
it is sleeved, and that his trousers are of corduroy also. 
One morning lately I awakened in my uncle’s house in 
Aughnalee. As my faculties were slowly flowing back 
to me the door opened, and my uncle entered the room 
softly. He was translated. He carried a stick; and 
the stick was even changed: it was not the familiar 
ash-plant, it was a black-thorn, and it had a silver 
band near the top. His coat was of a deeper tint 
of blue, and of a more grandiloquent cut. His waist- 
coat was black; it was cut low, and showed a wide ex- 
panse of starched shirt. Below the shirt there was 
room for a massive chain of silver. His trousers hung 
with a remarkable perpendicularity; and such was the 
condition of his boots that I marvelled that I had not 
been awakened by the rubbing and the accompanying 
reverberations. He was shaved, not here and there 
as was his immemorial custom, but with a clear and 
exhaustive sweep. He had on a hat, black, high- 
crowned, and of a remarkable width of brim. He went 
to the mirror and surveyed himself from various points 
of view. He took off his hat and said, ‘In the name of 
God.’ Then he went out of the room, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

“Now my uncle could not be making preparations 
for marriage, for that excellent woman, my aunt, is 
still in being. He was not going to arrange a marriage 
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for eithe: of his sons—they have not come to a mare 
riageable age—nor was he going to take a daughter 
to a convent. Why then this laborious transforma- 
tion? and why was my uncle going abroad on the first 
clear day, and the potatoes awaiting spraying? 

“The mystery drew me from bed. As I was eating 
my breakfast my aunt conveyed clues by many hints. 
My uncle was an ambassador. On account of his 
silence and discretion he had been selected to go on a 
mission. ‘The mission was to the house of our parish 
priest. The mission was undertaken on behalf of a 
certain young man, newly returned from America. 
The negotiation on which my uncle had entered would 
be long, it would have many stages, its ultimate object, 
however, was a meeting between the priest’s niece and 
the young farmer, whose name was Stephen Geoghan. 
Then there would be a conference between the elders 
with a view to arranging a marriage. 

“When I understood the situation,” said Farral 
Gilroy, “I went outside, sat on a ditch, and pictured 
to myself the opening negotiations. My uncle enters 
to Father Gilmartin. It would be after breakfast, and 
the priest would be reading a Latin tome. Father Gil- 
martin is a student of Aquinas. He has encouraged the 
co-operative movement, since he discovered in the 
Summa the metaphysic of co-operation. But you are 
not to picture the priest as a worn student; Father 
Gilmartin is old and heavy; his body moves slowly; 
and his mind, clear and definite as it is, moves slowly 
also. Imagine the contact of the two minds in this 
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novel and complex subject. In the terms of the case 
the negotiations would be delicate, the terms elusive. 
And Father Gilmartin was appallingly deaf. The 
meeting, as I saw it, was fundamental as opposed to 
accidental comedy. 

“My uncle returned. The negotiations had been 
long and uncertain. Miss Casey, Father Gilmartin’s 
niece, was going back to Dublin on Wednesday next; 
but a meeting between herself and Mr. Geoghan had 
been arranged. The lady, her brother, Father Casey, 
and Father Gilmartin would pass through the town of 
Clooney on their way to the railway station. They 
intended to call at the house of Marcus O'Driscoll. 
Mr. O’Driscoll was a close friend of the Geoghan’s. 
Stephen could call in on Wednesday, and thus the 
parties would meet informally at the house of a mutual 
friend. The plan commended itself to my aunt. So 
much was accomplished, and my uncle’s reputation 
would not be submitted to a further strain. The affair 
was now with God and Marcus O’Driscoll. Mr. 
Stephen Geoghan then came in. After salutations my 
uncle silently produced the whiskey. He alluded to 
the respectability of Miss Casey’s family, to the num- 
erous priests that that family had produced, to the 
fact that Miss Casey was related, not remotely, to a 
bishop. He alluded in guarded terms to her probable 
dowry. He dwelt on her good looks, her education 
and refinement. Thus he worked up to the triumph 
of his own diplomacy. My uncle left down the glass 
and grasped Stephen by the hand. ‘Be at Marcus 
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O’Driscoll’s on Wednesday,’ he said, ‘and there you'll 
meet the young lady, with her uncle, the priest, and her 
brother, who is a priest, too.’ I went out then and 
left them to their conference. I saw my uncle stand- 
ing at his door watching Stephen Geoghan starting for 
the house of his friend, Marcus O’Driscoll. My uncle 
had not yet taken off his official garb. There was a 
glow of satisfaction about the whole of the man. In 
such a warm glow I wish to leave my uncle. You will 
observe that our family comes out of the affair with 
credit and with an enhanced reputation. 

“T now take up with that remarkable friend, Marcus 
O’Driscoll. Fortunately for my story you know him. 
Otherwise it would be difficult for me to shadow forth 
the personality of Marcus O’Driscoll, Marcus of 
Clooney. I would have to discover a language at once 
exuberant and discreet. You remember the last time 
we fell in with Marcus; he had been unfolding to a 
companion a scheme of agrarian reform based on state 
purchase, and he went back on the argument for our 
benefit. He spoke weightily, insinuatingly with in- 
timacy. When he heard your name mentioned he had 
excellent advice to offer as to your attitude towards 
Trinity College. It was Marcus of Clooney who ad- 
vised Mr. Parnell on a celebrated occasion. I can see 
him now in the street of Clooney, speaking to the chief, 
respectfully, deferentially. His attitude would be 
that of the private soldier to whom an accident has 
given the key to the enemy’s position. His advice 
would be respectful and disinterested. You would 
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guess that Marcus O’Driscoll is from the south. 
As a matter of fact he is from Munster. He has been 
close up forty years among us; but he still regards 
himself as a stranger in our midst. He has confided to 
me that, with the best will in the world, he cannot 
quite understand our Leinster type. He finds us very 
clannish; and our conduct, political and private, has 
often been a disappointment to him. In spite of our 
clannishness, Marcus O’Driscoll had created for him- 
self an extensive acquaintance amongst our people. 
He was very intimate with the elder Mr. Geoghan, and 
always professed a great regard for the son. He re- 
ceived Stephen warmly. That young man beat about 
the bush for nine-tenths of his visit, but at last he in- 
formed Marcus of the lie of matters. Marcus re- 
ceived the information with becoming discretion. He 
said little. He walked down the street with Stephen, 
and shook hands with him many times. He then went 
back to his shop, and with unexhausted vitality listened 
to an old woman’s story of how her chickens had per- 
ished of an unknown disease. He called in a friend 
who was passing by, and advised him not to let the 
doctors interfere in a family case. Afterwards he ar- 
ranged a course of conduct for a grazier who was 
anxious to surrender a farm. Could the destiny of the 
house of Geoghan be in safer hands? Marcus was a 
vital personality. He was, as it were, discretion be- 
come self-conscious. 

“The representative of the house of Geoghan is 
unknown to you. Stephen has a good position. He is 
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a good-looking young man, but one who is hesitant 
and extremely self-conscious. Stephen’s self-conscious- 
ness has been increased since his return from America. 
He brought back a stock of American clothes; and he 
dresses in the American fashion. He has always the 
consciousness that the town is agape at his appearance. 
Really the sensation has long been exhausted; and the 
town only thinks of him as a young man who calls for 
‘cocktails’ when he wants ‘half-ones.’ On Wednesday 
morning he took a new suit out of his trunk and dressed 
himself carefully. He had intended to drive into 
Clooney; but, by the time the horse and car had been 
got ready, he had come to the conclusion that a vehicle 
in the street would be an embarrassment. He took his 
bicycle out; but reflection told him that a bicycle would 
leave him in town too early. He decided to walk. He 
turned back from the gate to put on a pair of leggings. 
The leggings were yellow, like the washed leg of a 
duck. Stephen Geoghan was tall and of a good figure; 
the leggings and the American suit became him very 
well. He was such that any girl might take a fancy 
to him. He walked into the town. 

“Stephen walked to the town, his thoughts scattered 
like sheep on the hill. He paused when he came in 
sight of Clooney: he was overcome by the sight of 
that wide, open street. Then he made up his mind 
to advance boldly, and go into the house of Marcus 
O’Driscoll. He would probably have done this if 
he had not become conscious of his leggings at this 
moment. They were bound to attract attention. The 
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people would stand in the doors, or in groups in the 
street, and watch him pass. They would see him go 
into Marcus O’Driscoll’s shop. If Miss Casey had 
arrived the mind of the town would jump to his errand. 
‘Marcus O’Driscoll is making a match for the Yank.’ 
‘Will the christening be with cocktails, I wonder? 
No, he couldn’t face the town. He turned to the 
hedge and plucked out a branch of woodbine, and con- 
sidered his next move. He elaborated a course of con- 
duct: he would walk into the town as if he had come 
for the sport of the thing; he would go into a news- 
paper shop near and go over the sporting papers; then, 
at the time when Father Gilmartin and Miss Casey 
would be making a start, he would stroll over as far as 
Marcus’s shop; Father Gilmartin would then introduce 
him to Miss Casey; Stephen would also be going to 
the railway station, and would get a lift in Father 
Gilmartin’s car; he would go as far as Maryboro with 
the party—thus Miss Casey and he would make ac- 
quaintance, informally and agreeably, and he would 
have ample time to talk over affairs with Miss Casey’s 
male relations. It is agreeable to approach these 
things in curves. The man is foolish who attempts to 
reach ends by straight lines, for the earth is a curve. 
Besides, with this plan he could arrange things himself 
without the help of Marcus O’Driscoll. ‘Better do 
without that fellow,’ thought young Geoghan; ‘he’d 
never let me forget that I was under a compliment to 
him. He'd tell the town that it was he got the last 
hundred thrown in. By God, he’d want the first child 
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christened Marcus. It will be a great surprise to 
O'Driscoll that ’m able to do things out of my own 
brain. But I wasn’t across the Atlantic Ocean for 
nothing.” Young Geoghan spoke out of the funda- 
mental ingratitude of humanity. In this mood of his 
we may note that spiritual defect which is, perhaps, 
the root of tragedy. 

“He went into the newspaper shop near, and took up 
a sporting paper. He stood reading the paper, his legs 
wide apart, and the lower ornaments were very con- 
spicuous to those in the street, if there were any who 
cared to note them. He read one paper, laid it down 
on the counter; then he took up another sporting 
paper; then he said to the girl :— 

“To the priests here mind you stocking these 
papers? 

“ Not a bit,’ the girl returned. 

“Do you think Father Gilmartin would mind 
this paper? Stephen pursued. 

“ T couldn’t tell you,’ said the girl frankly. 

“ Did you hear that Father Gilmartin was to be in 
the town to-day? 

“Well, no, I didn’t. He didn’t come yet, anyway. 
said the girl. 

““T suppose you see everyone who comes in? 

*« ‘Well, indeed I do.’ 

“Stephen sat and waited. After a while he began 
to doubt the girl’s information as to Father Gilmartin. 
He began to feel certain that the party had arrived. 
and were now at Marcus O’Driscoll’s. But everyor. 
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who came into the shop was unanimous in the opinion 
that Father Gilmartin wasn’t in the town. The sands 
were running out. Stephen would soon have to call 
at O’Driscoll’s if he were to meet the party at all. He 
strolled out of the shop. He reflected that it would 
not look well to make O’Driscoll’s a secondary place 
of call. The best thing to do was to go a little way 
back, re-enter the town, and go straight to Marcus 
O’Driscoll’s. Stephen turned his back to Marcus 
O’Driscoll’s. As he came to the country road he saw 
coming towards him the man himself. Marcus shook 
hands with Stephen. He gave him a pressure long 
and silent. The handshake said: ‘My poor fellow! 
Audibly Marcus said.— 

“ “Always bring a stick with you when you are walk- 
ing. And a stick is especially needed along these roads. 
You're always going up a hill. A stick helps you along 
more than you'd be inclined to think. Besides, a stick 
is a comfort when you're by yourself, or on a dark 
night. It’s company; it’s like having a dog with you. 
In my own part of the country no one would go any- 
where without a stick; but you can get a good class of 
a stick in the south of Ireland. I never saw an Ameri- 
can stick that I would care to carry. Maybe you have 
no other sticks except American sticks.’ 

“Stephen said that he had brought a cane stick back 
with him. 

““They’re no good,’ said Marcus. . ‘John’s James 
brought one of them back to me, but I never used it. 
I'll send it over to you some day. It has a silver 
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mount that is nice enough. But the stick you’d cut 
yourself is the sweetest stick you could carry. Sit 
down, now, and I'll give you the signs and tokens of 
a good stick.’ 

“They sat down on the ditch, Stephen yielding him- 
self with a prayer that Marcus would soon reach the 
limit of his disinterestedness. They would soon have 
to be going to Marcus’s house. If there were people 
for the Dublin train a start would soon have to be 
made. 

““T believe,’ said Marcus, ‘that every man ought 
to cut his own stick. It will come to his hand better 
afterwards. Now, if you are going to cut a stick about 
this place, there are only three kinds of timber that 
you need take into account, and I'll tell you about 
them now. The hazel makes a satisfactory stick; it’s 
light, and you can cut one with a middling good knife. 
I heard of a man who cut an ash-plant—cut it, mind 
you. Always pull an ash-plant. Take one about four 
feet high and pull it up from the roots. If the root 
doesn’t suit you, pull another. Ash-plants are as 
plenty here as the stones on the road. I brought a fine 
blackthorn with me from the south but it’s the hard- 
est thing in the world to keep a good stick. Black- 
thorns grow straight up in some places. Pick one out 
that’s well furnished with thorns. Thorns are the sign 
of a good stick. Take a little saw with you to cut it. 
I doubt if you would have a knife that would cut a 
blackthorn.’ 

“Pll remember that,’ said Stephen, and he rose. 
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“ ‘Wait a while,’ said Marcus. ‘Be careful to cut 
the stick to your own height. A stick from three feet 
nine to four feet or four feet and half an inch would 
just suit you.’ 

“Tet us go back to the shop,’ said Stephen. 

“Marcus rose. ‘Another thing about sticks,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘when you get your stick bend it to a handle. 
Put a crook on it. A crook gives you a nice handling 
on a stick.’ 

“It was at this moment that a car dashed up. There 
was a priest and a young lady in the car. For a mo- 
ment Stephen’s heart stood still. But the priest was 
not Father Gilmartin. The car passed, Marcus 
O’ Driscoll making a salute, grave and subdued. ‘’Pon 
my word,’ said Stephen, ‘I thought I was going to see 
Father Gilmartin. 

“ “He'd have come in only for the Parish Confer- 
ence,’ said Marcus. ‘Isn’t it queer to think that you 
might be living ten years next to Martin Fallon, and 
he’d never give you any advice about a stick?’ 

“Stop, said Stephen, ‘who are them gone by in the 
car?’ 

“ “Father Casey and Miss Casey, to be sure,’ said 
Marcus. 

“And why didn’t you bring me to the shop?’ 

““And didn’t I see you coming from the shop, 
man?’ 

“I wasn’t in the shop at all,’ said Stephen. 

“Is that the sort of fellow you are?’ said Marcus 
O’Driscoll. “There you were, mooning about, and 
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anyone would have thought that something had come 
between you and the girl.’ 

“ ‘And you kept me here blathering about sticks.’ 

“ ‘Blathering about sticks! Didn’t I talk to you the 
way I'd talk to any young man that I’d see walking 
out by himself without a stick? 

“Tt’s the like of you that has this country the way 
it is,’ said Stephen, and he turned on his heel. Marcus 
O’Driscoll stood for a moment looking after him. 
Then he walked down the street slowly. He stood 
before his shop door. 

“ “He’s like the rest,’ he said; ‘they’re all the same: 
all trick-o’-the-loops and three-card men. They’re 
deserving of nothing but the government they have, 
and may they long have such to rule over them.’ 

“Marcus was magnanimous still. There was noth: 
ing personal in his resentment.” 
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Into Munster 


On the Train 


I BEGIN to hear the sound that belongs to Cork more 
than do the Bells of Shandon even—the chime 
of the Cork sentence. ‘“D’ye see thon wee cuttie wi’ 
the weans?’” a man in Derry had said to me when I 
had asked him the way, pointing out a girl with chil- 
dren. It stayed in my memory as the typical Northern 
sentence, spoken as if the man wanted to keep his lips 
tightly shut. “I wonder in the world would you give 
me a little kiss?” A girl speaking to a child she is 
minding says it; it stays with me as the typical Cork 
sentence, spoken on a rising stress, the last word coming 
like a bursting bud. In the railway-carriage I am in 
all are speaking with this rising inflection. 

“T must say that you seem to be ignorant of the 
rudiments of logic,” a young man says to someone in 
the group that he belongs to. He puts the argument 
into a mathematical form, and goes on to prove his 
point in terms of A, B, and X. They all have the 
accent; they all have the intellectual qualities of their 
county—aintelligence, assertiveness, and humorous 
scepticism. One dominates the group; he has power 
of language and energy of gesture. He tells of getting 
off the train at Mallow and going into the refreshment- 
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toom. A sandwich with the bread dry and the ham like 
an autumn leaf! And then the price asked for a bottle 
of stout—that in the middle of a Christian country! 
While the train delayed he had run down the platform 
to get a box of matches. “In the excitement of the 
moment I put a half-a-crown into the slot-machine.”’ 
He couldn’t retrieve the coin; the way he spoke of the 
place made me think of Mallow as a calamitous spot. 

The same man tells of a prize-fight that he had gone 
up to Dublin to see. He was in the crowd that rushed 
into the seats in the theatre. Having secured his seat 
he went into the bar to get some refreshment before 
the long engagement in the ring began. He came 
back to his seat; before him there was a man standing 
up and putting on his coat. ‘‘ ‘Sit down,’ said I, ‘I 
paid to see this fight.’ ‘Fight,’ said the lad, ‘the 
fight is over.’ And it was over just like that.” ‘Now, 
wasn’t that the worst that ever happened to a man!” 
said one of his auditors, “you having paid for your 
seat and all!” “It was nearly the worst. But I had 
the presence of mind to go down the stairs and sell my 
ticket to a lad in the crowd.” 

At the other side of the carriage there is a large 
woman, clothed in black, with round and frightened 
eyes. A depressed man is with her. She had identified 
him on the platform as the train came into the last 
station. They were friends, but they had not met for 
years. The woman looks as if she kept a shop in some 
rather prosperous town; the man may be an auctioneer 
or a clerk in a solicitor’s office. 
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“And so you buried your Grannie?” she says. 

“Three months ago. We had an announcement in 
all the papers.” 

“And what about Sara?” 

“Sara’s in England. She got burnt—an oil-stove. 
It’s not known whether she’s marked for life. Michael 
can’t travel on account of his heart. When I was in 
Glasgow he came to the train to see me. He’s white 
on the head now. He’ll be handing in his gun soon.” 

“Do you hear anything from Dunn’s now?” 

“I wrote to them when they got the legacy, and I 
had one letter.”’ 

“I hear they aren’t a bit better off than they used 
fOnDese 

“Worse. A mare kicked and broke two of her hind 
legs. The bog used to be some good to them, but it 
has been all let to the other tenants.” 

“And Gracie—any sign?” 

‘Divil a sign. And she’s not young any more.” 

“IT hear James is sick.” 

“He’s always sick. The poor man is only just 
there.” 

“What else was I going to ask you? Did Daniel 
get much of a fortune with Kate?” 

“No. Not nearly as much as they said he’d get.” 

“And how is your own people? . . .” 

“There will be no more salmon between Castle- 
connel and Athlone.” The man dominating the other 
group makes this melancholy announcement. The elec- 
trical works on the Shannon will prevent the salmon 
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going up, and the great fish will never again be in the 
greatest of Irish rivers. “I know a man who is paying 
fifty pounds for a mile of the Blackwater, and be it 
known to you it’s not worth my pipe.” ‘TI could tell 
you of a river that has more salmon in it than all the 
other rivers of Ireland put together,” another man 
says. This is something worth hearing about. But 
then the train stops, the group get off, and I missed 
hearing the name of that salmon-abounding river. 


In Cork 


There should be cafes in Patrick Street as in the 
streets of a Southern city, with people sitting at tables 
in the open air. One feels this on a Summer or on an 
August day in Cork. We should be watching the 
people who pass, not from the vestibule of an hotel, 
from a chair on the side-walk. Patrick Street is a 
short street, and the whole life of Cork passes along 
it: the side-cars go jingling and jangling; monks in 
brown habits go by; the poorer women wear shawls 
across their heads, and one sees, even now, old women 
in the long, enveloping cloaks of the old time; the 
children, particularly the girls of thirteen or fourteen, 
have something that is quite original and native about 
them. But, indeed, all the people who pass have 
marked individualities—the strong features, the clear 
eyes of Ireland are here. And they are not marked, 
as so many in Dublin are marked, by the slum. There 
are slums in Cork, too, alas! but they are not beleaguer- 
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ing as they are in Dublin. And the people, one feels, 
are all well-disposed towards one. 

Both Cork and Dublin look natural and right when 
they have spells of bright weather; this is how the 
city should look, and this is how it always should have 
looked, one thinks as one sees Dublin or Cork—I don’t 
know about Belfast—on a sunny day in Summer or 
early Autumn. Everything is as if some temporary 
embarrassment had been got over and things had got 
back into place. But, of course, the greyness and the 
damp, the rain and the mud, are not temporary and 
transitional things either in Cork or in Dublin. Ire- 
land is fifty degrees to the north, and the whole damp 
and mist of the Atlantic comes upon her. But she has 
never reconciled herself to this Fomorian oppression: 
the mood that Ireland is always trying to get back to 
is the mood of Southern brightness and clearness. 

A German student whom I met, who has been living 
for some time in Cork, can find nothing of his South 
here. The rudimentary condition of our social and 
intellectual life here saddens the young man from 
Munich. The university—it gives no lead, it is not 
looked to as a centre of influence; its professors are not 
consulted about civic affairs. The theatre, the or- 
chestra!—they do not exist here! And the business 
men—they are commercial in the narrowest, the most 
short-sighted way—‘‘They are as dead as their dead 
cats!” He dilates sorrowfully upon the stream of em- 
igrants that go through the city. The young men and 
women leaving the country in such numbers, and the 
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land all unworked! How could a government let them 
go in that way? Could they not buy spades for these 
young men and start them digging, paying them a 
maintenance wage? He begged me to notice that 
there was no fruit to be got in Cork, and that places 
where fine fruit might grow were around the city. We 
talk as we walk back from a house where we had been 
dining together. As we come into the town the lights 
are dim, the streets deserted. Eleven o'clock, and noth- 
ing but dim lights and unpeopled streets! The young 
man from Munich becomes silent in his sadness. There 
is no place to go. We make for our hotel; it is closed: 
we have to ring to have someone let us in. The young 
German sighs. And J remember that I saw no record 
in the street, no portrait in the gallery, of Cork’s most 
wonderful man, her heroic mayor, Terence Mac- 
Sweeney. 

Cork has many churches, but the church that the 
world has heard the name of is that rectangular church 
with the turret, the Protestant church of Shandon. 
By how many men and women who have never 
dreamed that they would look upon “the pleasant 
waters of the River Lee” have the Bells of Shandon 
been heard, and in what far lands ?— 


I’ve heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian’s Mole in, 
Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican; 
And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
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In the gorgeous turrets 

Of Notre Dame; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemnly; 

O the Bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the River Lee. 


That spontaneity of feeling that the poet has to have 
in his references to the places that he would have us 
love, is in the poem that the Rev. Francis Sylvester 
Mahony credited to ‘Father Prout,” and its spon- 
taneity of feeling will always keep “The Bells of 
Shandon” fresh and endearing. 

I once knew an old priest who had known him: 
Francis Sylvester Mahony was then the Paris corres- 
pondent for the London News or Globe. Very much 
in the world, he wrote Tory articles for Tory news- 
papers; not only that, but he had belittled Ireland’s 
idols, Thomas Moore and Daniel O’Connell. His 
status as a churchman, too, was doubtful, and alto- 
gether he seemed to be the sort of Irishman that Ireland 
would let drift away from her. However, he lived 
on nearly into the eighteen and seventies, and by that 
time much had been forgotten, and much had been for- 
given him. He died in Paris, but his grave is in Cork. 
And in the Municipal Gallery there are three represen- 
tations of him. That, surely, shows, that Cork has 
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become proud of Francis Sylvester Mahony. [ think 
I looked on a bust and two portraits of him. 

One of the portraits stays in my mind. It is painted 
in the grand style, with the author of “The Reliques 
of Father Prout” in a flowing robe and against a 
grandiose background. He looks the eighteenth cen- 
tury Abbé. He has a rubicund, assured face, and a 
full and roving eye. A leg, too, one can perceive. 
Yes, an Abbé who would press a hand, and put mean- 
ing into his version of Horace.— 


Place me beneath the torrid zone 

Where man to dwell was never known, 

I'd cherish still one thought alone, 
Maid of my choice, 

The smile of thy sweet lip, the tone 
Of thy sweet voice. 


How native to Cork they are, the verses of “The Bells 
of Shandon” with their jingle and jangle, their fluent 
and at the same time, unmatchable rhymes! More 
native to the Cork we know than are the verses of the 
Gaelic poet, David O’ Bruadair.— 


Many an orchard, fruited, stately, 
Cold, delighting, 

Many a hill that leans to hear the 
Seabirds’ shouting. 


And yet if Cork is to take her part in the intellectual 
life of Ireland—and her part should be a great one— 
it is by connecting herself with the Munster Gaelic 
poets that she can best do it. Cork has done much 
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already: her Osborn Bergin is the greatest of Celtic 
scholars as he is one of the best of the Gaelic poets 
of our day; Teig O’Donoghue, in the University here, 
is a living representative of the Bardic order; Daniel 
Corkery, poet and story-teller in English, has made a 
poignant piece of literary history out of the lives and 
works of the last Munster poets—a piece of literary 
history that has had the effect of turning many to their 
poetry as to a fountain of national inspiration; a young 
Cork poet, Frank O’Connor, has been able to make a 
new and vigorous contribution to Anglo-Irish poetry 
out of his knowledge of and his feeling for the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Munster poetry; besides, 
there is the review which the University publishes, 
“Farna,” which is helping towards the creation of a 
modern literature in Gaelic. 


The Countryside 


Mallow—the place, or rather, the name of the place, 
had been so well established in my mind by what I had 
heard of it—that when Daniel Corkery telephoned 
that he would meet me in Macroom, that place-name 
assimilated itself to Mallow. So to Mallow I went. 
No sooner did I get off the train than I knew that this 
was not the place I was to meet the author of “The 
Hounds of Banba” and “The Hidden Ireland’ in— 
it Was uncompromisingly a junction; there was no 
place for any communion there; one might go to races 
or fairs out of it, but not towards any spiritual consum- 
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mation. I looked down a list of stations on another 
line, and in the softly-syllabled Macroom I recognized 
the authentic place. 

But I had been to Mallow; I had seen the shop- 
keepers and commercial travellers who belong to it; 
I had been jostled by the horse-breeders and the cattle- 
dealers who come on the railway-platforms there—men 
of deep-soiled lands. I took a train back to Cork, and 
I took another train out of Cork for Macroom. 

Driving into Macroom from Ballyvourney and into 
a country beyond Ballyvourney I came into parts that 
had little fields with walls of loose stones around them 
—fields that were like the fields of Connacht. I was 
in the Gaelteacht of Munster. The fences of stone had 
the suggestion that one gets from them in Connacht 
and in Donegal—as if they were defences that had 
been made out of the bones of monsters that beleag- 
uered the dwellers here—in this case, out of the stones 
that the spade strikes upon everywhere. But the houses 
here are more commodious, more comfortable, than the 
houses in Connacht; the fields are larger and in better 
order; the men and women are less elemental. And in 
the poetry and the story-telling that one hears beside 
the fires there is an element that is not in the more 
complete folk-literature of Connacht—something 
that belongs to literary cultivation. Here where the 
people are less harassed than in Connacht; here where 
there is a memory of personages who were learned and 
cultivated poets, it is possible to think of Gaelic culture 
having its resurgence. 
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The man and the woman of the house, old people, 
have never read Irish in books; they have poetry and 
stories that young people listen attentively to. And 
when a poem that has long been held in the oral mem- 
ory is repeated by the old man, there are those about 
him who can compare it with a published text. In 
the house, sitting by the fire or dancing on the floor, 
are two or three poets whose work is in Gaelic, young 
men who have been formed by the Gaelic revival, who 
have fought in the guerilla war. One of them has 
turned poems that are in ancient manuscripts into an 
idiom that makes them understood by the people 
hereabouts. 


A Munster Town 


A long street down which some cattle stray; barrack- 
like houses with jackdaws calling on their roofs; a 
Catholic church, new, with high spires; a Protestant 
church, old, that looks as if it had defencefully huddled 
itself away; shops duplicating and multiplicating each 
other; public-houses; and then, as the only evidence of 
handicraft, a dozen or so three-legged stools, brought 
into the market that will be here, and left out on the 
roadway for sale. 


The Ballad Singer 


It is afternoon, and business is spasmodic. A man 
standing in the wide street is singing a ballad in a 
voice trained for distance and the open air. He is in 
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descent from the wandering minstrels, and his class 
has been kept in being by the excitements in rural Ire- 
land. He belongs to a fraternity that was once quite 
a large one. Their palmy days are now over—not 
solely because affairs have become settled, but because 
the ha’penny newspaper has arrived. Generally the 
minstrels carry with them a sheaf of ballads which they 
retail. Who writes these ballads that circulate from 
Donegal to Kerry and from Dublin to Galway? In 
some cases the authors are known. In the main, the 
ballads are—or, rather, were—written by anonymous 
people, by shopkeepers, by schoolmasters, by unplaced 
individuals. Their place of publication has a curious 
proximity; it is in Kilmainham, a place that was 
notable for the detention of political prisoners. The 
man in the street has a sheaf of ballads; I get one from 
him, and find on it an old song; it is about a girl who 
fell in love with a young man who was to be ordained 
for the priesthood. The opening, to me, has metrical 
beauty.— 


BOLD TRAINOR O! 


It’s of a young damsel that lies here in bondage, 
The truth I will never deny, 

That lately fell in love with a young collegian, 
In Trinity College does lie. 

My eyes grew dim, and my spirits grew loose, 

When first that I heard the sad, heavy news, 

That I then for ever my darling should lose— 
He’s my beautiful and bold Trainor, O! 
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I wrote a petition and sent it to my true love, 

In order to stop his career. 
I knew his intention, that he was determined 

The blest robes to wear speedily. 
When the Bishop he heard it and read of the same, 
He says, “My noble Trainor, you’re a statue of fame. 
In spite of this lady I'll have you ordained, 

And priest into Paris you'll go.” 


Farewell to groves where my love and I did part, 
When dressed in my mantle so green. 
No more will it bloom since my love has gone and left me. 
The small birds in chorus will quit their melody; 
No more will the cuckoo be heard on each tree. 


My beautiful and bold Trainor, O! 


Now my love’s returned from his ordination, 
The world may take pity on me. 
On the ensuing Sunday, in Drogheda chapel, 
Oh, ’twas there that I first him did see. 
Standing on the altar, his robes he did wear; 
With his red rosy cheeks and his comely black hair, 
He won the lady’s heart and left her in despair, 
Did her beautiful bold Trainor, O! 


The pagans do worship their gods of pure gold, 
And parents do worship the same; 

But for forty bright pieces our Saviour was sold 
Ever praised be His blessed, holy Name! 

So my cruel parents, for sake of gold store, 

They thought to have me sold for evermore. 

I'd rather beg my bread from door to door, 
With my beautiful and bold Trainor, O! 
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Trainor, young Trainor, ye were my own darling. 
I wish that I never seen your face. 

My name it is spoken all over the nation; 
Besides, you brought me into disgrace. 

Now since my true love has changed his mind, 

And turned his back to all female kinil, 

In the way of religion myself incline, 


With my beautiful and bold Trainor, O! 


The singer is a lame man. He is heavily built, wears 
a cap, and holds a stick in his hand. A roll of scarlet 
around his neck expresses something in the man— 
a certain rawness of life and crudeness of artistry. 
The song finished, he crosses the street and makes his 
way into the public house. With its crowd, the interior 
is a replica of the market. The people talking and 
drinking have been the ballad-singer’s audience. He 
goes to the counter that crosses the upper end of the 
shop, and stands waiting on their attention. 

The ballad-singer takes off his cap. His big head 
is bald and his face is clean-shaven. The big face has 
many protuberances on it. The nose looks like copper, 
and the face looks as if it had been burnished. The 
small knowledgable eyes watch the crowd attentively, 
but without any flash or eagerness. A tumbler of 
porter is given him, and the minstrel sits down on the 
end of a barrel. He salutes each person in the shop, 
drinks a little porter, and having gained some atten- 
tion, begins a song. The ballad is adapted to the 
audience. It relates the adventures of a band of emi- 
grant labourers in England. The ballad begins.— 
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Then we sailed away across the bay, and we never received 


a shock, 

Till we landed safe and fairly reached the noble Clarence 
Dock. 

Then away we went with one intent, and we drank strong ale 
and wine, 


And we toasted then oul’ Irelan’ and the girls we left behin’. 


He sings with great liveliness, using the short end 
of his stick like a conductor’s baton, as though the 
song were the score and the crowd the orchestra. 
The song is a success, and a good many coppers are 
contributed. He says, “Three cheers for Kerry, three 
cheers for Blarney, three cheers for the place where 
we are.” A man who has been drinking cries out in 
Irish, “And a health to Dingle the place that’s best 
in Eirinn.” Facing the man, the ballad-singer begins 
the song in praise of Kerry, mentioning Dingle. The 
other sings the words aggressively, and for thé sake 
of order the publican intervenes. The ballad-singer 
discreetly withdraws. 

Towards evening he presents himself at Mrs. Jord- 
an’s, where nonstimulating commodities such as drap- 
eries and groceries are sold. Some women and one 
or two quiet men are in the shop. The minstrel enters 
as rather on a visit than on a professional call. Mrs. | 
Jordan is showing girls some ribbons, and the ballad- 
singer permits himself to speak to her. “She’s of a 
good family,” he says, “she’s a woman of the Lacys. 
My mother belonged to the Lacys, and I’m proud of 
it.” He has had refreshments since he came into the 
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town, but the various treats have left him mellow of 
spirit and easy of manner. He sits down on a chair 
and addresses himself to each person in turn. “Mrs. 
Coyne, you're looking well; may God preserve you, 
ma'am.” “And how is your good man, Mrs. Mac- 
Gowan?” The chance customer in the shop is not 
left outside his interest. ‘How is your friend, your 
companion, your noble friend, Mr. Jennings?’ He 
asks Mrs. Jordan’s permission to entertain the com- 
pany. She signifies her approbation by leaning her 
elbows on the counter. His song is suited to the gen- 
tility of the company. The song is received with favor, 
and the singer adds some coppers to his stock. He 
goes out to the festivity of the town. 

It is evening now, and the people from the market 
are dribbling along the road. A barefoot child drives 
a donkey that has a sack of meal across its back. A 
cart crowded with people comes along. Then come 
three or four women gossiping together. The moun- 
tain horses pass with riders upon them. With his cap 
off and his red muffler hanging across his coat, the 
ballad-singer is seated by the grassy side of a ditch. 
He is in a happy frame of mind. He tells us that he 
is as correct a man as he knows how. We assure him 
of our regard, and he sings to us about a “damsel fair 
with curling hair” that he meets upon the way. She 
is Grania Uaile, an embodiment of Ireland. Those 
who are curious about the origins of Irish street 
songs, know that ballads of this kind come from the 
“Aisling” or “Vision” poems that were invented 
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and elaborated by the early eighteenth-century Gaelic 
poets. 


The Munster Poets 


The classical tradition in Irish poetry was already 
breaking up before the advent of the major poets whom 
Daniel Corkery writes about in “The Hidden Ireland.” 
It was broken in the days of the minor poets to whom 
he gives the last pages of his volume. And yet, in 
that decadence, a minor poet entering this little town, 
could send to a more notable poet who lived here a 
message in such lines as these.— 


Inform noble, vigorous, bright John Clarach, 
Poet and scholar whose face is seldom gloomy, 
That I am Wall the poet of Dun Gourney, 

Not often found in Rath Luirc in a lonely room! 


The translation, for all its displacement of adjectives, 
for all its loss of assonance and alliteration, gives us 
an assurance of dignity and style in the original. 
And another minor poet, also of the decadence, who | 
had become a keeper of hens for a Dame of one of the 
Big Houses hereabouts, could write an elegy for the 
John Clarach MacDonnell of Wall’s message that 
had in it a vision of.— 


Nine Brightnesses with nine lanterns in their hands. 


How did it come that such poverty-stricken men, 
living in a land in which there was only a cowed 
peasantry, could write verses in which style inheres as 
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it inheres in these quotations? Matthew Arnold noted 
the feeling for style that was in the fragments of me- 
dieval Irish poetry that he had become acquainted 
with, and he came to the conclusion that this feeling 
for style was a quality.innate in the Celtic mind. In 
the opening chapters of his ‘Hidden Ireland” Daniel 
Corkery makes us aware of the training and the dis- 
cipline that went to the formation of such a style. 

For a thousand years there were academies in Ite- 
land that gave a training in the making of verse. 
Daniel Corkery is of the opinion that these academies 
were originally Pagan and Druidical. At all events 
they gave a training apart from that which was given 
in the monasteries. Ireland was different from the 
rest of Europe in this respect: it had two university 
systems, one, the medieval university as organized 
by the Church which was European and clerical, and 
the other, which was native and secular, and which 
gave a training in the highly specialised art of verse- 
making. The men trained in what might be called the 
secular universities named themselves emphatically 
“Sons of Learning.” ‘There were the poets, and they 
formed a corporation: in the words of Daniel Corkery, 
“they seized and maintained their pride of place not as 
individuals but as a body.” In ancient days, according 
to John O’Donovan, ‘“‘they discharged the functions 
and they wielded the influence of the modern news- 
paper and periodical press.” 

It is of the decadence and the extinction of the 
bardic order that Daniel Corkery has to tell. The 
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great representatives were now of the South of Ireland 
—of Munster. The blows that for centuries had been 
struck at the national life had, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century all but disrupted the order. “As 
an apple from wave to wave, I am tossed from neigh- 
bour to neighbour,” a poet of the times cries out. But 
there was worse to come. The Cromwellian conquest 
with the plantation of Munster with English-speaking 
Puritans was to take away the neighbours to whom a 
poet might be tossed: the banishment of the great 
families who had given them patronage and protection 
left the poets wanderers—nay, vagrants in the land. 
There was a rally, and a flash of hope comes into the 
verse of David O’Bruadair, and that flash remembered 
gives spirit to some of the poems of Egan O’Rahilly. 
But Ireland goes down at Aughrim, and after the sur- 
render of Limerick, the Williamite planters come into 
possession of the land. Such of the Gaelic families 
as do not go into exile, or who are not ‘‘melted down 
into the clay,” live in remote fastnesses of Kerry and 
Cork. Yet still there are poets who come together in 
secret, and who carry on an intellectual tradition—to 
the very threshold of the nineteenth century they carry 
it. Then the audience becomes more and more a 
peasant audience; the poetry merges into the poetry 
of the folk. At last there is left of a once dominant 
order only a man crying out.— 


A wanderer and languid am I, furious and cold, weak, pros- 
trate, disease-smitten, wretched on the mountain-top, with none, 
alas! to befriend me—except heather and the north wind! 
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When as a bird in its questing I enter the village, there’s 
no welcome for me, they are cold to my jesting, and the women, 
gathered together, question one another: Who is he? Where 
is he from? Where is he going? 


If we know about the times in which these men 
lived, and know of the great devotion that they had for 
their land and its tradition, we are likely to come to 
the reading of this cycle of poetry—the poetry of 
with a certain prepossession. The final 





Munster 
overthrow of the Gaelic people was within the memory 
of these poets; they were the last to write out of a 
full Gaelic tradition. One expects some heroic render- 
ing of the leaders and the battles of that last struggle. 
Or one expects that these poets, by way of compensat- 
ing for the disaster of Aughrim and the failure of 
Limerick, exploit the heroes of the epic tradition. 

If we approach it with any such prepossession, the 
reading of this poetry will bring us disappointment 
and weariness. No martial figures, no hero-deeds, are 
celebrated. And, on the other hand, we very rarely 
come on any personal poetry. We read the poems in 
translation, of course. But all the time we have the 
feeling that this is not the kind of poetry that comes 
out well in translation. We do not know what associa- 
tion the names, now unfamiliar, evoked. We do not 
know what richness or aptness is in the epithets. We 
do not know to what music the poem moved. And so 
we have the same baffled feeling before, let us say, an 
elegy of Egan O’Rahilly’s in translation as we have 
before an ode of Pindar’s in translation. Unless there 
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was somebody to tell us about Pindar we should get 
only flashing images from his poetry put before us in 
this way. Unless there is someone to tell us about the 
Munster poets we should only get the same sort of 
thing, but with the images fewer and less flashing. 
Daniel Corkery tells us about the lives that these 
Munster poets led; he explains to us the tradition that 
they came out of and that they carried on; he tells us 
what they attempted to do and what their great 
achievements were. In short, he shows us how to ap- 
proach this poetry. The “Hidden Ireland” that he 
writes about was the Ireland of the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries—but the Ireland that the 
historians who wrote in English did not see and took no 
account of. We know what these historians saw when 
they looked upon what remained of the national life 
after conquest had succeeded conquest and confiscation 
had followed confiscation: they saw a mob of leader- 
less peasants cowering under an alien landlordism; 
they saw squalid cabins and squalid villages. One 
of them, Lecky, had a glimpse of something else. 
“Ejected proprietors whose names might be traced in 
the ‘Annals of the Four Masters’ or around the sculp- 
tured crosses of Clonmacnoise might be found in abject 
poverty hanging around the land that had lately been 
their own, shrinking from servile labour as from an 
intolerable pollution and still receiving a secret homage 
from their old tenants.” What the historians did not 
see were places in this wild country where poets met 
one another or delivered the poems they had made to an 
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audience of peasants. The historians of the times have 
taken no account of the poets—the poets who, as John 
O’ Donovan declared, were the journalists of their day. 
Daniel Corkery tells us about them, and tells us about 
them with the dramatic power of a real story-teller. 
. - . Once, in Ballyvourney, in Cork, a Court of Poets 
was assembled in one of the village houses. A voice 
was heard outside. Catching it one of the poets 
“leaped to his feet, flung his head high, and chanted 
out four lines of welcoming verse.” — 


I recognize the note of a man of true power, the witty Egan, 

Approaching this height, full of wisdom and respect, 

You have not yet been acquainted with the great man, nor 
does he belong to your side, 

And with friendliness of heart I bespeak for him an hundred 


welcomes. 


So Egan O’Rahilly is introduced to us. Two hundred 
years after it was given Daniel Corkery found that 
this welcome was still to be gathered from the lips 
of the country people of the same district. “It is as 
if we received the lines still warm with human breath, 
as if the welcome had never grown cold.” 


Egan O’Rahilly 
This Egan O’Rahilly, so well remembered by the 


people was the last singer of patrician Ireland. At 
the end of his life he was still mourning for the great 
families and for the Ireland that had lost their 
leadership.— 
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I will cease now, death is nigh unto me without delay; 

Since the warriors of the Laune, of Lein, and of the Lee have 
been laid low, 

I will follow the beloved among heroes to the grave, 

Those princes under whom were my ancestors before the death 
of Christ. 


There is a fine passage in “The Hidden Ireland” in 
which Daniel Corkery tells us about the last poems 
that Egan O’Rahilly made. He was living then in a 
wild land, and the fare he had, as he tells us in the 
poem, was dog-fish and periwinkles. He thinks how 
different it would have been for him if the MacCarthy 
Mor, or the MacCarthy of the Lee, or the MacCarthy 
who was Prince of Kanturk, still lived and had their 
possessions. ‘The loud wave—one of the four great 
waves of Ireland—thunders beneath and it breaks upon 
his meditations—‘‘Only to find him,” Daniel Corkery 
writes, “won from the plane of personal anguish t6 the 
vast plane of a people’s sorrow, now equal to it, it 
would seem, in force, in loudness, in gesture.”— 


Thou wave below, of highest repute, loud voiced; 

The senses of my head are overpowered with thy bellowing 
Were help to come again to fair Erin, 

I would thrust thy discordant clamour down thy throat. 


With his feeling for verbal music Egan O’Rahilly is 
like Swinburne. But can we think of Swinburne as 
Daniel Corkery thinks of Egan O’Rahilly—“strong, 
aloof, mournful?” Those of us who know Anglo-Irish 
poetry know at least one poem of O’Rahilly’s in trans- 
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lation—The “Aisling” or “Vision” poem that Mangan 
translated. I quote, not Mangan’s, but the translation 
made by a young poet, Frank O’Connor.— 


BRIGHTNESS OF BRIGHTNESS 


Brightness of Brightness lonely met me where I wandered, 
Crystal of Crystal only by her eyes were splendid, 

Sweetness of Sweetness lightly in her speech she squandered, 
Rose-red and lily-glow brightly in her cheeks contended. 


Streamlet by streamlet flowed tress on tress of yellow, flaming 

Hair, and swept the dew that glowed on the grass in showers 
behind her, 

Vesture, too, her breasts bore, mirror-bright, O mirror-shaming, 

That her fairy northern land yielded her from birth to bind 
them. 


Then she told me, told me, as one that might in loving 
languish, 

Told me of his coming, he for whom the crown was wreathed, 

Told me of their ruin who banished him to utter anguish, 

—More, too, she told me I dare not in my song have breathed! 


Frenzy of frenzy, twas, since her beauty did not numb me, 

Since I neared the royal serf, the vassal queen that held me 
vassal, 

Then I called on Mary’s Son to shield me; she started from me, 

And she fled, the lady, the lightning-flash, to Luachra Castle. 


Fleetly, too, I fled, in wild flight, with heart a-trembling, 

Over reefs of rock and sand; bog and shining plain and strand, 
sure 

That my feet would find a path to that place of sad assembling, 

House of houses, reared of old in cold, dark, Druidic grandeur. 
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There a throng of wild creatures mocked me in mad, elfin 
laughter, 

And a throng of mild maidens, tall, with twining, silken 
tresses, 

Bound in bitter bonds they laid me, bound, and a moment after 

See my lady laughing share a pot-bellied clown’s caresses! 


In truest speech I told her the truth—that it shamed her 

To see her with a sleek, foreign mercenary mating 

When the brightest branch of Scotia’s race already twice had 
named her 

Mistress and lady-love—aye, and still was waiting! 


When she heard me speak she wept, but she wept for pride, 

And the tears flowed down in streams from her burning cheeks 
and comely. 

She sent with me a servant to lead me to the mountain-side, 

The Brightness of Brightness that met me walking lonely! 


This poem, “compact of brilliancy, spontaneity and 
poise,” had a great popular success. And with whom 
had it a success? with “the ‘pariahs’ of the mud cabins 
in the bogs and the shielings on the mountainside.” 
Their descendants still cherish the name and the ut- 
terance of the poet. We have thought of the “Aisling” 
and the elegies of the Munster poets as belonging to a 
world more lost than the world of Pindar’s odes. And 
to such a world they would belong if they existed only 
in books. But they live on the lips of men and women 
who never saw them in print, who have heard them re- 
cited or who have read them in manuscripts. None 
of the poets of “The Hidden Ireland” ever saw their 
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poems in print, none of them ever held a volume of 
their poems in their hands. 


Owen Roe O’ Sullivan. 


After O’Rahilly comes O’Sullivan, after the lonely 
and aloof poet of the broken aristocracy comes the poet 
of the people, Red Owen, schoolmaster, potato-digger, 
British sailor and soldier, vagrant. The “Aisling,” the 
form that O’Rahilly had created, came into the hands 
of O’Sullivan; he wrote nineteen such poems, all on 
a high level. His biographer, Father Dineen, says of 
him, “Tidings of him are to be found in every county 
of Munster. There is no town nor stronghold nor fort 
from the Suir to Beara that he did not walk there; 
and in them there remained the memory of him so 
long as even a remnant of the Irish language remained 
in the mouths of the people. Here he was a teacher; 
there a labourer. In this town he drank or took his 
pleasure. At fair and market he was often seen with 
a crowd about him, for whom he made sport or poured 
out verses, or retaliated on someone who had tried to 
put him down.” He joined the British navy, becoming 
a man of the lower deck. He took part in the sea-fight 
that resulted in a victory of the British over the French, 
and he made a song in English to celebrate the event— 
‘“Rodney’s Glory,” a song that has a heady metre.— 


2 


Give ear, ye British hearts of gold, 

That e’er disdain to be controlled, 

Good news to you I will unfold, 
*Tis of brave Rodney’s glory, 
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Who always bore a noble heart, 

And from his colours ne’er would start, 

But always took his country’s part 

Against each foe who dared t’ oppose, 

Or blast the bloom of England’s Rose, 
So now observe my story. 


It is characteristic of Daniel Corkery’s narrative power 
that he is able to make very vivid the scene between 
the victorious admiral and the seaman-poet.— 


The group make a curious cabin interior: The proud Admi- 
ral, new-flushed with victory; the officer, MacCarthy, repre- 
senting, it is likely, one of those Gaelic families that had 
changed their religion for the sake of retaining their lands 
and, generally, winning to worldly honours; and then the 
drab seaman, the heart-sick exile, the darling of the peasantry 
of Munster, the self-conscious descendant of the Provincial 
Kings of Cashel. The song, which, doubtless, the heady sea- 
men in the revel of victory had sent roaring across the waves, 
lies there on the table beneath the Admiral’s eyes. We know 
it for a song written in a language which never crossed the 
poet’s lips whenever he spoke what was in his own heart or 
in the heart of his race; yet Rodney though it was his priv- 
ilege to have the living poet there before his eyes, could not 
have known this: to him the song is complete in itself, a good 
song, worthy of being paid for somehow or other. One thinks 
of him as looking from manuscript to poet and from poet to 
manuscript, not without some sense of wonder; and one fur- 
ther reflects: How much greater wonder if in this rough 
seaman, awkward as one in a strange place, he could have 
seen the author of “Do rinneadh aisling bheag erach” or 
“I gcaol-doire chraobh-chluthmhar néamh-dhuilleach bhfos,” 
two perfect lyrics, with the refined artistry of the intuitional 
poet in every line of them! What would his wonder have 
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been could it have been revealed to him that more than a 
century later this peasant-sailor-man would begin to come into 
his due; or that one hundred and forty years later a certain 
warm feeling of envy would arise in at least one narrator of 
the episode to think that he can never, except in fallacious 
vision, behold what he, Rodney, then looked upon with his 
mortal eyes. 


The Admiral offered the seaman promotion. O’Sulli- 
van wanted to be set free from the service. “Anything 
but that,” said MacCarthy, the officer who had brought 
him to the Admiral. O’Sullivan was transferred from 
the British Navy to the British Army; he got out of 
the Army and he set up as a schoolmaster in his native 
place. 

He sang his own songs in wayside taverns; his audi- 
ence were the peasants of Munster. The cultivated 
groups that Egan O’Rahilly knew were now utterly 
dispersed. And yet there was no failure of style, no 
fading out of a high tradition, in what Owen Roe 
O’Sullivan wrote. Daniel Corkery convinces us of this 
with every verse that he quotes. The translation of 
these four lines lets us see that Owen Roe O’Sullivan 
was a master-lyrist.— 


The choiring of birds upon green branches, 

The sea-birds and fishes swimming from the tide, 
The swan brightly taking the crest of the wave, 

And the pearl in the waters’ depths, sometimes visible. 


It was Owen Roe O’Sullivan who, when he was a 
common day-labourer, sent a poem to a smith, asking 
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to have a spade made for him. It was to be a spade 
for a labourer who was not always, in his own mind at 
least, a spadesman, for.— 


At the close of day, should my limbs be tired or sore, 
And the steward gibe that my spade work is nothing worth, 
Gently T’ll speak of Death’s adventurous ways, 

Or of the Grecian battles in Troy where Princes fell. 


And, crowning it all, let it have in it the sweetness of a bell! 


He died in a hut set apart for people down with 
fever. 


Other Poets 


Then there was Brian Merriman who wrote the 
Rabelaisian poem, “The Midnight Court.” Daniel 
Corkery says of this poet that he had the devastating 
bleakness that is more truly Gaelic than the soft 
lyricism of Owen Roe O'Sullivan. The note of bleak- 
ness exists only meagrely in his famous poem. “But 
then, perhaps, it is the latest Irish poem in which it 
exists at all.” The line that gives the note is this.— 


I am in the strong grip of the years 
Drawing violently on to the days of greyness. 


This note in Irish poetry—and Daniel Corkery when 
he tells us this is making an illuminating criticism— 
belongs to pre-Renaissance Europe. The art of pre- 
Renaissance Europe was a national art, it was a Chris- 
tian art, it was an art that had in it a stark reality— 
the reality that is in Villon’s “Complaint of the Fair 
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Armouress,” and in the middle-Irish “Old Woman of 
Beare.” And there is something else that places this 
poetry in the Europe that is behind the literary tradi- 
tion we have inherited. The language that these poets 
made their poems in had not had the confinement 
of print. It was luxuriant in sound and image. What 
different things we have to reconcile before we know 
how to approach these Munster poets! Starkness and 
decorativeness; the poet as journalist and the poet as 
academician; the poem that springs from a definite 
event, and that yet must be delivered in a highly 
stylicised form. But perhaps we can best approach 
this poetry with the picture in our minds that is so 
vividly given us by Daniel Corkery’s words.— 


Sometimes, again, I picture those ill-clad and half-starved 
peasants as taking in those azsling poems, debating them, re- 
joicing for them, exactly as did the lords and ladies of 
Romance chivalry take in and rejoice for the aubade poems, 
the Dawn Songs, of their minstrels—songs that varied in form 
and treatment only as little as those azsling poems of Mun- 
ster. To call up in vision the lords and ladies of a twelfth- 
century castle in Provence—their minstrels singing at their 
foot-stools—is to behold a living page of some illuminated 
song-book of those ages, or a passage in some lovely tapestry— 
all gold and rich tints, brightened into life. But to call up in 
vision a motley crowd of Munster peasants of the eighteenth 
century gathered into a smoke-filled cabin to hear some wan- 
dering school-master or spailpin poet sing the latest azsling 
he had made, is to recollect some tattered, yet vivid, page of 
Dostoievsky. The enlivening presence of romance is in both 
visions: in the first full-blown and radiant, like a rose; in the 
second it half-emerges from the surrounding gloom—a hidden 
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gleam, a secret gem, the more precious for its darkling setting. 
No sooner had the ragged schoolmaster or field-stained 
labourer begun his song, than his listeners recollected them- 
selves, thrust out their heads and bent their brows in con- 
centration: one thinks of them as become once more aware of 
their estate, as thrilled once again with the keen joy of those 
who fling wide the gates of barns to a new harvest of golden 
grain. . . . The words live in their sounds, not in their sense; 
it is the subtle, irresistible witchcraft of their music, and not 
what they say, that steals away the listeners’ brains. Then 
from this mist of gentle music emerges the Spézr-bhruznneal 
(the Vision) herself—how can one describe what happens? A 
subtle modulation in the melody, and perhaps no more than 
that. And just as the dream-seen woodland of the opening, 
if one chanced to dwell on the features of it, would not dis- 
turb the rich flow of music, nay, would still further enhance 
it, so now the features of the Fairy Vision, if one dwell on 
them, do not contradict or even disturb what the swinging, 
waltz-like rhythm and reiterated vowel-sounds are, through 
their own intrinsic power, creating within the ear, within the 
brain. . . . To the question: How used these peasants to take 
such a song? one may safely reply: With perfect comprehen- 
sion. The story, the message, was familiar: it was the given 
theme. It was to the decoration of this theme, to the vowel- 
music, to the handling of the language that they gave all 
their thought. And such music as is in this wonderful song 
flooded their souls with rapture, moving them, perhaps, to 
tears, as some perfect movement in Mozart may move one to 
tears, although it seem itself to have no element in it that is 
not gladsome and even bright with the sense of triumph over 
the drab frailty of mortality. 


Is it too much to say that the poets who gave this 
to their peasant audience turned defeat into a victory? 
Most decidedly it is. The poetry they had listened 
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to did not redeem them from a labour that went to 
the enriching of those “deputies of deputies of depu- 
ties” that were the landlords that the conquest had 
set over them. It did not stand between them and 
the hunger that was breaking their race nor the fever 
that went with the hunger, with the ragged clothes 
and the squalid houses. Next day they faced again 
the bailiff. 


In fortified Aherlow, in a gap between two hills, 
He hitched Hunger to the people forcing them to obey. 


and who.— 


If they drew away wood-strippings or twigs or crooked branches 
He would whip streams of blood down from their quarters. 


and they faced a world in which for them there was 
neither law nor citizenship. No, the poets were not 
able to turn defeat into a victory. Nor were they able 
to avert the consequence of defeat from the poetry they 
devoted themselves to nor the language that they 
gloried in. 

David O’Bruaidar shows us how a poet who had 
once hoped for victory and a Gaelic restoration came 
to live in his latter days. I quote James Stephens’ 
splendid translation.— 

A small part only of my grief I write; 
And if I do not give you all the tale 

It is because my gloom gets some respite 
By just a small bewailing: I bewail 
That I with sly and stupid folk must bide 
Who steal my food and ruin my inside. 
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Once I had books, each book beyond compare, 
But now no book at all is left to me, 

And I am spied and peeped on everywhere, 
And my old head, stuffed with Latinity, 

And with the poet’s load of grave and gay 
Will not get me skim-milk for half a day. 


Wild horse or quiet, not a horse have I, 
But to the forest every day I go 

Bending beneath a load of wood, that high ! 
Which raises on my back a sorry row 

Of raw, red blisters; so I cry, alack, 

The rider that rides me will break my back. 


Ossian, when he was old and near his end, 

Met Patrick by good luck, and he was stayed ; 

I am a poet too and seek a friend, 

A prop, a staff, a comforter, an aid, 

A Patrick who will lift me from despair, 

In Cormac Uasal MacDonagh of the golden hair, 


In O’Bruaidar’s time—that great poet has still to be 
interpreted for us by some of the young scholars—a 
gentleman and a scholar, Roderick O’Flaherty, had to 
say of himself, “I live a banished man within the 
' bounds of my native soil, a spectator of others’ enrich- 
ment by my birthright, an object of condoling to my 
relatives and friends and a consoler of their miseries.” 

As leaves of books are torn up, as fabrics are cut to 
pieces, so the culture that the Munster poets expressed 
was destroyed. The conquerors of Ireland demon- 
strated that a culture could be destroyed. Lower and 
lower the language sank, scantier and scantier became 
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the audiences, more and more rustic became the poets. 
And then, after a dreary space of over a hundred years, 
a political leader came to the people. He came from 
one of the few Gaelic families who had managed to 
retain somewhat of their possessions, something of their 
status. Daniel O’Connell spoke the language and had 
in his memory the poems in which his family was 
praised. But he bade the people turn from their 
culture; he wished that the language that the poets 
wrote in was at the bottom of the sea. No, they had 
not been able to change defeat into victory. And 
yet the poets made the defeat less complete. When 
Egan O’Rahilly measured his own and his people’s woe 
against the Wave of Cleena, beating it back for all its 
forcefulness and clangour, he had won to his own 
liberation, he had gained for himself a victory. His 
people were, after all, able to share in what he had 
won; a throb of that victory must have stayed with 
them, putting them in better heart to face the bailiff 
and all those who, while insulting them, exacted end- 
less tribute from them. And the Vision that he put 
before them with such grace and exquisite music must 
have given them for a while a noble franchise. Per- 
haps it made them dream of a time when their chil- 
dren’s children might hold up their heads in their 
own land. As for the poets themselves, as they assem- 
bled in some poor cabin and recited the great names 
that were in some elegy or some “Aisling” that they 
had made, they must have felt something of that great 
exultation that is in the speech that William Butler 
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Yeats has given to Seanchan the Poet in “The King’s 
Threshold.” — 


And I would have all know that when all falls 
In ruin, poetry calls out in joy, 

Being the scattering hand, the bursting pod, 

The victim’s joy amid the holy flame, 

God’s laughter at the shattering of the world. 

And now that jov laughs out, and weeps and burns 
On these bare steps. 


Cashel 


And then I came to Cashel. Upon a grassy emi- 
nence there was what seemed to be a single great grey 
structure—the high walls and turrets of a castle. The 
sun was setting, and crows were flying past, as I 
looked upon it. 

Once, no doubt, the eminence on which these walls 
stand showed itself as rock, and people still speak 
of “The Rock of Cashel.” But now it is grassy, and 
all around the grass-covered rock, is the grassiness of 
Munster’s Golden Vein. The grassy country stretches 
away to the silvery streak that is the River Suir, and to 
the mountains that are the Galtees, and it is broken 
up into grazing fields. Below the eminence with the 
high walls and turrets is a little town of grey, barn- 
like houses. It is where the cattle and sheep that 
fatten on this plain are sold. 

“King of Cashel!’ It was the proudest title that 
the kings of Munster could claim—Brian when he 
named himself “Emperor of the Scots,” still called 
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himself “King of Cashel.” But the Cashel of these 
grey walls is not the Cashel of the kingly period— 
it is the Cashel of the ecclesiastical period; the most 
venerable building upon the eminence is Cormac’s 
Chapel. 

It is not ancient: it was built by a MacCarthy Prince 
just before the Norman invasion. The Castle and the 
Cathedral that are also upon the eminence are Norman. 
The three buildings are wall to wall, and, crowded 
upon the grass-covered rock, they seem a single struc- 
ture. Cashel is a burial-place, too, and between the 
walls are graves, and, as in Monasterboice, as in Glen- 
dalough, as in Clonmacnoise, the cheap memorials of 
the recent dead flaunt themselves against—or perhaps 
pay a tribute to—the memories of a thousand years. 

Perhaps because they were the descendants of the 
remote race who raised the cromlech and the dolmen 
above or around the chief’s burial place, the Irish 
of the centuries before the Norman invasion had a 
great memorial art. The high, grey, encircled crosses 
with their crowded and abstract ornament, were cer- 
tainly noble memorials. Within Cormac’s Chapel 
there is a slab, said to be a fragment of Cormac’s tomb, 
that is a great memorial of another kind. It is not 
crowded and rich like the crosses. It is a stone on 
which the artist has inscribed the circles of Celtic 
ornament: but the circles flow; they enclose something 
more than a space on a stone; life, in some way, 1s 
held within these flowing circles. The Chapel, itself, 
is small; there is nothing metropolitan about it; one 
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feels at no great distance from the saint’s cell in the 
wood. “The gem of Celtic-Romanesque architecture,” 
it has been called, and one feels the Celtic as the 
dominant element in its style. The cathedral and the 
castle that join each other and join the chapel wall 
to wall have no particular distinction of architecture, 
but they make an impressive pile seen from below. 
The strong days of Cashel were over when the first 
of the buildings that are now extant were put up here; 
the MacCarthy Princes who ruled here when the Nor- 
mans came raiding across the country, had their power 
through the Connacht O’Connors who were using them 
to split the Munster kingdoms. ‘‘The yew-shadowed, 
swan-haunted plain!” How picturesquely their poet 
recalled Cashel to those heroes of the re-conquest, the 
MacCarthys, who having gathered back their strength 
in the mountains and glens of Kerry, were ready to 
battle for the best of Munster’s land. Yet, although 
they won a fair kingdom in West Munster, they never 
again had possession of this “yew-shadowed, swan- 
haunted plain.” What a loss it is to Irish people that 
they know so little about what has been in their 
country’s past! How few there are of us, who, looking 
across this plain, can recall anything of the life that 
has been here in the epochs that go back for a thousand 
years! And yet this place has had a continuous history, 
recorded in annals and poems and stories, for so long 
a space. Irish people are supposed to have a sense of 
the past, yet all but a few specialists might look from 
this eminence across the ‘‘yew-shadowed, swan-haunted 
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plain,” and find it as empty as a piece of prairie in 
Indiana. How did people live here when Cashel was 
the centre of a kingdom—when this was one of the 
hundred Tuatha or petty states that made up the 
kingdom of Ireland? Mrs. A. S. Green’s “History of 
the Irish State to 1014” is the first book that helps us 
to fill in the blank. When Cormac’s Chapel was being 
built, there was here, not a tribe encamped upon the 
land, but an ancient society that had many grades 
within itself—twenty grades if one reckoned from 
the King to the occasionally-held slave. There must 
have been within sight of the sentinels upon this rock 
many “houses of low degree” in which lived the free- 
men of the poorest class.— 


A wattled booth or cabin, round or square, some seventeen 
feet in diameter—was legally protected against all injury, 
defamation, and ‘driving out’—a phrase which may possibly 
refer to expulsion from a house, an assembly or public place, 
or a territory. The precinct around his house called his 
maigen, small or great according to his means, was by law 
inviolable. Within that precinct slaying, wounding, or quar- 
relling was an offence against the owner’s status. There he 
could give protection to strangers in the ¢wath if they were his 
equals in grade. . . . By old custom small landowners tilled, 
ground their grain, and stored it, in partnership. If four 
households worked a ploughland, each partner had a fourth 
share of the plough, an ox, a ploughshare, a goad and a 
halter, with a share in kiln, mill, barn, and cooking-pot. The 
law known as ‘farm-law’ seems to have been framed for the 
regulation of such small communities which probably grew 
cut of joint-families—little co-operative groups, as we may 
call them, farming in common. 
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Several grades above such small tillers of the soil were 
the grades of those whom Mrs. Green designates as 
“worthies.” Amongst them was one class which we 
would probably be right in regarding as the back-bone 
of that society—the substantial farmer.— 


The typical prosperous farmer, however, was the ‘landman,’ 
so called from his property of about seven hundred and twenty 
acres. . . . His seven out-houses must be in good order, for 
there were strict rules for the proper sheltering of the live- 
stock. His own house of twenty-seven feet must have all the 
necessaries in their proper places—casks of milk and ale; 
three sacks, renewed in each quarter of the year, of malt, of 
sea-ash against the cutting up of joints of cattle, of charcoal 
for irons; a cauldron with its spits and supports; a vat in 
which a boiling (of ale) may be stirred; a huge bronze caul- 
dron in which a hog fits; a cauldron for ordinary use with all 
needful irons and trays and mugs; a washing-trough and a 
bath, tubs, candlesticks, knives for cutting rushes, ropes, an 
adze, an auger, a saw, a pair of shears, a trestle (probably for 
cutting logs of wood) an axe, the tools for use in every season, 
every implement thereof unborrowed—a grindstone, mallets, 
a bill-hook, a hatchet, spears for killing cattle. He had full 
ownership of a plough and all its outfit. He was bound to 
have a fire always alive, a candle on the candlestick without 
fail. On his broad pasture and tillage grounds he kept twenty 
cows and two bulls, six oxen, twenty pigs, four housed hogs, 
two brood sows. His saddle-horse was adorned with an enam- 
elled bridle. He and his wife of equal grade had each four 
costumes. Heavy penalties were inflicted for disturbing or 
invading his house or lands. 


The Irish unit of government was never the “clann” or 
“tribe” as certain historians have imagined; it was 
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always territorial—the Twath or petty state. Nomi- 
nally, the Tvath was a district capable of maintaining 
thirty hundreds of armed men, enlisted from the age 
of seventeen. However, before history-writing began, 
changes had taken place. . . . “Gradually the Tuatha 
came to mean divisions very variable in extent.” 
There were no towns in the Irish Twatha, there was 
no money-economy ; there must have been a very varied 
and a very interesting life, for there were artists and 
there were learned orders that were pensioned by these 
little rural states. If we would not misunderstand 
what life in such a little state was like, we should have 
to go back of feudal Europe, back of the Roman Em- 
pire. The little Hellenic states as regards their gov- 
ernment would make a real comparison. Old Nestor, 
as we meet him in the Odyssey was probably like the 
king of an Irish Twath; he was the president of the 
Assembly, the leader in war, the judge of his people. 
Neither Nestor nor any of the kings in the Irish petty 
states ruled as an autocrat; rather they were great 
public officials. 

The re-conquest of Ireland by the Irish towards the 
end of the thirteenth century probably did as much as 
did the Norman invasion to break up this Celtic polity. 
After the re-conquest there were military chieftain- 
ships and lordships in land. The MacCarthys, whose 
history begins at Cashel, defeated the Normans at the 
battle of Callan in 1261, and took possession of almost 
the whole of West Munster. For three centuries, says 
their historian, Mr. Butler, in his important “Glimpses 
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of Irish History,” “they ruled supreme over mountain 
and glen and sea-fretted coast from Castlemain Har- 
bour to the estuary of the Bandon River.” The lands 
they ruled over formed a kingdom that was by no 
means small. A principality that one of three Mac- 
Carthy Princes held was half the size of the kingdom 
of Saxony and four times the size of the Duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. And this is how one of the last 
of these princes kept up his state.— 


Practically MacCarthy Mor had no private expenses. If 
O’Sullivan Bere supplied all the fodder necessary for Mac- 
Carthy’s horses at the Palace, we may suppose that the other 
vassals supported his stables at Ballycarbery and Castlelough. 
His hounds, as we have seen, and all his hunting train were 
kept in Bere and Bantry; his hawks probably in some other 
district, of course at the subject’s expense. As for his stand- 
ing army, that, too, was largely cessed on the vassal clanns. 
Herbert mentions two hundred and fifty-eight gallowglasses, 
or seven hundred and seventy-four men and boys in all, as 
supported by eight of the subject countries; and from the 
agreement of Sir Owen O’Sullivan, and a list of his forces 
given in the Carew Calender 1569, it would seem that this 
estimate is a long way from the truth. This was in time of 
peace. In war he could quarter his soldiers on the country 
to almost any extent. . . . His queen and his tanist had lands 
of their own, money rents, and the right to a certain number 
of days’ entertainment from the subject clanns. If he wanted 
law, or poetry, or to have his exploits recorded in history, he 
got it all for nothing. His brehon, MacEgan, his court poet 
O’Daly, his historian O’Duinnin, all had lands set apart for 
their support, and had various other emoluments. O’Daly, in 
particular, had a right to the wedding garments of every girl 
married in Desmond and Duhallow, and for fear she might 
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spoil them took them on the wedding day itself, as appears by 
the petition to a Cork jury in 1576 of one Margaret ny Scully, 
whose clothes were taken from her by force, she apparently 
being sufficiently in advance of her time to object to this right 
of O’Daly’s. 


In comparison with the O’Neills and the O’Briens, 
the MacCarthys make very little figure in the wars 
and the policies that went to make Irish history be- 
tween the thirteenth and the sixteenth century. Still, 
more than the other dynastic families, they have been 
fortunate in the monuments identified with their name. 
The most intense of the Gaelic poets, lamenting the 
passing of patrician Ireland, derived his own sorrow 
from the ruin of the MacCarthy lords.— 


I will cease now, death is nigh unto me without delay; 

Since the warriors of the Laune, of the Lein, and of the Lee 
have been laid low 

I will follow the beloved among heroes to the grave, 

Those princes under whom were my ancestors before the death 


of Christ. 


This from Egan O’Rahilly was towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. And at the beginning of the 
twelfth, Cormac MacCarthy built on this Rock the 
chapel that still endures as the gem of Celtic-Roman- 
esque architecture. With Cormac’s Chapel at the be- 
ginning, and Egan O’Rahilly’s poem at the end of their 
dynastic history, the MacCarthys have something to 
show for their centuries of power in Munster. 
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Thomas MacDonagh—Munster Man 


In that poem in which A. E. celebrates the leaders 
of the Insurrection, the stanza about MacDonagh 
begins.— 

“T listened to much talk from you, 
Thomas MacDonagh... .” 


A man of much and ready speech, a poet with a bent 
towards abstractions, a scholar with a leaning towards 
philology—that is how many in Dublin saw Thomas 
MacDonagh. 

He came to Dublin in 1908. I had known him 
from the year before; then, for six years I knew him 
intimately. Those who saw him in the lecture-room, 
in his academic robe, and noted his flow of speech 
and his tendency towards abstractions might have car- 
ried away an image of one of those adventurous stu- 
dents who disputed endlessly in a medieval university. 
Or they might have thought of him as a scholar called 
into a constituent assembly. With his short figure, 
his scholar’s brow, and his dominating nose, he looked 
like a man of the Gironde—a party, by the way, that 
he often spoke of. 

And there was another MacDonagh—a MacDonagh 
that was a wonderfully good comrade, an eager friend, 
a happy-hearted companion. He had an abundance 
of good spirits and a flow of wit and humour remark- 
able even ina Munster man. He had, too, an intimate 
knowledge of the humours of popular life in the coun- 
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try and the country-town. We must regret that he 
put his feeling for this popular and humorous life only 
into one poem quite completely—into “John-John.”’ 
This poem is living; it has completely, not the feeling 
of the countryside,—other Irish poets have got that 
into their poems—but the feeling of the village which 
no other Irish poet has got.— 


The fair was just the same as then, 
Five years ago to-day, 

When first you left the thimble-men 
And came with me away; 

For there again were thimble-men 
And shooting galleries, 

And card-trick men and Maggie men 
Of all sorts and degrees,— 

But not a sight of you, John-John, 
Was anywhere. 


I turned my face to home again, 

And called myself a fool 

To think you’d leave the thimble-men 
And live again by rule, 

And go to mass and keep the fast 

And till the little patch: 

My wish to have you home was past 
Before I raised the latch 

And pushed the door and saw you, John, 
Sitting down there. 


He was born in Cloughjordan, a little town in Tip- 
perary, where his father and mother were teachers in 
primary schools. He was trained by a religious order, 
and was indeed a religious novice in his early youth. 
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Afterwards he became a teacher in Kilkenny. He 
began to learn Irish while he was there; afterwards 
he went to the Arran Islands and to the Irish-speaking 
districts in Munster, and made himself fluent in the 
language. While he was in Fermoy he made himself 
one of the leading propagandists for the language re- 
vival in the southern counties. ‘“The Gaelic revival 
has given some of us a new arrogance,” he was to 
write afterwards. “I am a Gael, and I know no cause 
but of pride in that. Gaedheal mé agus ni h-eol dom 
gur ndir dom é.’ But he was no more a pure Gael 
than was Padraic Pearse. His mother, born in Dub- 
lin, was of English parentage; her maiden name was 
Parker; his maternal grandfather, if I remember aright 
what he once told me, was a printer connected with 
Dublin University. His mother became a Catholic 
in her girlhood; she died only a few years before the 
Insurrection; at the time I knew her, she had the 
simplicity, the outlook, the manner, of a fine type of 
Irish countrywoman. 

He came to Dublin with a play that he wanted 
to have produced in the Abbey Theatre, then under the 
brief direction of J. M. Synge. The play was “When 
the Dawn is Come.” Its scene was in a revolutionary 
Ireland of the future, and it was the tragedy of a 
leader whose master-idea baffled his followers. Seven 
years afterwards he completed a revised version of the 
play; he was himself then one of the leaders in a 
revolutionary movement. 


Padraic Pearse had just founded St. Enda’s School. 
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MacDonagh joined the staff. At the time his great 
interest was poetry—he knew poetry in English, 
French, Latin and Irish; he was drawn to Catullus 
in Latin, to Racine and Lamartine in French. His 
first books, published back in 1900 and 1901, were 
mainly of literary verse. But after he came to Dublin 
he wrote poems that were more personal. Four years 
later he published “Songs of Myself,” and, later, 
“Lyrical Poems,” his final book of verse. When 
“Songs of Myself’? was published he went to Paris 
to do some reading. Coming back to Dublin he took 
his M.A. degree in the National University, and be- 
came assistant professor of English in University Col- 
lege. It was about this time, in 1911, that Professor 
Houston, with James Stephens, MacDonagh and my- 
self started “The Irish Review.” MacDonagh was 
associate editor, first, with the three of us, and, after 
an interregnum, with his friend, Joseph Plunkett. 
They were the last editors, and the “Review” did not 
survive them. 

I have said that he got only once or twice into his 
writing the humours and intimacies of popular life, 
although he could recount these as well as any man 
I ever knew. I might have said, too, that he did not 
get into his writing the gaiety and the good fellowship 
that were his so abundantly. And because these things 
have not been shown, he may be remembered as a man 
who was always high-minded, idealistic, and austere. 
Really he was full of delightful extravagances. Once 
I remember his telling myself and another of a career 
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that he had planned for himself: he would go to South 
America and enlist in an army there; in a South Ameri- 
can state with its occasional revolutions, military ex- 
perience and advancement would come to him rapidly; 
in ten years he would be on some General Staff; then 
he would come back to us and organise the country 
for military resistance. The delightful extravagance 
of the project will be understood when it is told that 
it was made, not in the feverish days of Volunteer 
preparation, but in the Arcadian times when we were 
all concerned with Mr. Redmond’s Home Rule Bill, 
and it was made by a man who was going back to 
teach a class of boys, and who would be working at 
a poem the next morning; it was made, too, by a man 
who was ready to fall in love with some Dublin girl 
the day after! 

According to the project of another day, his career 
was going to centre round the writing of a play—a 
“Deirdre” in French for some actress he had seen in 
the Comedie Frangaise! How he and Berkeley would 
have got on together! That project of Berkeley’s for 
a seminary in Bermuda for the training of the Red 
Indian youth would have awakened MacDonagh’s en- 
thusiasm had he been a contemporary! And at the 
same time MacDonagh had a power which enthusiasts 
rarely have—the power of leaving the impress of his 
personality on everything that he gave his mind to. 
A friend of his and mine once said to me: ‘“‘He took 
that dog that used to be straying around the garden 
here. He gave it an Irish name. Immediately it be- 
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came different from other dogs and from the dog that 
it had previously been—that dog was MacDonagh’s 
dog, and it had become a super-canine!” And he could 
be as rational as any other man; he could talk amus- 
ingly of the comedy in which the great idealist whom 
he was associated with, Padraic Pearse, often involved 
himself. 

In politics, before the days of the Volunteers, he 
would have welcomed a reasonable settlement—or 
what would then have been regarded as a reasonable 
settlement—of Irish political conditions. Indeed, two 
years after its angry rejection by the National Conven- 
tion he said to me that the country should have ac- 
cepted the Councils Bill, with the control it gave 
of education and the possibility it offered of checking 
up on the financial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. I had a vision of my friend in a Home 
Rule Parliament working at social and legislative 
problems, and perhaps training himself to become a 
Minister of Education. He was, when the Home Rule 
Bill reached its last stages, happily married, and was 
the father of the child addressed in “Wishes for My 
Son.” His second child was born six months before 
the Insurrection. In the end the Home Rule question 
became something different from an adjustment of 
legislations between Ireland and Great Britain. The 
English Conservative Party made its granting or its 
withdrawal depend upon a question of military prepa- 
ration and racial manliness. The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and the Nationalists created their Volunteers— 
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that was in the winter of 1913. Thomas MacDonagh 
had a place on the Executive and the command of a 
corps. 

I think he had been in Dublin about three years 
when he became associated with Joseph Plunkett. I 
remember his telling me that a lady had called at the 
school to ask him to help her son with his Irish studies. 
The student whom MacDonagh then took on was 
Joseph Mary Plunkett. The association had an influ- 
ence upon both of the men. MacDonagh brought 
Plunkett’s poems to us on the “Irish Review,” recom- 
mending them strongly. Plunkett became Mac- 
Donagh’s admirer and friend; he also became an 
influence upon him. Joseph Mary Plunkett was a 
young man then; he was often ill—indeed he looked a 
youth who could do little more than be a reader and 
an onlooker. Yet he was working hard at verse and 
had taken up many out-of-the-way studies. Mac- 
Donagh’s great enthusiasm, his adventurousness of 
mind, his unquenchable desire to be making and shap- 
ing things, must have been vital influences upon the 
younger, frailer man. And on the other hand, the 
authentic mystical vision that Plunkett had, the con- 
quest of the fear of death that his illness had often 
caused him to make, probably influenced MacDonagh 
to the consideration of dangerous courses. Again I 


*An account of how Joseph Plunkett, a frail and ailing youth, 
made himself over into a poet, a scholar, and a man of action, would 
be of extraordinary interest. Some of his poems have in them an 
exaltation which sets them apart from Irish poetry written in his 
generation. It must have been soon after his association with 
MacDonagh that he began to make the plans for a Dublin insur- 
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will say that what was fundamental in MacDonagh 
rarely went into what he wrote. That fundamental 
thing was an eager search for something that would 
have his whole devotion. His dream was always of 
action—of a man dominating a crowd for a great end. 
The historical figures that appealed straight to him 
were the Gracchi and the Irish military leader of the 
seventeenth century, Owen Roe O'Neill. In the lives 
of these three was the drama that appealed to him— 
the thoughtful man become a military leader; the 
preparation of the crowd; the fierce conflict and the 
catastrophe. Many things that Thomas MacDonagh 
said and wrote were prophetic. Most prophetic of all 
was his mental dramatization of the end of Tiberius 
Gracchus. At last he, too, had the ascendency over 
the crowd; he saw the conflict in the city, and he faced 
the vengeance of the imperialists. 


His Poetry 


MacDonagh, as has been said, delighted in the 
humours of popular life; still, he was a scholar, a 
teacher, and the images that dominated his thought 
and gave form to it were from the great and accepted 
poets. And so the bulk of his poetry is academic, 


rection—plans which in 1915 were adopted by a military council “prac- 
tically in their entirety.’ In the Autumn of 1915 I met him in New 
York: he had come to the United States from Continental Europe 
where, having made his way through Italy into Germany, he had 
had an interview with some of the German General Staff. He left 
some books in my charge to be given to different people; they 
showed how diverse his interests were: one was Edward Lear’s 
“Nonsense Verses,” the other was an abstruse work on phonology— 
“Manual of Linguistics” by John Clark. 
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coming out of the literary tradition. But now and 
again he wrote as if he had never written before, or as 
if he were a new poet newly speaking. It was so when 
he wrote “John-John” and when he made that transla- 
tion that is named “The Stars stand up in the Air.” 
He has done well in other translation of Gaelic folk- 
song—in ‘°Tis a pity ’m not in England,” “Isn’t it 
pleasant for the little Birds,” “The Yellow Bittern,” 
and in that song of the outlaw that has so much of 
desperateness and stress in it, “amon an Chnuic.” 
But “The Stars stand up in the Air” is a translation 
that ranks with Ferguson’s ‘““Dear Dark Head,” as 
one of the most lovely renderings made of Gaelic folk- 
song. ‘“John-John” is not merely a poem about a 
vagrant—many other Irish poets could have made such 
a poem—but it is about a vagrant as seen by another 
who is also a perfectly realized character ; “John-John” 
exists in more than even two dimensions. Only in 
these few instances did MacDonagh strike into the 
vein of popular poetry that was in him. That the 
verbal music of a Gaelic poem, that the memory of 
some quaint character did not possess him more often 
is a great loss to Irish poetry. In the other vein, his 
most personal poems were the ones that seemed to utter 
a prophecy.— 


The songs that I sing 

Should have told you an Easter story 
Of a long sweet Spring 

With its gold and its feasts and its glory. 
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Of the moons then that married 

Green May to the mellow September, 
Long noons that ne’er tarried 

Life’s hail and farewell to remember— 


But the haste of the years 
Had rushed to the fall of our sorrow, 
To the waste of our tears, 
The hush and the pall of our morrow. 


His songs were a little phrase 
Of eternal song, 

Drowned in the harping of lays 
More loud and long. 


His deed was a single word 
Called out alone 

In a night when no echo stirred 
To laughter or moan. 


But his songs new souls shall thrill 
The loud harps dumb, 

And his deed the echoes fill 
When the dawn is come. 


His Criticism 


His progress towards a fuller and pronder nation- 
alism is shown in the studies he wrote and the lectures 
he delivered from the autumn of 1914 until the begin- 
ning of 1916—the lectures and studies that make up 
the book ‘“‘Literature in Ireland.’ He was then assist- 
ant Professor of English in University College, Dub- 
lin; up to the very eve of the Insurrection he carried 
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on his work there with singular composure. “In his 
professional work he never showed signs of distraction 
or inattention,” said one who had observed him, writ- 
ing in the organ of University College, “Studies.” 
“Day by day, as if there were no other concern in the 
world, he lectured on English literature with a fluency 
which was not merely of words, but sprang from an 
alert mind and a large store of ideas and criticisms.” 
The studies composed after the writer’s life had been 
committed to a cause carry something more than lite- 
rary knowledge and a literary doctrine—they have a 
personality and prophetic outlook: ‘Literature in Ire- 
land” is a sort of testament; by it he leaves to the 
Irish generations his knowledge and his discoveries, 
and, above all, his proud hopes for the resurgent Ire- 
land that he felt around him. 

As he has left it, “Literature in Ireland” is not so 
general as its title would imply. It is mainly a study 
in poetry. He would, I have reason to believe, have 
dealt with novels and stories, with plays and essays in 
subsequent volumes. But although he has applied 
it to only one branch—to poetry—he has made a stand- 
ard by which we can judge what is typical in Irish 
literature. 

The racial, the typical expression, according to Mac- 
Donagh’s argument, is due not to a single quality, but 
comes from what psychologists would speak of as the 
national complex—the ideals, traditions and men- 
tality; the sound of Gaelic poetry and Gaelic music 
in Irish ears; the word position of Gaelic speech. He 
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shows us that the peculiar unstressed rhythm which 
belongs to the distinctive Anglo-Irish poetry—such a 
rhythm, for example, as is shown in.— 


O many a day have I made good ale in the glen 


is due to the structure of Gaelic speech. In English one 
makes emphasis by stressing the important word. In 
Irish one makes emphasis by bringing the important 
word into a certain order in the sentence. ‘I came 
from the town” may have four meanings according to 
the voice stress. In saying the sentence in Irish one 
would introduce the verb of identity, and bring into 
emphatic position after it the word to be emphasized. 
Instead of stressing the last syllable the one who thinks 
in the Gaelic way would say, “It is from the town I 
came.” It is this peculiar unstressed method of speech 
that makes the distinctive rhythm of certain Anglo- 
Irish poems. 

These typical rhythms are not the only expressions 
of national distinctiveness in poetry. MacDonagh laid 
a good deal of stress on the exhibition of a certain 
naiveté. ‘An Irish poet, if he be individual, if he be 
original, if he be national, speaks, almost stammers, 
in one of the two fresh languages of this country; in 
Irish (modern Irish, newly schooled by Europe) or in 
Anglo-Irish, English as we speak it in Ireland... . 
Such an Irish poet can still express himself in the 
simplest terms of life and of the common furniture 
of life.’ As a specimen of poetry that fulfills these 
last terms he quotes the lines.— 
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She carries in the dishes 
And lays them in a row. 


It could be argued, of course, that this ability to 
deal intimately with the common household furniture 
of the world comes, not from a national tendency but 
from social conditions; it comes out of the unelaborate 
civilization of a people still living close to the soil. 
Poetry that celebrates “the common furniture of life” 
is in all folk verse and folk stories. 


The Poet and Critic as Revolutionist 


“The Gaelic revival has given some of us a new 
arrogance,” he wrote. It was not altogether the Gaelic 
revival that had done this: it was the Gaelic revival 
plus the military movement that began with the forma- 
tion of the Volunteers. Neither the Gaelic movement 
alone nor the Volunteer movement alone could have 
created the racial pride, could have brought about the 
challenge to a power that seemed securely entrenched 
in Ireland—it took both together to make the temper 
that was behind such a challenge. ‘“These wars and 
their sequel may turn literature definitely into ways 
towards which I looked, confirming the promise of our 
high destiny here.” I have said that some years be- 
fore the Volunteers were formed, Thomas MacDonagh, 
speaking for his everyday self, would have accepted 
an everyday settlement of the problem of Irish self- 
government. But his play ‘““When the Dawn is Come” 
and some of his poems show that there was always 
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something fatalistic and prophetic about his vision of 
his own relation to the cause of Irish independence. 
This leader has to face a hostile tribunal. Six years 
after the play was produced MacDonagh, a military 
prisoner, faced such a tribunal. His actual speech 
before the British court-martial not only reproduced 
the thoughts, it reproduced the peculiar rhythms of 
the sentences in that play. 


This rising did not result from accidental circumstances. It 
came in due recurrent season as the necessary outcome of forces 
that are ever at work. The fierce pulsation of a resurgent 
pride may one day cease to throb in the heart of Ireland—but 
the heart of Ireland will that day be dead. . . . It will be said 
that our movement was doomed to failure. It has proved so. 
Yet it might have been otherwise. There is always a chance 
of success for brave men who challenge fortune. 


The Insurrectionary Leader 


He commanded the Volunteer force that occupied 
Jacob’s factory, and he held his position from Monday 
until the following Sunday. He received from Pearse 
the order to surrender. ‘When he received the mes- 
sage he sat considering,” said an eye-witness. “He 
said ‘I am thinking of my men and their position.’ 
After a while he said, ‘Well, we had better give in, 
there is no chance.’ ” 

The narrator said that he went to his men and put 
the situation before them; they consented to surrender. 
He then went with some British officers to the South 


Dublin Union where Eamon Ceantt was in command, 
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and he asked Ceantt to give in, and Ceantt consented. 
He next went to the malt house of Guinness’s Brewery, 
and asked the Volunteer officer there to surrender. 
This officer, too, surrendered on MacDonagh’s advice. 

The military gave a quarter of an hour to his court- 
martial. He was called upon at midnight in Rich- 
mond Barrack and was told that he would be shot at 
dawn. He sent for his sister, who was a nun, and for 
a confessor. His wife was not able to reach him. His 
sister was lighted to his cell by the butt end of a 
candle. He confessed, made his act for Holy Com- 
munion aloud, and his thanksgiving aloud, and then sat 
down and wrote to his wife. When he had finished 
the letter he went to pray before the crucifix. His 
sister, when she came in, found that he had had noth- 
ing to eat or drink; there was no water for him to 
wash, and the sentry remained standing by them in the 
small cell. She turned to the sentry and said, “Will 
you give him some water to wash in?” The sentry said, 
“No.” 

His sister gave him their mother’s rosary, and he 
put it around his neck. “I hope they will give me 
this when it is all over,” she said. ‘Ah, no,” he said 
quietly, “they will shoot it to bits.’ “But they 
didn’t,” said the narrator, “they shot four beads out 
of it, and his sister has the rosary now. When the 
time came he went quietly along the corridor to his 
déath: 

In the old heroic story Fionn is asked what music 
he preferred. He spoke of the song of the blackbird, 
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the screaming of the eagle, the bay of the hounds, 
the deep sound of the waterfall. But the music that 
he preferred to all these was “‘the music of the thing 
that happens.” MacDonagh could have made Fionn’s 
lofty answer. He surely loved “the music of the thing 
that happens.” He followed the music that meant 
the language revival, the music that meant the Vol- 
unteer movement, the music that meant insurrection 
and the violent breaking into a new order. And he 
stood up, too, to the music that was the militarist’s 
answer to the proclamation he had signed. 


In Kerry 


From Mallow the roads run south and west into 
the Kingdom of Kerry. In the evenings one is always 
facing clumps of cattle coming home to the byres— 
Kerry cattle they are, remnants of the old Irish black 
cattle, small and used to sparse feeding. The haw- 
thorn that lasts so long is gone, and, instead, we have 
the whiteness of the elder blossoms—hand-wide 
patches of blossom that have a penetrating smell. The 
elder bushes grow high along the roads. A girl, bare- 
footed and bare-legged, is climbing the road before us; 
she has the muscular legs of the mountain people. 
Here the girls and the women still cherish the shawl, 
wrapping it around them and putting it across their 
heads. And they have handsome fawny shawls with 
elaborate edges. Boots seem very heavy upon their 
feet. They walk barefooted two miles out of three, 
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and put on their boots coming into the town, so that 
they will be respectable-looking at Mass. 

This tract of Kerry reproduces the configuration of 
Ireland. Mountains surround it as they surround the 
central plain of the country. Within their boundary 
there is something of the Curragh of Kildare and 
something of the Bog of Allen; then there are green 
fields and shadowed meadows, and lakes and streams; 
there is the sea running its channels through a stretch 
of bog. The Kingdom of Kerry! Perhaps it has that 
title because it reproduces the features of the Kingdom 
of Ireland. 

Always the people have before them the high moun- 
tains with their changing colours. These must influ- 
ence their minds. And one notices in the Kerry people 
an intelligence more ready, an interest in learning 
more pronounced, a graciousness that is more than the 
graciousness of the people of other parts of Ireland. 
They have grave faults. They are mighty drinkers, 
and when drunk they can lapse into savagery. And 
they are noted for being untrustworthy witnesses in a 
court of law. They are a people adroit in parrying 
cross-examination. “It might be,” “It could be” is 
all that can be got out of a witness. The Kerry people 
regard the law as something to be evaded and circum- 
vented; it will probably be a long time before they 
get away from this attitude. 

The distrust of the law down here is probably re- 
lated to a tradition of loyalty to their own customs 
and their own lords. In Kerry, be it noted, a few of 
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the Gaelic families survived as landowners through 
the penal days—O’Connells, O’Donoghues and 
O’Mahonys—and kept their authority with the people. 
The chief of the O’Connells displayed a crooked knife 
as a sort of sceptre. “A tenant would walk out and 
give up his holding at the bidding of the bearer of the 
crooked knife.” Even to this day around the moun- 
tains of Kerry there is a regard for the bearers of the 
old noble names. The shopkeepers in the small towns 
—even they—have a veneration for “the old stock.” 
A man who drives his ass into the town will be received 
with respect by a shopkeeper who could give thousand- 
pound dowries to his daughters. The man will be one 
of the old families, an O’Sullivan or a MacGillicuddy, 
and in his cabin on the mountain he will have the bear- 
ing, the manners, and the hauteur of an aristocrat. 
The other evening I was on the road speaking with 
an old age pensioner who was leaving the town in an 
ass-cart. A young man came up to us. “He is one 
of the oldest stock that comes this road,” he said to 
me impressively, speaking of the old man. “Aye, in- 
deed,” cried the pensioner, “I am one of the old stock. 
I can trace my family back for three hundred years— 
aye, and beyond three hundred years. Seumas Ua 
Mongain—that’s my name in Irish.” To go back to 
the people’s attitude to the law. One evening I was 
standing in the street of a little town witha friend. A 
fight began in a corner, and my friend, who had a 
sprained ankle, suddenly made off. The people, in- 
stead of watching the fight, stampeded. No one 
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wanted to be a witness to a possible action. ”“T'would 
be unneighbourly to give evidence that would injure 
either party. 


A Munster Folk-tale 


As I have never seen this story in any publication I 
put it on this page; it was told to me by my Kerry 
friend, Father Teig O’Sullivan.— 

Iveragh, in West Kerry, opens out of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Once upon a time a boat was coming in from ~ 
the fishing. They let the anchor down, and then the 
men found that they could not draw it up again. They 
took lots as to who should dive down to release the 
anchor. The lot fell to the one who had let it down. 
He was “Clusach” O’Falvey, a youth noted for his 
exploits on the land. He was a great runner, and the 
best in the district at the game of hurling. O’ ogi 
went down into the depths of the sea. 

This was the reason why the anchor could not be 
drawn up: its swing had forced open the door of a 
palace under the waves. And worse than that had been 
done; the anchor had struck the eye of the lady of the 
palace. O’Falvey was held to give an eric or com- 
pensation for the injury of her eye. Inside the palace 
all sorts of tempting viands were offered him, but he 
declined to partake of anything, for he knew that any 
food eaten there would lessen his desire to return to 
the land. Then he told the sea-fairy that he had one 
business that he was bound to attend to, but that when 
that business was done he would return to the depths 
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of the sea and let himself be held as an eric for the 
injury done her. So he was released, and O’Falvey 
returned to his comrades in the boat. 

He had no inclination to leave the world of wind 
and light and go back to the lady in the depths of the 
sea. He did not abide by his promise. And he knew 
that the lady of the palace had power over that element 
and so he would not go on or go near the sea. 

One day the young men of Iveragh were playing at 
hurley. O’Falvey was with them and he struck the 
ball. So great was its force that his stroke drove the 
ball away from the green and as far as the bare strand. 
O’Falvey made after the ball. Striking it before him 
he headed back to the players. 

He had forgotten his dread of the waves in the rush 
of the game. But now the sea lifted itself up; as a 
great wave it came after the man. He was too swift 
for it. But the wave took and drew back the ball as 
it drew back. 

A second time the sea rose up. With mighty power 
the wave came after the running man. The hurley 
was swept from his hand, and again the wave drew 
back. Each time the sea had taken something from 
him. And now, with its last and mightiest impulse, the 
sea came after him. Fleet as a deer, O’Falvey ran for 
his naked life. The crest of the sea broke; the outer 
waves surrounded him; O’Falvey was taken by the sea. 

His comrades came down to him, but he took leave 
of them, and went back to the sea. Before he went 
below the waves he promised to send a token every year 
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to the people on the land. For fourteen years the 
token came—a half-burnt sod of turf. Then it ceased 
to come, and the people knew that O’Falvey had lost 
his attachment to the upper world. And since that 
time the sea has covered a portion of the land of 
Iveragh. 


A Neighbour’s Child 


Maureen was fourteen, there or thereabouts; she 
was old enough or young enough to show no shyness 
when one whom she had seen from time to time spoke 
to her. I came upon Maureen as she was bringing her 
geese across a torrent that, quite suddenly, had ap- 
peared in the middle of the road. She spoke to me 
and I spoke to her, and while we were speaking to 
each other several philosophical ideas which I shall 
set down here occurred to me. These are they.—, 

Not in the Irish landscape, not in Irish literature, 
not in Irish humanity is there a beauty that is constant 
and to be expected. Beauty in Irish life, literature, 
or landscape, when it occurs at all, is unexpectedly 
introduced. You pass from a disordered landscape to 
a scene that is of fairyland. You come upon some lines 
that make unique and to be remembered always a 
situation, a character. You meet thousands of un- 
exceptional people, and then you come upon Maureen. 

She showed me where she lived —“The house beyond 
the big stones.” She says, “You never come to see 


29 


us,” I tell her I will come, and, getting her geese 
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before her, she goes away, telling me that I am not 
to forget. 

Her father was out working in the fields when I 
came into the house on the next afternoon. Maureen 
was working too. She should have been in the field 
digging potatoes, she told me, only it happened that 
she had a sore heel. She was staying in to churn. 
She had to mind the children, too. They were seated 
at the fire—a boy of eight, maybe, and a baby-boy. 
Maureen was ingenious. She was going to have her 
brother help her with churning; she had brought in a 
large stone: this was for the boy to stand on, for he 
was not big enough to reach to where he might handle 
the churn-dash effectively. 

The kitchen which was the living-room was small; 
it had hollows in the clay floor; there were in it only 
a table, a dresser, a cradle, stools, and a chest. The 
fire on the hearth was of brambles, with only a few 
sods of turf. 

Maureen did not sing, nor did she talk a deal as 
she churned. And yet everything she did pleased the 
children as it pleased me. I could see that she not 
only guarded the youngsters—she entertained them as 
well. They watched for her smile and it came to 
them—eyes smiling, mouth smiling—often and often. 
Maureen had a spirit that was a gift as rare as her 
beauty, so happy it was. 

But I have made no offer at describing the beauty 
that she had. Was it in her eyes—eyes that were so 
long that other eyes seen afterwards seemed small; 
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between a large eye and a small eye after Maureen’s 
eyes, there was no difference at all. Her eyes were 
long, long-lashed, and golden-brown. Then she had 
such white and brown and red for her colours. She 
had a dimple between cheek and chin. It would have 
been a pity if her nose had not been straight, if her 
mouth—not at all a small one—had not been well- 
shaped, if her brows had not been well-marked and 
well-arched. But brows, nose and mouth went so 
well with her great eyes. But I cannot call them great, 
for that suggests they were exaggerated, and her eyes, 
although by all measurements large, seemed just the 
right size of eyes for a human being to have. Her hair 
was a brown-golden fleece. But perhaps it was none 
of the things I have gone over that made her beauty— 
perhaps it was the spirit that was in her, a spirit that 
was as happy as the lark that sang in the noon-tide. 
And what would become of Maureen in four or five 
years, say, when she was grown? Marry in Kerry, and 
bring up children who would have her rare beauty and 
spirit? Hardly. Maureen’s people are poor; they 
could hardly get together a dowry for her. Besides, 
hers is not the type of good looks that would draw 
the young men to her. Maureen tells me she has an 
aunt in the States who will send her the passage-money 
so that she can go to America. Or, failing that, the 
Reverend Mother who was here lately, and who 
brought girls over to Texas to become postulants in a 
convent there, will be here again. She talked to 
Maureen about going over and becoming a nun. The 
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prospect seems a good one to her. The children listen 
to her entranced as she says the wonderful name 
“Texas.” Anyway, Maureen will go over to America. 
. . . I made these verses for her, putting in what I 
knew of the legends of her Kerry.— 


Len the Smith, who lives beneath 
Loch Lené— 

Len once made a Magic Tower 

For a maid with brow of brightness— 
Ainé was she, 

Daughter of the Lord of Ocean, 


Mananaun! 


And to this day stands the Tower 
That Len for his leannean builded 
Long ago, 

For Len mixed into the mortar 

Hair of Ainé’s head, the golden, 

And the Tower will stand o’er ocean 
Till a day 

When one fair as Ainé passes. 


Still it stands, the Magic Tower 

That Len for his Ainé builded! 

Still it stands though Blanaid passed it— 
Though the grey-eyed girls of Desmond 


Pass and pass it! 


But the wise cranes that have nested 

On the tower, now are telling 

That they’ve seen you walking towards it! 
See them now—the cranes are flying! 
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Munster Story: The Flute Player’s Story 


There is a road in Kerry which seems to have been 
invented by some racial spirit, so that the Wanderlust 
might be perpetuated in us. When you set foot on 
that road you go on till the sense of its endlessness 
wearies you. You stop, but your spirit is still upon 
the road. Sometimes you meet people, women gener- 
ally, driving asses. They are in twos and threes 
making some journey together. Once I asked one of 
these women where the road went when it crossed the 
hills. She had never heard. I asked her what was 
the nearest town along the road. She gave it a soft 
monosyllabic name. I asked her how long in her 
opinion, it would take me to get to that town, walking. 
She said, in Irish, ““My treasure, if you were to set out 
now (it was in the early afternoon), you would be in 
the town with the daylight.” I never reached the town 
with the soft monosyllabic name. One day I went far 
along the road. I had passed where the lake had made 
a beach for itself. There was a wide bog on both sides 
of me, and before me were the silent enfolding hills. 
I saw a figure huddled by the grass of the ditch. Be- 
fore I came near it a cyclist policeman had swooped 
down, and the figure was on its feet. A man stood in 
the middle of the road swaying about, a corpulent 
figure, big and round of stomach. I perceived that his 
chin had many folds, that his eyes were small and 
dead-looking, that in spite of his watch-chain, his 
manners were obsequious. I could not rid my mind of 
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the impression that this man was somehow connected 
with the sea. Yet it was impossible to imagine such 
a creature on board ship. He was of the docks rather 
than of the ocean. He might be a person who had 
drowsed and fattened in some little marine store. Evi- 
dently the policeman wanted the man to move some- 
where; yet there were three very good reasons for the 
man’s inertia. In the first place, he was as gross as 
matter; in the second place, he was lame of a leg; in 
the third place, he was drunk. I heard the policeman 
ask him where he had spent the previous night. The 
man, bringing, as it were, thought-particles from afar 
off, informed the law that the town of Ballinasleeve 
was his last abiding place. Ballinasleeve is in the 
inhabited country which I had just left behind. ‘And 
are you a tradesman?” asked the policeman. With 
ponderous gravity the man replied, “‘Well, no, sir, I 
am not a tradesman. J ama musician, a strolling musi- 
cian. Sir, I play upon the flute.” 

A musician! A strolling musician! One that made 
music on a flute! If incongruity is humour, here was 
comedy indeed. The policeman spoke out of a great 
amaze! “A musician—a strolling player! Do you 
tell me that?” 

“Sir,” said the man, “why would I be deceiving a 
policeman? Here is my instrument.” He took out of 
his breast-pocket a flute. The policeman examined it 
incredulously, while the strolling player, hat in hand, 
wiped his head with a red pocket-handkerchief. JIis 
bald head shone in the evening sun. 
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“Can you play on this?” the policeman inquired. 

‘T can,” said the musician. ‘Drunk or sober I can 
play on a flute. Sometimes I can play better than at 
other times. I could play better after a sleep.” The 
policeman gave him back his flute. The man turned 
to go. He turned toward Ballinasleeve and the abodes 
of men. 

“Stop,” said the law. “I thought you told me that 
you had spent the night in Ballinasleeve?” 

“Yes, sir; I spent the night in the town of Bal- 
linasleeve.” 

“Well, then, move the other way,” said the police- 
man. He mounted the machine. The man swayed 
about. ‘Then he moved some paces in obedience to 
the edict. I noted that the policeman had risen above 
local and temporal law. He had expressed the eternal 
and the universal law. ‘You must move to live.” In 
obedience to this the artist took a few steps into the 
wilderness. Then he plunged forward, and lay face 
downwards in the ditch. I went on, meditating on 
the law. 


Coming back along the road I heard the sound of a 
flute. The artist was playing to some workers in a 
far-off bog. His head was bare and shining. The red 
handkerchief was about his neck. He had worked 
himself into a mild ecstasy, and was capering about on 
the road. He sat down by the side of the road. I 
went and sat near him. 
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“It’s well for you that have the music,” I said to 
him in Irish. 

“The music that I play is not the best of music,” 
said the man, speaking in Irish also. “But the people 
of the country like it.” 

“You have good Irish,” I said, ‘but I don’t think 
you're a Kerry man.” 

“Tm a long time on the roads of Kerry,” he said. 
I asked the man for the time. He drew out a large 
silver watch, and told me the hour. I watched the 
mountain across the lake. The side of it was brown, 
steeped in the rays of the sun. The little bunches of 
sheep seemed to crawl up and down. [I loafed, and 
invited my soul to loaf. I talked to the musician 
about fiddles, flutes, and that musical instrument which 
is becoming national and typical in the province of 
Munster, the melodeon. The man’s soul was not on 
fire for his art; he talked about it in the most objective 
and material way. He was certainly no Munster man. 
His brain did not fling out words joyously. No word 
he said hinted the man’s dream of himself. There he 
sat by the side of the road, talking, as if newly taken 
out of some dark little hand-me-down shop, or some 
little eating house, that had for a sign the cup and 
saucer. Still we gossiped for a long time. At last 
there was movement on the road. A van was going 
towards Ballinasleeve, one of these wagons that hold 
the side show of a fair, and is a travelling house beside 
it. It was a red van with a little flue, drawn by a 
small and tired horse. A man and woman walked 
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beside the van, and I recognised them for Mr. and 
Mrs. Antinous, circus people, and friends of mine. 
The flute player recognised them too, and the recog- 
nition brought a dull, malignant look to his face. The 
couple drew near, Mrs. Antinous was a heavy figure, 
with a grotesque dress, stiff and black. Her husband 
was smoking and chirping as usual. How well I re- 
membered Sammy, the Cockney husband of Mrs. 
Antinous. Sammy was stone-deaf, but he apprehended 
certain things by a sort of heightened sensibility. Thus 
if you said, ‘“What’s the drinks?” or “The same again,” 
Sammy drew himself from the remotest corner of the 
shop, and stood before the counter without a word. 
I observed the one horse with interest. When I met 
the couple last in the County of Cavan the horses were 
five, and had recently been seven. Poor Mrs. Anti- 
nous! Her state had shrunk to this little measure. She 
walked along stolidly, but to me she was a tragic 
figure. ji 
They greeted me, and I stood talking to them for 
a while. The flute player remained, big and ugly, in 
the ditch. Mrs. Antinous recognised him. She 
stopped her husband’s idle chatter, and pointed out 
the musician. Sammy took the pipe out of his mouth, 
and twisted on his feet with a sort of pixie-glee. “It’s 
William Ferguson,” he said. “The missus’ valentine,” 
he said. “She’s the honeysuckle and he’s the bee; he, 
he, he!” Mr. Antinous went over to the ditch. “How 
are you, William?” he said. “It’s a long time since 
we met, William.” William remained in the ditch 
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as silent as a frog of the marsh. Mrs. Antinous 
gripped her protector by the hand, and led him away, 
but Sammy was irrepressible. He turned his head 
many times as they went down the road. ‘‘William,” 
said he, “the missus and myself desires you to after- 
noon tea. We'll send the ambulance for you, 
William.” The flute player by this time had gathered 
his words together, “‘Go on,” said he, “‘yourselves and 
your one horse.” He turned on me as I came up, the 
dull, malignant look still on his face. “It’s a hired 
horse, too,” he said; “‘it’s a horse of Flannagan’s. Let 
her go. Maybe [’1l stroll into the town to-morrow, and 
see what herself and him will be doing at the fair. 
They'll have a little stand, and bottles for the men 
to throw rings over and the like. They'll make little 
at that. There’s little drinking in the town now. The 
whole country has the mission-pledge. Where there 
isn’t drinking there isn’t sport, and it’s no good having 
a shooting range or a little gallery. They’re very low 
in the world. Would you believe it, sir, I once offered 
myself in marriage to that woman? 

“You've probably heard about me from certain 
parties that you’re acquainted with, but one story is 
good until another is told. My name is William Fer- 
guson. I’m from Scotland. I came from the city of 
Paisley. I was barbering for a while, but I was 
sacked from that because the proprietor thought I 
wasn’t sociable enough for a barber. Then I was in 
the betting line, but the police came against me there. 
I came to Ireland with a gang of harvesters. I played 
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for them on the flute. Then I settled down to live in 
Kerry. I got a bed here and there, and the people 
gave me the bit to eat. They have dances at certain 
places at this time of the year, and they make up a 
little collection for the musician. As to the woman 
gone by, I met her after I was a while in Kerry. She 
was a young widow then, with a husband after dying 
on her. Her husband was a man you may have heard 
of. Sarsfield was his name. 

“This Sarsfield died, and his widow would be well 
off if a woman could manage the circus business. She 
had a tarpaulin that would cover a field. It was worth 
a lot of money. She had an organ worth close on fifty 
pounds. It was played by steam. She had fifteen 
horses. I heard about Mrs. Sarsfield in a house where 
I was taking a drink, and I thought that a job under 
her would be worth something. I went round, and 
asked for a job, and she put me collecting at the tent. 
She put another man to watch me. I held onto the 
job. You know, sir, that every man likes to settle 
down in life, and for that reason I had thoughts of 
marrying Sarsfield’s widow. I stood a likely chance. 
A woman can’t look after a circus. The men that a 
woman will pay can’t be relied on. It’s the same in 
the barbering business. It’s the same in all lines of 
business, except a pawn-shop. Now a circus is the 
most difficult line that a woman could handle, because 
she has to watch both men and horses. I used to say 
to myself, “You'll have to marry again, my good 
woman.’ I had a good hand with horses, and that’s 
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curious when you think I was born and bred in the 
city of Paisley. However it is, the horses turn their 
heads to me when I walk down the street. I took 
charge of that woman’s horses. It’s likely she’ll deny 
it now, but I tell you, sir, the horses kept in good shape 
when I had my hand on them. She couldn’t help but 
notice how careful I was of her property. I mentioned 
marriage to her in a kind of a way, and in a sort of a 
way she let me know that she wasn’t ready for it. But 
she soon saw the way things would go, and by degrees 
I prepared her mind for marriage. There was no 
arrangement between us. There was a sort of agree- 
ment. There was no one except myself she could 
marry, and she’d have to marry soon. 

“It’s not the way of men to see anyone else get 
ahead of them in any way. The other men got jealous 
of me, and they’d never miss a chance of doing an 
injury to me. They used to leave me to bring the 
horses to the river myself. It’s hard for a lame man 
to be legging it after horses. I used to have to give 
pennies to the boys of the town to give me a hand with 
the horses. They'd get them down to the river, and 
draw the water, and I’d manage the horses. It was 
while I was attending the horses one day that Antinous 
came up, and offered to give me a hand. He was a 
poor raggy fellow without a boot on his foot. He was 
sacked out of the swinging boat business. I knew by 
the way that he touched horses that he was never 
used to live animals. I couldn’t shake him off, for 
the man was deaf, and consequently gave no heed to 
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my sayings. He brought the horses up to the tent, and 
was there before me. Mrs. Sarsfield was at the van, 
and he was standing before her, bowing like a clown, 
and pattering away. He said she was the prairie 
flower, and mind you, the woman listened to him, 
though she could have heard the same thing in the 
ring any night.” 

“T suppose she gave Antinous a job?” I said. 

“She gave him a job,” said my friend the flute 
player. “I think he begged the job off her. He told 
her he had no mother. She gave him the job, and he 
and me used to take the horses to the water every day. 
He knew nothing about horses. I let on to be sick one 
day, and I let him take the horses to the river by him- 
self. It was a stony place. The horses’ legs would 
have been broken only for some of the men gave Anti- 
nous a hand out of the ill-will they had for myself. 
When he came back Mrs. Sarsfield brought him in to 
tea. I didn’t do a hand’s turn for her that day, nor 
the day after. She came out to me then. Mind you, 
I didn’t want to lose my job, but I told her she’d 
have to get rid of Sammy Antinous, or else part with 
myself. If she could have seen what would happen 
to her horses she would have given in. But that wasn’t 
to be seen. 

“The end of the story happened in the town of 
Crossgar. There is a shop there owned by a widow 
woman by the name of Molloy. When I was in the 
town I did nothing, but I often used to go into Mrs. 
Molloy’s, and have a few glasses to myself without 
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anyone to disturb me. This night I went in. I had 
the flute in my hand, and I made my way over to 
the counter. Before I sat down I looked around, and 
I saw Sammy Antinous and Mrs. Sarsfield sitting on a 
bench. Sammy asked me to have a drink, but I refused 
him. I turned round, and I offered Mrs. Sarsfield 
what was becoming to a lady, a glass of wine. She 
accepted my offer, and Sammy carried over the glass 
to her. I didn’t drink anything myself, but I sat and 
watched her for a long time. ‘Mrs. Sarsfield,’ I said 
to her, ‘this young man can’t hear us, so we may as 
well talk now. Look at him and look at me. He has 
no head, Mrs. Sarsfield. I’m weak on the legs, but 
my head is sound. If you want to keep your horses 
sound marry me, and let me look after them.’ She 
didn’t drink at all, but she sat there very miserable. 
‘I don’t know how it is,’ she said, ‘but I’m more used 
to this young man than I’m used to you.’ Sammy was 
trying to listen all the time. ‘I’m as used to horses,’ 
he said, ‘as horses are used to oats. I was managing 
horses when I was only up to William’s leg.’ “They 
were wooden horses,’ said I. ‘He’ll soon get used to 
live horses, Sammy will,’ said the woman. She was 
very foolish. To the present time Sammy Antinous 
treats all manner of living horses as if they were 
wooden horses. Sammy got up to go to the counter, 
and I saw that Mrs. Sarsfield slipped the money into 
his hand. I knew she’d have him after that, and there 
was no use in me waiting on. I turned to that woman, 
and I spoke words that brought the blush to her cheek. 
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‘Ma’am,’ said I, ‘I’m sorry to see you behave in the 
way that a respectable woman would not behave. 
You're marrying that young man, not that he might 
keep your little business together, not that he might be 
a protector to you, not that he might look after your 
horses. You’re marrying him out of the passion of 
women,’ I said; ‘and, mark my words, you will call 
the day cursed. Babylon fell,’ I said, ‘and Rome fell, 
and the Scarlet Woman of Rome fell, and you'll fall 
likewise.’ I saidno more. I let them go out. I drunk 
small whiskies, and when I wakened they were gone 
from the town. At the next station my words came 
true. A horse broke its leg at the watering place. 
Ever since they lost horses, one here, and two there. 
She’s going into town now with a hired horse, without 
a tarpaulin, and without an organ. I doubt if she'll 
make enough to get the van drawn out of the town.” 


The flute player ended his story as the wandering 
moon lifted its fantastic shape above the lake. He 
rose up then and we went down the road together. 
Afterwards he had occasion to repeat the good toast 
which I will set down here.— 

Slan agus seaghal agat; 

Bean ar do mhein agat; 

Talamh gon chios agat, 

Agus bas in Eirinn. 

Health and life to you; 

The woman of your choice to you; 


Land without rent to you, 
And death in Eirinn. 
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